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PREFACE, 



'^^■ 



Tills Lectures in this volume, dedicated to the 
working men of our nation, wore commenced in Bos- 
ton, enlarged in Cincinnati, and revised and fitted for 
the press in Boston, with such additions as harmonize 
with 'and consummate their general design. And 
having done, all things considered, as well as I could, 
I commend tho volume to my countrymen, without 
,niM)lo»:;y, or deprecation of criticism, or plea for can- 
i\uv or mercy. Having exercised my own right in 
tldnking and publication, I cheerfully accord to my 
n aders their right of dissent and criticism ; only 
praying that, in the hand of the Spirit, it may answer 
tho purpose intended, of correcting destructive errors, 
iiiid cKtending the illumination of truths essential to 
Hulvrdion. 

It is not tho object of these Lectures to exhaust 
the Fubjects on which they treat, but rather, with 
conciseness and perspicuity, so to state and defend 
their elementary principles, in an epitomized form, 
that tliey may be understood, rather than lost in the 

accumulating perplexities of words. 
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VX PREFACE. 

Most Sincerely, and with deep interest and many 
prayers, I have written these Lectures, and now 
commend them to the providence of God. 

I have long been urgently requested by many to 
prepare my works for the press, with a concise his- 
tory of my life and times. It has been for many 
years my desire to do this, and for urgent reasons. 
^ I am sensible that the fifty years of my active life 
^ have been years of unparalleled interest, and of 
rapid, terrible and glorious results,— the commence- 
ment of the punishment of the antiehristian powers, 
with reference to the predicted victories of the 
church in the evangelization of the world. 

It was in the view of such predictions and prov- 
idential indications that I early consecrated my 
powers and time to Christ, with reference to these 
opening scenes, relying entirely on his promised care 
of myself and mine ; and though these engagements 
have been imperfectly fulfilled on my piu't, liis prom- 
ises to me have been most faithfully perfonned. 

As the consequence of these resolutions, I have 
never laid out fiir-reaching plans of my own, but 
awaited and observed the apparent fulfilments of 
prophecy and the developments of providence. 

Of course, from the beginning of my public life, 
the church of God, and my country and the world 
as given to Christ, have been the field of my obser- 
vation, interest, motives, prayers, and efforts. It is 
this early providential chart of my labow that has 
extended them beyond the common sphere of mere 
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pastoral labor; for speedily I found myself har- 
nessed to the chariot of Christ, — whose wheels of 
fire have rolled onward, high and dreadful to his 
foes and glorious to his friends, — giving to every 
demand, as I was able, its portion in due season. 
And hence, within the sphere above indicated, all 
my published and unpublished works and labors aro 
comprehended. 

In respect to their conception and execution, I 
may truly say that they are my own ; for, though 
I have not neglected or despised creeds, or tho 
writings of great and good men, I have always 
commenced my investigations of Christian doctrine, 
and Christian duties, and Christian experience, with 
the teachings and implications of tho Bible, never 
expounding it by human creeds, but all creeds and 
theologians by the Bil)le, considered as a system of 
moral government, legal and evangulieal, in tho 
hand of a Mediator, aiUninistered by his Word and 
Spirit over a w6rld of rebel, free, and accountable 
subjects. 

J am the more desirous of publishing my doc- 
trinal expositions of the Bible, inasnuich as they 
have generally obviated the more conunon mis- 
apprehensions and misrepresentations which often 
attend the exposition of the Calviiustic system ; 
and have been, in the hand of the Spirit, tho 
means of whatever success it has pleased God to 
give to my labors in revivals of religion ; and havo 
extensively united tlie suffrage, I believe, of cvan- 
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Vm PREFACE. 

gclical pastors and churches, who supposed them- 
selves moro iviclcly to diiTcr from one another. It 
is tliis consideratiou which inspires the hope, that 
if misunderstood in parts, as sometimes they have 
been, their coniprcheusivo and rehitivo exhibition 
may contribute to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. 

I perceive, also, that the comprehensive fieUl over 
which my vision, and prayers, and clVorls, have trav-. 
elled, hius connected me with a large portion of the 
great events of the government of God : and yet, 
such a history, scon from a single point of observa- 
tion, and ruiming through fifty years, may include 
facts and instmctions, as part of the government of 
God, which might not otherwise be noted on the 
page of secular or ecclesiastical history ; and which, 
great and significant :is they may now appear, will, 
in eoming ages, when their anticpiity shall have mag- 
nified them, be eminently worthy of preservation, 
as exhibiting the image and boily of the times ; and 
stand forth the testimonials of a gU^rious progress in 
all the elenionts of the political and evangelical civ- 
ilization of tlie world, — so great already, that should 
God in one night blot out the results of the last fifty 
years, we should think we had opened our eyes 
upon the desolation that Goths and Vandals had 
swept over our land and world. 

I do, therefore, exult and give thanks to God, that 
instead of the Gospel having made the experiment 
of reforming the world and failed, and leaving the 
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task to a godless, licentious pliilosophy, the retro- 
spect T^ill show that my labors, with those of the 
evangelical pastors and churches of my day, have 
not been in vain in the Lord, but have successfully 
advanced, and will, with accumulating progress and 
shock of battle, terminate in the glorious victories 
of the latter day. 

These writings of my life, which may occupy 
some five or six volumes, will appear chiefly in 
chronological order, indicating the exigencies which 
occasioned them, and their adaptation to the provi- 
dential state of things at the time ; and for the same 
purpose short explanatory notes may attend them. 

It is impossible for me to state the specific contents 
of each volume : I can only say generally, that they 
will contain my occasional published works, — the 
theological system which I have preached and 
taught, -^ a ^arge selection of the sermons written 
and delivered amid revivals of religion, and found 
most eflicacious, — lectures on education, and to 
young men, — with a large amount of miscellaneous, 
and, I suppose, important and interesting matter, — 
to conclude with a history of my life and times. 

The materials of these volumes, though not yet 
fitted exactly for the press, are thoroughly digested 
and well considered, as the result of frequent revi- 
sions, and in their order, plan, and definitions and 
expositions, aro such as accord with my best judg- 
ment ; and may easily and rapidly be fitted for the 
press, and given to the public. 
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LECTURE I. 

t 

TIIE DEINO OF A OOD. 

History teaches us that in all past time the earth has 
been opined, and knowledge and power have been monopo- 
lized, by the few, while the people, the laboring classes, the 
great body of mankind, have been left to grope their way in 
darkness and slavery, tilling the earth they did not own, on 
the borders of starvation, and liable by a few days' sickness to 
become paupers. Some, supposing that tliis unequal condition 
was fostered by Christianity, have regarded it as the enemy 
of man. But, instead of this, all history teaches that degra- 
dation and oppression have existed in pro})urtion as men have 
departed from the Bible, and that in the same degree in wliich 
men have come under its influence, they come out from dark- 
ness and. bondage, to intelligence and Christian civilization. 

It is now three hundred years since commerce and the arts 
and sciences have exerted their powerful tendencies to equal- 
ize the eoiulition of men, so that the many should not Ixjar 
the burdens of life for tho few. No nation has ever been 
jilaccd in circumstaJices so favorable to the consummation of 
this experiment as ours ; and though very much remains- to 
be done, yet there is a wider diflfusion of intellectual culture 
and general intelligence among us than among any other 
people, and we stand higher than any other as to liberty 
and equality. And yet there is not a nation upon earth 

2 



14 TUB BEING OF A OOP. 

where the Bible has been so extensively cireulated and so 
intelligently reail, and has exerted so great a power in form- 
iniz institutions and moral cliaracter, as in our own. 

It might, therefore, as well bo insisted that the sun is 
unfriendly to light, and that it is a cause of darkness, as that 
the Bible is unfriendly to eivil and religious lilxjrty. 

By Liberty^ I do not mean indvpcmlcucc of laWy but tie 
right of sclf-govcrninenty by our oirn laws. Freedom for 
every one to do as he chooses, without regard to the rights 
of others, is anarchy , and not lilxjrty. 

By Eqiiaiify, I do not mean that each one should have 
the same amount of property as every other ; nor that all 
should have the same caUing. To demand tliis would bo 
as if we should ask that the earth might bo all hill, or all 
valley. 

The most perfect state of civilization includes innumerable 
parts, which no individual or family can supply, and which 
constitute iimunieniblc honorable^ useful, and indispensable 
vocations of sm'ioty. There must 1k) diversity of condition 
among men, so long as there are divorsities of eharacler and 
capacity, and dillercnt ends to bo achieved, in civilized soci- 
ety. By cfjualiiy, I do mean that all shall be equally pi-o- 
toeted in their rights, and have the opportunity to rise by 
industry and well-<loing, acconling to their several abilities, 
and. their honest, faithful action. 

We have no despotic government, costing an hundred-fold 
more than sufRcient to sustain a republic. We have no 
landed aristocracy, no unioh of church and state, and no sine- 
cure priesthood. No minister can be forced upon his people, 
•without their suffrage and voluntary supjwrt. Each pastor 
stands upon liis own chamctcr and deeds, without anything 
to break the force of his responsibility to his people ; and is. 
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in hiB calling, urged by as powciful motives and necessities 
as is tlio fanner or incclianic. Our soil is o^Micd in feo sim- 
ple by the cultivator, and our constitution and our laws aro 
our own ; they were made and arc sustained and enjoyed by 
ourselves, and by all who choose to place themselves under 
them. 

There never was a jxjople of so much intelligence and 
enterprise, on such a luxuriant and boundless soil; and 
never, since earth was made, have men been let loose under 
the stimulus of such hi;:^h hoi)es, and the pressure of such 
hi<;h motive to suecessful action. We nre a wonder to 
many, an<l a wonder to ourselves. 

Tlio nations of antiquity, as well as those of more modem 
days, hav<; faltered and failed through the power of voluptu- 
ousness; wealth K'ing chiefly in the hands of the aristocracy, 
the corruj>tion desci'uded through their veins, till the feeble 
nerve and degenenite spirit exj)Osed them to conquest or 
revolution by Imrbariau or ploU'lnn power. But, with us, 
having no entailed estates, what the improvident children of 
the rieh sealler, the ehildriMi of the jMior gather, while the 
enfceliled ofllspring of a voluptuous i)arenlagu go down to tho 
laboring classes, anil wait .their turn to rise. 

But, as it is ea.sier to amass wealth than to keep it, so it 
is easier to obtain liberty. than to maintain it. How to jKjr- 
petuate our institutions and liberties, is a problem not yet, 
|)erhaps, entirely solved. Other republics Imvo taken libcity. 
by storm ; but their light, like the meteor athwart the sky, 
has gone down in endless night. Shall it bo so with us 1 
IIiw our sun arisen so full-orbed and clear only to make tho 
darkness of his settin;* the more terrible 7 We believe no 
such thiiii;, l)ut rather that our lit'ht will shine more and 
more to the perfect day, till earth's inhabitants, cheered by 
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it and enoonragod, shall .burst their chains, and walk erect 
and free upon the fair earth which God has given them. 

When, at first, we set up for independence, the priesthood 
and kings and nobles looked upon us with surprise and con- 
tempt "What do these feeble Jews'?" they said. "If 
a fox go up, ho shall even break down their stone wall." 
Next, they pitied us. "Poor orphans," they said, "that 
have no kings, nor church and state, to take care of them I " 
And they doubted not that we should go back to three- 
legged stools and skins and acorns. But wo have kept along 
for more than tlireiv<^ujvrtcrs of a century, and have had sev- 
eral skirniislies ui)ou land and sea in ilcfouce of our liberties, 
and in that time have made considerable corn and wheat, 
and beef and ix)rk, and some to spare, — cotton, also, and 
woollen cloths, and a few chairs, and knives and forks and 
spoons, and farming utensils ; — and, under the banner of God 
and li1)erty, we have fiiith to believe that we shall hold on, 
till the Gosix^l has done for all nations what it has done 
for us. 

There are, it is true, some among us who aro not willing 
to "let pretty well alone," and are anxious to try the exper- 
iment of making us more free and happy. They have dis- 
covereil, they think, that there is no God; that the Bible is a 
fable, and civil government a usurp;ition of human rights ; 
that separate families and sepamte property are a curse; 
that it is a vile nionoi)oly foi any man to have any wife in 
particular, or for a son to know and love his father; that 
malosty is an insult and jKi^secution, and brass the inherent 
right of woman ; that liberty is the right of every man to do 
as he pleases, and e(pality the right of every man to be as 
tall, and as strong, and handsome, and wise, and witty, as his 
neighbor ; and to dress as well, and enjoy as fine a house and 
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cciuipage, and to cat and di*ink as much by weight and 
measure, as his neighbor. 

You remember, I supjwse, the dog with a marrow-bone in 
his mouth, who swam the river, and, to grasp the shadow, 
lost the substance. And you, I trust, will not imitate his 
example, by giving up the greatest blessings ever bestowed 
by Heaven, not for a shadow, but for the greatest sufferings 
that ever came u|>on a guilty nation.. You will think it l>cst, 
I doubt not. to wait until some other nation has made a moro 
successful ex|icrimcnt on the principles of Atheism, before 
you abandon Gotl and the Bible, and the civil and religious 
institutions of your country. 

Atheism was the rod of God's anger, by which he over- 
turned and dashed in pieces the governments and hierarchies 
of EuroiM?, who took counsel against the Lord and his 
anointed. 

But the wild power which destroyed thrones and feudal 
systems and ecclesiastical dominions in Europe, would blow 
to atoms our republic, rulers, priests and people, and intro- 
duce, first, anarchy intolerable, and then an everlasting des- 
j)otism. It is for want of the Bible, and the moral govern- 
ment of God. ill Eurojx^ that liberty is struggling for life 
between revolutions and anarchy and des^iotisms ; and when 
in our nation religion and liberty and constitutions and laws 
shall be, by the i)eople, identified with European despotisms, 
and re;:ardtHl witli hate, not kings and i)riests only, and temples 
and Sab])aths, will be swept away, but the whole generation 
will 1k' involved in a vortex of fire and blood. ** In that day 
shidl kings, and great men, and rich men, and chief captains, 
and the mighty men, and every bond-tnan, and emy/rce- 
/«(//*, hide themselves in dens and in the rocks of the mountains; 
saying to the mountains and rocks. Fall on us, and liide us 
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firom the fiioo of him that sittcih on tho throne, and from the 
wrath of the Lamb : for the great day of hia wrath is eome, 
and who shall be able to stand ?^' 

But recently another generation of infidels have sprung up, 
confident that the experiment was not fairly made, and that, 
the church and the Gosix^l liaving failed, reason and philoso- 
phy are the last hope of man. And, for some time past, 
tliey have been turning their attention to the laljoring classes 
of our nation; since which, I have trenibleil for my country. 
For I know that the heart and bone and shiews of liberty 
are with the laWirig men of my country, — the agriculturists, 
artisans, and all sorts of lu1x)rcrs. And I know tlmt, un]X2r* 
verted, they will defend her institutions forever. 

But I know, too, who has carried among them lying 
fiophistiies and corrupting principles. And I have looked on 
and wept, and wouhl fain have come to the rescue of this lx?st 
and last hope of my country. For when you fail, tho la^t 
citadel of lilierty has been uiu!onnine<l niul laid in ruins. 
And if ever I loniije*! for the [lOwer of ubi(|uity, it was 
that I might stand by every lalwrer while the deceiver was 
poisoning his soul, and, with Ithuriel spear, compel that 
deceiver, Satan-like, to stand up in his own malignant, hor- 
rible, repellent character. 

I have heard, on the other side, all, and more than all, 
which you have heard. And, after repeated and careful 
examinations, I do not hesiUite to assure you, that it can all be 
refuted, and has been, times without number. And if hai*d 
mental and physical action may constitute a working man, 
I hope to bo admitted into your fraternity, as a friend and 
counsellor. For, beside my own direct claims, all my 
Ameriean ancestors were fiirmers or artisiins. My father 
was an athletic and hard-laboring man, intelligent,, patriotic, 
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and well versed in history, geography, and the constitution of 
the United States, aiul was respected and JK»loved by his 
fellow-citizens ; and, more than all, was a Christian. 

I have good hope, therefore, that you will receive kindly 
this volume, which I dedicate to you, and that you will read 
it with candor and care, and impartial and earnest attention. 

MouAL Atheism is the avei-sion of the heart to Gotl and 
his government. It implies no imj)otency of intellect ; but 
its iH.Tvei'sion, by the obliiiuity of the heart. It is not the 
understanding which revolts agauist evidence, but the heart 
which revolts uj'ainst holiness and moral obli;:;ation. Tho 
language of the heart consists in feeling ; and to say in the 
heart, ** no God," is to wish there wei*e none. This aversion 
to the existence of God springs, however, from no disinter- 
esteil mali«^nity to his Ix^ing, provided it implied no law, 
accountability, guilt, and danger. 

It is against God i\s a moral governor, reigning over men 
))y a law whi<'h is holy and just and gmnl, that the heart 
of (he fuol niiil;es insurrection. Its language is, No account- 
ability, no fi'ur, no restraint, no self-denial, no change of 
heart and life to escajic jKn-dition, and no reward or punish- 
ment in a future state accordin*:' to deeds. 

Speci'LATIVE AiiiEir^M is the actual Wief of what tho 
heart thus desires. It is giving up the understanding to 
strong delusion, to believe a lie. 

The first alvrration of alienated mind before the flood was 
manifested in licentiousness and violence : the second in idola- 
try — tin* woi-ship by visible s)nnl)ols of local tlivinities inhab- 
iting the several departments of nature. The increase of phi- 
h»s(»i)liy united those scatteriMl energies into one almiglity mind, 
from whieh inferior minds were emanations, like S[>iuks from 
heavenly Ixxlies, to be in due time absorlxMl again. Gradu- 
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ally, however, as animalism preyailed, and the darknefls deep- 
ened, the lutelligcncc and voluntary action of this great mind 
went out, and left only an untliiuking, all-pervading energy 
— the soul of the world, anil the primum mobile of all motion 
in the universe, acconling to the attributes and laws of self- 
existent and eternal nature. 

This is Pantheism, whieh makes the world God, and God 
the world. It is the atheism which was in Fninco the oflT- 
Hpring of iK»rvi'rtcd Cliristianity ; and it is suhstantially tho 
form which the infidelity of this country has assumcil. 
Most who doubt are as much unsetthMl concerning tho 
K'ing of a God, the innuortality of the soul, and a future 
state, as about the Bible. It is denoniinuted political athe- 
ism, Ijecause, in France and here, its theories extend to tho 
modification of the religious, civil, and social state of man, 
— contemi>latiiig nothing less than tlic a1)olition of marriage 
and the family state, separate projjerty, civil government, 
and all sense of accountability, aiwl all religious woi-ship;— 
an eftbrt to turn the world up side down, and empty it of 
every institution, thought, feeling, and action, which has 
emanati»il from Cliristianity, to unite mankind under the 
auspices of atheism. 

That such associations exist, and arc acting in correspond- 
ence, and are exteiahng themselves through tho country, is a 
matter of notoriety. That they can no longer, with safety, 
Im? despised, or permitted to move on without some effort to 
:il>pri/.e the connuunity of their character and designs, is 
equally certain ; for, though no doubt public sentiment, when 
brought to act upon them, will render them hanuless, it is 
110 less true that the reality and nature of these associations 
must l>o understooil, that this great corrector may act upon 
them. 
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It will be the object, thcrcforo, of this lecture, to illus- 
trate the doctrines, the follies, and dangers, of Folitical 
Atheism. 

The creed inscribed on the black flag around which theso 
men have rallied is short and dreadful. It is raiscil high, 
and floats on the breeze, proclaiming, in capitals, to every 
eye, that THERE is NO God — no RE.n'RRECTioN. — no 

FlTl'RB STATE — NO FREE AOEXCY — NO ACCOl'NTADILITY 
— NO VIRTUE — NO SIN — NO DEVIL — NO HEAVEN — NO 
HELL — AND THAT DEATH 13 AN ETERNAL SLEEP: that 

man is a thinkings reasoning macliine, governed mechanically, 
acconUng to the laws of animated matter : that evidence 
governs the understanding, and motives the will, on the Siimo 
principle that percussion moves the pebble, and weights turn 
the scales ; and that all events are made wrttiin by a material, 
moclianical necessity. There is nothing in the universe but 
matter, is the one article of the atheist's creed. 

The politic;d part . of this cretKl is, that all coltcivo 
government by Liw is a contravention of liberty, and arbi- 
trary and unjust : that separate property is but a limb of 
the feudal system, and an anti-republican monopoly : that 
marriage is an unreasomible restraint on liberty, and ought 
to liC aliolished ; and the family to be disbande<l, as the cita- 
del of selfishness and sc^parate property, and all those aristo- 
cratic mono]x^lies for the subversion of liberty, the perj)ctuity 
of priestcraft, and the vile union of church and state: 
that the fear of God is a delusion ; conscience, superstition ; 
natural aftection, the prejudice of education ; chastity, pusil- 
laiumous ; and incontinence, magnanimous. 

To those who are not initiated in theso mysteries, it may 
be a matter of terrific curiosity to understand how all this is 
to ])Q accomplished. An outline only can bo given. 
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TIio belief in God's oxistenco is to bo oblttcntod, by 
cxiKwiiig tlio Hopliistry that utiivereiil design in evidence of 
an intelligent de:*igiier, and accounting for tlio exintenco of 
tbiiigs by the agency of iilnnghty chance. The Bible is to 
be driven out of circulation, by tho detection and expo»uro 
of it8 iiniK)siure, absurdity, and ])ernicious inlluence. Tho 
Sabbath is to be obliterated, as a waste of time, and its place 
supplied by occasional Itolidays for amusement and pleasure. 
Marriage is to be hooted out of society as a contemptible 
usur(>ation of lil)erty, while the entire race of men, free iu$ 
other animals, wander over the great common field, and hold 
)>romiscuous intercourse, and eat, and drink, and proimgate, 
and die. The i»roperty of tho world is to become a common 
stock, to whieh caeh is to contribute by his lalwr, and from 
whicli he is to receive his rations of food and raiment in duo 
season. The progeny of these emanciixited animals is to be 
educated at the public expense; and legislators, insteiul of 
enacting laws for the government of men, are to be occupie<l 
in regulating those material eircumstanees, whose meehanieal 
power in education shall efU'Otuate their jx»rfection, and intro- 
duce the atheistical iM>litieal millennium. In the applica- 
tion of this nurture and admonition, all are to Ih) made 
Ci^nal in eilueation, and contiiuied eipial in honor and prop- 
erty, that there may Ijo no 8U|)eriority to occasion pri<le, 
u)kI no inferiority to provoko envy, but one great plain, 
without protulierance or indentation, over which the whole 
team, equally yoked, may move on to annihilation in blessed 
Ci|uanimity. 

This hopeful change in human affiiirs is to bo accomplished 
by the indefatigable and systematic efToi-t of tho initiated to 
revolutionize public sentiment, until it shall sjx'ak at the polls 
and in the halls of legislation, and vote out of the world 
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God, and the Bible, and the Sabbath and publio worship, and 
the Gospol ministry, and mnrriugo, and tlio family, and all 
inequality of kno^vlcdgo and honor and profit, and all 
government but the government of circumstances, to muko 
yftiy for the millennium of reason and nature, in which man 
may live without God, and olx^y the flesh without shame, and 
die without fear. 

Ill this crusade against Christianity and Heaven, the press 
is to Ix) deeply enlisted ; and, by periodicals, and newspapers, 
luid tracts, and caricature prints, everywhere disseminated, 
is todisjK'l the existing darkness, pour daylight on the human 
mind, and inoculate the people with the xnrus of indomita- 
ble liberty, to whose ferocious heart and fiery eye religious 
and civil lilxjrty, and inequality of property, the restraints 
of law, and virtue itself, shall be represented as usurpation 
and treason ; and the pavements, which in Europe are torn 
up to batter do>vn despotism, shall here be turned against 
the temples of Goil and the laws of the land. As a pow- 
erful auxiliary in this work of universal emancipation, 
woman is- to be cnliste<l — woman, uni)erverted, the pat- 
torn of whatsoever things are pure and lovely; but, her- 
self corrupted, a paragon of deformity, a demon in human 
form. 

13ut, as Mahomet, when deception moved him on to power, 
shortened the process of conversion by force, so these friends 
of universal lil)crty, when power shall second inclination, 
intend and now threaten to put out the Sun of righteousness, 
and compel us to float through life in the stream of licen- 
tious animalism. Upon both parts of this system, its falsehood 
and its folly, I must be permitted to make a few observa- 
tions. 



L 
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Under the first head, I have the following remiurks to 
offer: — 

1. It is a thing eminently to be desired, that there should 
be a supreme benevolent Intelligence, who is the creator and 
moral governor of the universe, whose subjects and kingdom 
shall endure forever. Such a one the nature of man 
dcmundB, and his whole soul pants after. 

We feci our littleucas in presence of the majestic elements 
of nature, and our weakness compared with their power, and 
our loneliness in the vast universe, unenlightened, unguided, 
and unblessed, by any intelligence superior to our own. We 
behold the flight of time, the passing fosliion of the world, 
and tlie gulf of annihilation curtained with the darkness of 
an eternal ni;^ht. At the side of this vertex, which covers 
with deep oblivion the piust, and iniiK'iietrublo darkness 
the future, nature sbuddors and draws back ; tind the soul, 
with sinking heart, looks ntournfully around u|Hm this fair 
creation, and up to these beautiful heavens, and in ))laintive 
accents demands : ** Is there, tlien, no deliverance from 
this falling back into nothing ? Must this conscious being 
cease, — this reasoning, thinking i)0wer, — and these wai'm. 
aflectious, — their delightful movements I Must this eye 
close in an endlens nigfit, and this, lieart fall buck U|)on over" 
lusting insensii)ility 7 0, thou cloudless sun, and ye far- 
distant stars, in all your journeyings in light, have ye dis- 
covered, no blessed intelligence who called you into being, 
li< up your fires, marked your orbits, wheels you in your 
courses, around whom ye roll, and whose praises ye silently 
celebrate 7 Are ye empty worlds and desolate, the sport of 
chance ; or, like our sad earth, are ye peopled with inhabit- 
ants, waked up to a brief existence, and hurried reluctantly, 
from an almost untusted being, back to nothing ? 0, that 
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thero were a Qod, who made yoa, greater than ye all, whose 
being in yours we might see, whose intelligence we might 
admire, whose will wo might obey, and whose goodness we 
might adore ! " Such, except where guilt seeks annihilation 
ns the choice of evils, is the unpervortcd, universal longing 
after God and immortality. 

2. There is no evidence that there is not a sclf-existent 
eternal Mind, who is the creator and providential and moral 
governor of the universe. Something, it is admitted, must 
have been eternal ; and it may as well be self-existent mind 
as self-existent matter. It is as easy to conceive of a mind 
self-existent and eternal, which shall systematize the universe, 
as of a self-existent eternal systematized material universe. 
That which exists without beginning or cause without itself, 
cannot be rouMonod u1>out, and may l>o one thing as well as 
niiullier. It niay as well Ik) believed that there is a self- 
existent voluntary mind, na that thero is a self-existent 
organized universe. 

8. The evidence of the existence of a self-existent Mind is 
ns great as it would be if what we behold were, in fact, the 
product and evidence of such an existence. The only evi- 
dence of invisible intelligent mind is the manifestation of 
design ; and the oTdy evidence of design is the adaptation of 
means to ends, in such a manner as cannot be accounted for 
by accident, without the absurdity of supposing effects with- 
out a cause. 

But, if there were a God who spread abroad theso 
heavens, and hiid the foundations of the earth, and balanced 
the solar system, and sent liis handy workmanship, from its 
stupendous development in guiding great events, down, 
through all the gradations and departments of nature, to the 
confines of nothing, bo CQuld not, by the adaptation of 

8 
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means to ends, moro clearly or fully declaro Ids eternal 
power and godhead. Every page is covered and crowde<l 
^-ith plans and their execution. If design, then, is evidence 
of a designer, we might exclaim. Whither shall wo go from 
thy presence? 

4. The supposition that all these indications of design arc 
the results of tho unthinking, undosigning energies of nature, 
involves the contradiction of supposing an endless series of 
effects without a cause ; for, though nature might be supposed 
to move without thought, uniform and all-pervading design 
is a kind of movement to he accounted for only froni mind. 
You might as well account for the existence of change 
without cause, as for uniform and universal design without 
mind. Design without intelligeneo is therefore an efll'ct 
without a cause; and therefore a universal coimtus of 
nature cannot be tho cause of tho order, and beauty, 
and design, which meet tho eyo on every page of nature's 
book. 

5. Tliere aro no facts which go to prove tho existence of 
design without a designer. 

The instinct of the bee does, indeed, produce her mathemati- 
cally consti^cted dwelling ; but that instinct itself demands, 
or it indicates, an intelligent cause ; for no one will suppose 
that tho bee has studied mathematics, or that, unguided by 
mind, mathematical figures would grow up under her 
instinctive industry. 

The affmities of matter, which unite particles in mathe- 
matical forms, are admitted to indicate design ; but, as matter 
itself does not tliink, it indicates tho arrangement of a mind 
not its own ; all is material action without design. 

6. Tho validity of design, as evidence of an intelligent 
designer, b oniver^lly admitted in respect to man. 
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It 18 ailmitted that man is a rational, intelligent, voluntarj 
being, acting by design. But the only evidence of it is con- 
tainal in his works. Blot out evidence of design, and you 
tliix)w over mind the veil of idiocy. The evidence of an intel- 
li<^'nt mind in man, contained in the evidence of desi;;u in his 
works, is conclusive. 

No one has the hanlihood to examine cities, manufactories, 
farms, turni>ikos, steamboats, nulmids, )x»ok-storcs, fleets atid 
ariuies, and deny to man the visitations of reason. But the 
only difllTi'iice in tlie argument, as ajujlicd to men and to 
Gotl, is the extent and complication of a univei*aal design, 
above the narrow limits of human intellect. 

"We only add, that the evidence of the. being of a supremo 
intelligent mind, from universal design, is not the result of 
multipliiil probabilities, but is a strict demonstration of tho 
being of God. 

TLat no eflect can exist without a cause, is a self-evident 
proposition. That design, produced by undesigning causes, 
is an effect without a cause, is equally self-evident ; and that 
universal design indicates a universal designer, as clearly as 
human design indicates a limited designer ; and that tho 
desi^ier, whose plans pervade the universe, is the self-exist- 
ent, eternal, almighty mind, who moves and governs tho 
universe, are all alike intuitive. 

The folly of Political Atheism consists- in tho reversing of 
all tliis reasoning, — in teaching that effects may exist without 
a cause, and universal design without a designer. Tho 
existence of a watch proves on earth tho existence of an 
intelligent mind ; but the mechanism of the universe proves 
nothing'. 

It haj)pened unexplained, and came AN*ithout cause, from 
chaos, into order and beauty. The conjectures concerning 
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iho progress of this great accident are yarious. One only 
con be given ; but this, though short, is full of wonders. 

Sometime ago, after chaos and old night had reigned 
undisturbed from eternity, and matter had fermented, and 
tossed and rolled into almost infinite forms, it happened to 
fall, for the first time, into just those relations which consti- 
tuted the volcanic power ; when, in a moment, an explosion 
took place, loud as ten thousand thunders, which sent out 
innumerable suns, Hying in fusion through space, streaming 
athwart the darkness their baleful light, till they stopped, and 
beciuno fixed stars in the glorious firmament above. But 
they e<irried in their bosom the 8:id accidents which gave 
them birth; and new throes ensued, sending out around 
tliem comets, and planets, and satellites, all moving in elliptic 
orbits with arithmetical accunicy, so that, for ages past, and 
for ages to come, the almanac discloses their movements with 
as exact an accuracy as the clock tells of time. What chance 
it was which checked tlieir flight, and, by a resolution of 
forces, wheeled them round in their elliptic career; or 
why, the centripetal power exhausted, they did not fall 
back, with accelerated momentum, into the horrible crater 
whence they sprung ; or where tliat mass might be, which 
could furnish matter of which to make the universe, and 
sustain the reaction of sending it out, — that mighty can- 
non, whose shot are suns and worlds,— our philosophers 
have not yet discovered. But so it happened; they were 
exploded, and as yet they have not fallen back, or ceased to 
move. 

And now, leaving the suns, and orbs, and other systems, 
we descend to trace the history of our own mother earth, 
whom we meet reeking from her recent explosion, her waves 
of fire tossing and raging; which, as they cooled, crusted and 
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stood upright as a heap, aud bocauno tho perpetual hills and 
everlasting mountains. Tho weightier masses sunk down- 
ward, towards tho centre, with lighter and lighter deposits 
above, leaving tho crust, when pulverized, for fallow ground 
and harvest. 

As yet, however, tho earth was without form and void, 
anil a hideous nakedness spread over its late burning surface. 
When, strange to tell, gi'ass and trees sprang up, and began 
to ornament the hills and earjiet tho valleys ; and hard on 
the fuotsteps of this wonder trod another; — the watei-s teemed 
with organic life, wliich lashed with oar tho pliant wave, and 
sported in the deep, — and suddenly tho hills sent down to 
the valleys, mid tho valleys sent back to the hills, the bleat- 
ing of flocks and herds, while tho groves sent forth tho joy- 
OMA notes of biixls and insects. All these, in grand concert, 
burst out upon tho silence of nature; and all, as they needed, 
waited on almighty chance, who gave them their meat in duo 
season. 

The organization of tliis delighted choir was such as 
denumded respiration, and tho flowing of a warm blood, for 
which an elastic atmosphere was needed ; and it happened, 
as the earth cooled and consolidated, that several gases 
escaped from confinement, so exactly of tho same sjKJcific 
gravity, and blessed with such social and fi*iendly disposi- 
tions, that they agreed to exist in partnership, and to sur- 
round tho earth, and most benevolently to volunteer their 
aid for respiration, — each, alone, deadly to life, but .united, 
its sustaining power. 

This world of breathing animation rose up with optics — 

camera obscura in tho head, to pencil inside the images of 

objects without. When, lo ! tho orb of day, when ho fled 

from his heated prison, forgot not, in his panic, to take with 

3)^ . 
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bim Btores of light, manufbetUTed for immediate use, wbich 
ever since he has been pouring out, unexhausted, in marvel- 
lous abundance; — light, so dexterously compounded of seven 
oolors as to bo colorless, and well adapted to the purposes of 

vision. 

But, amid tliis exuberance of animated being, there was not 
a man to till the ground, or admire the beauties of nature. 
Behold, then, another wonder: the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, before the earth so cooled as to stop fermentation, pro- 
duced a human skeleton, — around which, with kind affinity, 
can^e the sinews and the muscles, and took their places. The 
lungs for breathing, and the arteries and veins to carry around 
the vital fluid, offered their aid, and were accepted. The 
nervous system — semi-animal, semi-spiritual — took its middle 
place,- as arbitnitor between the soul and the body. And, to 
cover what otherwise hud been unsightly, kind nature pro- 
vided a blanket, and, with kind sympsithy, threw its Velvet 
covering over the whole. The eye, too, lit itself up acci- 
dentally, just at the moment it Avas wanted, and the socket 
stood excavated for its reception, and the mucus warm to 
make it easy, and the ligament to tie it in. The mouth 
op^^ned at the right time to prevent suffocation, and in the 
right place fur speech, and ornamented with double rows of 
ivory for mastication. Wliile nature's self, with pencil dipped 
in the colors of heaven, stood by, well pleased to put upon 
her beauteous workmanship the finish of the sparkling eye, 
and rosy cheek, and ruT>y lip. All this, however, had con- 
stituted only a beauteous animal, but for the glorious accident 
of a machine for thinking, which happened to pass that way, 
and consented to stop a little, and make an experiment of its 
powers in the upper department 6f this marvellous product 
of chance. It took its place, and swung the pendulum, and 
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haa continued to go, with surprising accuracy; though lat- 
terly, in some instances, it has seemed to be out of order, and 
to stand in need of some little rectification, in respect to ita 
reiisoiiing powers. 

There is no evidence, then, that tlie indications of design 
around and above us are the results of accident, or of eter- 
nal material causes. None, that when the earth had so 
cooled us not to scald, and was so liquid that affinities could 
come togetlier, men, self-made, like locusts, crawled out of 
the slime, and managed to get on their feet,- and, by experi- 
ence, ascertained the centre of motion and learned to walk. 
If such had been the sport of nature, we should expect to find 
fragments of bodies, as you find iron castings in your found- 
eries ; heads, legs, ribs, arms, and teeth, in wild confusion. 
For, why should nature always happen to finish a thing 1 
But, in nature's workshop all is complete, working always, 
without intellect and voluntary design, as if she had under- 
standing, and worked according to the wise and *' benevolent 
counsel of her own eternal will.** 

All indications of design in the arts of Ufe are traceable to 
intfllii^eut minds : no one for a moment believes that saw- 
mills and stcamlwtits were ever made without intelligent 
design ; and the man who should make a pond of water, and 
throw in all sorts of chemical materials, and stir them up, 
and wait for beds and chairs to happen, would have to wait a 
great while. The age of such accidents, if they ever did 
occur, must have long since passed away. 

It must be confessed, however, that those who retail such 
dreams lay their scenes so distant in past duration that nono 
can possibly convict them of Cilsehood by opiwsing fact^. 

lint, suppose that, a great way this side of eternity and 
fabulous history, and in the region of common sense, I should 
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ask you, "Who built that furnace? " would any of you answer 
'' Nobody built it. There was a pond of water there once 
and, when it was drying up, somehow, by the action of choib< 
ical aflinities, one night, it came up out of the mud?" 

* * But, who made that stoam-cngino ? ' ' " Why, nature, whei 

she saw that she had a workshop, thought she would try hei 

liand at the arts ; and so she threw in the i>lontiful materia 

wliich kindled up the fire, and out came this steam-engine." 

We prove, then, the existence of the eternal ilind, just a 

we prove tliat of the Immau mind. Just ns you prove your 

selves to be rational beings, so do I prove the being of a God 

But, if you deny that design proves a designer, then will I 

deny your rationality, and treat you as animals of instinct 

but, if you ailmit the evidence of your own rationahty, yoi 

cannot resist the inference, — it will sweep upward, and sto] 

only at the throne of God. 

Suppose you should send out now a committee thi-ougl 
this city, to ascertain whether there be in it any indication 
of mind, and they should return and report that "you 
committee have nitide diligent search, and can find no evi 
dencc of any such thing." 

"What ! did you go into the stores, and did you see n 
manufactured goods 7 " 

"0, yes ; wo saw such things in great abundance, bu 
nothing that might not have come by chance, as well as gras 
and tvws." 

" ]3ut, did you go into the jcwcllei's' stores, and the toj 
shops?'' 

"Yes; wo went everywhere, and saw nothing but th 
products of nature,— al! the oflspring of chance." 

" 15ut, did you sec no men and women, and cliildrcn ?" 
" Yes ; we saw a i)lenty of these automatonSy children 
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nature, going about ; but we saw no e\ddcnce that they hod 
any mind, — notliing wliich indicated that they might not have 
come by chance, as well as the sun and solar system, and the 
hoi-ses and mules, and other animals that we saw along die 
streets." 

But, suppose your committee should return and report 
that at every step they found evidence of intelligent mind. 
Then let them sweep with the telescope the glorious concave 
of liouven, and with the microscojMJ the glorious world of 
e<(ual wonders l)cueath, and they would proclaim that the 
evidence of mortal intelligence was nothing, compared with 
the overwhelming evidence of the existence of an Almighty 
God. 

Let us now attend to a new and more direct and positive 
evidence, — that the aggregate of vmtcnal causes is not 
the cause of universal apparent design, and that mind is the 
cause. 

We obserA'e, then, that it is intuitively certain that some^ 
thing must be eternal. For, absolute nothing could not 
begin to bo or to do anything. Had there ever been a period, 
tlicrcfore, in which nothing existed, there could have been no 
existence now. It is the universal pliil()so])hical proposition 
of Mahometan, Pagan, and Christian, that from nothing no 
positive existence can come into being. No star had twinkled, 
or firmament had spread its curtain athwart the sky; no 
solid earth had appeared, or track of foot, animal or human. 
The wind had not breathed, and the wave had not rolled ; for 
all around and everywhere is blank vacancy — space, infi- 
nite, Tinoccupied — and dead silence. But, something doea 
exist ; therefore something is eternal. 

It is also self-evident, that whatever is eternal is self-exist- 
ent, unbeginning, underived, uncaused, uncreated ; possessing 
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m itself the resources of its own being. This is tbe truo and 
only coi-rect conception of self-existence. 

It is alike intuitive, tliat wlmtever is self-existent is immu- 
table ; for, bcin<5 tlie fii-st existence, and alx)vo and independ- 
ent of, and anterior to^ all causes but those of its own exist- 
ence, it cannot be apj)roached and exposed to changes, by 
causes without itself, nor to the decay and failure or change 
of the esjionlial resources of its own being. 

That, thcrefurc, which has in and of itself existed fi*om 
all eternity, must be the same, and now in no danger of 
failure or change in the eternity which is to come. Wiat- 
ever, therefore, is self-existent and surrounded by universal 
vacancy, must be from everlasting to everlasting the same. 

But what is this solf-existent eternal something 1 

There are ]»nt two known existences in the univerao, — 
matter ami mind ; and that these are real, and different, and 
opj)osite existences, is as obvious and as certain as the exist- 
ence of either. 

We learn the existence of matter from its attributes and 
various causative powers ; and we ascertain the existence of 
mind by its diflerent and opposite attributes and causative 
lowers. 

Matter is a solid extended substance, unperceiving, unfeel- 
ing, unthinking, unreasoning ; without desire, will, design, or 
executive energy ; inert and immovable, but as moved by a 
jwwer other than its own. 

Slind is just the opposite of matter, — a perceiving, tliinking, 
feeling, social, reasoning, desiring, voluntary executive ener- 
gy, whose nature it is to act by its own powers, in perception, 
feeling, thought, reasoning, desire, choice, and action, as it is 
of matter to bo a solid, extended, inert substance. The proof 
that matter and mind exist is obvious to inspection, and as 
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great aa it can be ; and the proof tbat mind exists as mind, 
and distinct from matter, is as great as that matter exists as 
matter. And the evidence that they are totally different and 
opposite existences is as obvious and certain, as that one kind 
of matter differs from another, or that matter or mind exist 
at all. 

Having, then, ascertained that something is self-existent 
and eternal, and that matter and mind both exist, \re approach 
the question, which of the two is the etemal self-existent? 
and this we can decide only by their well-known pi*oi>crtics, 
and their adaptation to produce the things that are. If the 
attributes of matter are adapted to produce the things that 
are, and those of mind are not adequate, our verdict must bo, 
that matter is the self-existent. 

But if mutter should appear demonstrably inadequate, and 
mhid well adapted and competent, to produce the things that 
be, then mind must be regarded as the eternal self-existent. 

But, in exploring the earth, a large portion of matter is 
found in organic forms of life and motion, of which matter 
knows nothing, and for which it has no inherent ix>wer; such 
as grass, i)lants, shrubs, trees, insects, fish, fowls, animals, and 
human boilies^ But it is certain that these organic, living, 
moving fjrms, did not of their own accord spring up from 
dead matter, whose first and only law is the power of lying 
still till moved. History has recorded ik) examples of self- 
organized nuitter, and all the progress made in chemistry 
in this nineteenth century affords no encouragement that 
such discoveries will be made. No chemist has yet been ablo 
to make a spire of grass, or a single leaf, or insect, or ani- 
m'ld, — nmch less a human body, with a thinking, reasoning, 
active mind, the result df material combiirations. These all 
are certainly beyond the sphere of material power, and aro 
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not eternal ; for then tbey most be self-exiBtent, and then 
immutable/ and then thejlnust bo in existence now, — eternal 
Bclf-existent men and women and children, and cattle and 
trees, and all things. 

But, we find no eternal men, nor oxen, nor trees; but rather 
that all things that exiist now — all the men and women and 
children, and trees and animals — are of recent existence, and 
have come do\>7i to us fi-om others of tlieir kind, that have 
passed away. Whereas, if all things were from the begin- 
ning as now, an eternal aggregate, all things that now exist 
are eternal, and wo ourselves are eternal, though our mem- 
ory extends back but a few years, and our existence is 
liastening to a close. 

But there is no greater noasenso than the supposition of 
an eternal material nature, self-existent, and immutable, and 
just as things now are. Every one of all the indications of 
design, in organized matter and living bodies, disproves the 
agency of matter, and demonstrates the attributes and agency 
of mind. 

If we ascend fi-om the earth and examine tlio phenomena 
of the heavens, we behold greater wonders of design, and men- 
tal executive energy : immense bodies of matter in motion, 
indicative of wisdom, benevolence, and power, which may well 
be denominated infinite ; and at such inuueasunible distances 
as renders them fit symbols of the immensity of the power 
^'hich maxle and sustains and controls them. 

By their analogies, it is manifest they are co'T^posed of 
matter, so far as resjwcts their mutual attraction. And their 
motion is not the result of their own power of attraction. 
The power of gravity, being in stiiiight parallel hnes, is not 
a power of action, but ultimately of rest ; so that, witb^/ut 
another and an equal transverse power, if the planets of 
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our system hod been shot out of volcanoes, they must long 
sinco have fallen back into their immcasurablo crater, and 
been at rest. 

AVIience, then, is tho power which holils the sun in his 
place, in relation to tho other suns in space, and prevents his 
own family of planets and comets from rushing into his 
lioHom l 

Whence it is not, wo know. It is certain that matter has 
no Huch |)0wer ; and it is cciually certain, as a matter of fact, 
that a transverse power at right angles with tho attraction 
of gravity does exist, and, by a resolution of forces, bends 
the family of planets to revolvo about their parent sun in 
elliptical orbits, and with an efliciency that h:is. not varied for. 
ages, and with the accuracy of a chronometer. Can this be 
the iiistiuctive conatus of maternal nature, the cfTervcsccnce 
of gases and acids and alkalies, or the chemical combinations 
of minerals and salt water l Do these orbs regulate our 
clocks, and mca3ui*e out our time and sciisons 7 AMiat, then, 
can be that mighty jwwer that gave it the transverse impulse, 
but lie that *^ mcasuriHl tho waters in tho hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended 
tho dust of tlie earth in a measure, and weighed the moun- 
tiiins in scales, and the liills in a balance "7 AMio, but God, 
tho eternal, omniscient, and almighty? If you remember 
that all these planets and satellites and comets arc in mazes 
of constiint and swift motion, varying continually their rela- 
tions and mutual attractions towards the sun and one another, 
modifying their centre of motion and their orbits, you must 
SCO tho necessity of an omniscient, omnipotent power. 

It has lately been discovered by astronomers that the 
nebulio of the milky way are fixed stars ; and that these, 
with all the others, not only maintain their relativo posi- 
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tions to ono another, but arc beginning to indicate a common 
motion in the same direction, as if revolving around somo 
common centre. Are such su1>lime indications of wisdom, 
benevolence, and power, to be .swept away by nn alleged 
cteiTial, unproved and disproved, almighty, unthinking, 
undesii^nin;; nothing;? 

We have now consummated the evidence of an eternal 
Bolf-existent mind. To our conception, it is as great as the 
evidence of any existence whatever, — as great as evidence 
can be. And yet, various objections to this evidence are 
ur^rcd by sceptics, antl arise in the minds of other tliinking 
meu. Wo ^ihall, therefore, not have done full justice to the 
subject, and have hiet the exigencies of the working men, till 
we have stated and answered them. 

OnJECTi')X 1st. It has U'cn said that there is no such 
thing in the universe as cause and effect, — nothing but pow- 
erless antecedents and consequentSj which we call causes and 
effects, because they always appear together. 

This is the theory of llimie, and of several other philoso- 
phers who were not sceptics. The argument is, that wo 
cannot see the causative power, and therefore there is none. 

But are invisible causes no causes'? Is the invisible modus 
operandi no mo^le of action 7 Who sees the gjuscs, or the 
electric power, or the attraction of gravity? and is there, 
therefore, in these, no causative power, because they arc 
invisible ? What is the j>roof J Assertion oidy. What is 
the evidence of the reality of causative power in antecedents 
and consequents / That universally the results are as they 
wouM be if the antecedents were the causes of the conse- 
quents, and there is no evidence to the contrary ; while this 
concurrence itself of mere antecedents without causative 
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power is a universal phenomenon, vrliolly without any cause, 
and wholly without any csvidcnce. 

It must })0 admitted that if there are no causes witliin our 
coguizauco, there are no effects ; and it would be imix)ssibld 
to rise up through nature's works to nature's God. Indeed, 
it would be ilifiicult to pi*ove that there is any such thing as 
nature. It is true, that wlwt we call the laboring men 
have, in their simplicity, thought that there are real causes: 
that the ox, by the chain, draws the plough that turns the 
furrow ; and the wootlman, by his axe, cuts the wood : and 
the artisan thinks that his saw and chisel do execution. 
IJut tliis nineteenth century has developed such effulgences 
of light, that we cannot tell what we be, or where wo be, or 
whether we be at all. So that we all may say, emphatically, 
AVhat nothings were our fathers, and what nothings to our 
cljildren are we ! 

OuJECTiox 2d. It is said that the argument from effect 
to caurJc proves too nmch : involving the necessity of sup- 
posing another God, the creator of him who made the 
heavens and the earth, and another that created him, and 
onwanl ad iuJiHUttm, 

Our answer is, that our argument involves no such thing ; 
for, as we infer the existence of the human mind from the 
indications men afford of mental being, so we infer the exist- 
ence of a greater mind, whose work procdaims him omnijK)- 
tent, inhabiting eternity, and filling immensity with suns and 
worlds. Were there no indications of mental being beyond 
the 8i»here of hunian agency, we should stop at man ; but the 
indications of mental being, and attributes that fill the uni- 
verse Avith suns and worlds, afford as conclusive evidence of 
nn infinite mind, us human plans and works afford of the 
huDiau mind. And wo go no further, because wo have 
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found a caiue adequate to all that is acen and known; and 
wo go no further, because \fO have yet to find a icrap 
of evidence of any other or greater effects than those pro- 
duced by him nrhose invisible attributes are clearly seen 
bj the things that aro made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead. 

But, whenever another universe shall be discovered so 
much greater than tliut manifested by our God, and demand- 
ing a greater God than he to create it, then we will tliiiik 
about it ; but, until then, as at present advised, wo shall 
continue to wui-ship the God of the present discovered uni- 
verse, 08 the only self-existent, eternal, almighty, wise, 
benevolent, and tnie Goil. 

Odjection nd. There is no necessity, it is said by some, of 
a self-existent, eternal Mind» All wo see of men and things 
may have come down from eternity in infinite succession, 
with all their variety of attributes, energies, and effects, just 
as they are, and always will be, — on infinite series, for 
example, of men ami trees. 

Answer. It may ha tluit all tilings have not come down 
by 'succession from eternity. There is no necessity of sup- 
posing this. There is no evidence that it is so; and the 
endcnce is tis ^roat as it cim be that it is not so. That 
mind is the author of this world and the universe, is as evi- 
dent iti that the human mind is the author of the plans and 
proilucts of its ]H)wer and skill within its sphere. And the 
e\idence of the existence of the Divine Mind is os much 
greater than the evidence of the human mind, as his works, 
in numlK'r, wisdom, benevolence, power, and immensity, sur- 
piss tlie works of man. But the su})poscd infinite series of 
men is a palpable inipos^^ibility. 

For an infinite wliich can bo increased is no infinite at all ; 
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but numerals, units, can never be so augmented as that they 
do not admit of more. An infinite series of numbers is aa 
really an iiii|N»s.Hibility, as tliat Jiifiiiito hjiaco should ))o fdlinl 
by finite creations. 

But an infinite succession of causes and eflfects is as absurd 
as it is impossible. For, to get rid of a self-existent eternal 
mind, it supposes every part of this series to be the eftect 
of an antecedent cause, wliile the aggregate whole is an eflect 
utterly without a cause. 

Suppose a chain should descend, in our presence, fit>m an 
unknown height, and I should demand, What supjKjrts that 
lower hnk / You wouW answer, The link alwve it. And 
what supports that 7 The third and the fourth, and so on. 
Ihit what supports the entire chain 7 It is an infinite chain, 
and hangs on nothing! It is a i>erfect contradiction, which 
assumes that every link is dependent on another, while tho 
whole is without supi)ort, — a scries of efiects without a 
cause. 

OiMKCTiON 4th. But, it is said that we may as well suj)- 
l)0se matter, with all its attributes, and api>earances of design 
and ix)wer, self-existent and eternal, as to supi)ose a self- 
existent eternal mind. 

An^sweii. Were wo to reason a priori what the eternal 
self-existence must Ikj, or how many kinds there might be, 
wo might supi)oso what we pleased on suhjects that we know 
nothing about, and publish dreams and Ara))ian Nights' 
Entertainments. We might pronmlgato fantastic theories aa 
to tho elementary structure of the moon, and confidently 
dogmatize ui)on the nature of the dark spots on the sun ; 
and multiply systems of the imagination endless as tho 
changing forms of the kaleidosco])e, but as far from truth as 
the spider's web is from a cable, or a vacuum fi-om substance. 
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Bat our argument for the being of a God does not rest on 
a priori reasonings or theories, or suppositions baseless, but 
on facts which cannot be disputed without denying the exist- 
ence of all things. 

We reject matter, therefore, ns the eternal self-existence, 
because the known attributes and phenomena of the material 
universe ai*o such as matter cannot produce. 

The supposition is a begging of the question, not only 
it'ithout evidence, but against all possible evidence. It is a 
contradiction of the immemorial nature and universal defini- 
tion of matter, as a substiince inert, unperceiving, unfeeling, 
unthinking, and motionless, till moved. 

The power, for example, that starts the motion of the 
planets, does not belong to matter. It is a power transverse 
to the power of gravity, without which every planet would 
have been at rest, long since, in the sun ; a ])ower so nicely 
balancing that of attraction, as, by a' resolution of forces, to 
produce an elliptical orbit. 

There is the comet, also, apparently the lightest and 
loosest form of moving matter, smitten with such aflcction for 
the sun as re<|uires such a transverse stroke to balance it, 
as sends him, panic-struck and blazing, through an eccentric 
orbit of many years. ^VllO gave that impulse to the planet, 
and that stronger impulse to the comet '\ flatter, fi-om all 
her worlds in motion, declares, It is not in me. 

Then, the turning of the earth on her axis — the cause of 
day and night, and the standard of the measurement of time — 
is the result of no material cause ; for the earth moves without 
friction, in vacuo, which could originate no revolving power. 
"Wliat, then, is the power by which she turns on her axis 7 
And. the earth, as the universe before, answers, It is not in me. $ 

We now turn our attention to the human body, to decide 
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whether matter is competent to its organization, and life, and 
powers of action. The body is composed of four generic kinds 
of matter, of almost endlessly diversifie<l composition, to con- 
stitute the bones, sinews, ligaments, muscles, brain, and 
nerves — that convey to the bniin the reports of the senses, 
and either of which being cut, the intelligence stops by the 
way. Then, there are the five senses, which send through 
the nerves their intelligence to the royal mind : the eye, a 
Ciimera obscura, sending in, in miniature, the image of things 
without ; the ear, a trumpet, to gather sound to a focus on 
the drum ; the nose, to aid in breathing, when the mouth is 
closcil, and to warn us of the presence of grateful or repellent 
effluvia ; ta.ste, to alleviate the irksomeness of eating by the 
compensations of appetite and pleasure; and the net- work of 
nerves spread over the whole boily, to watch, and give notico 
of the slightest aggression made on it.4 surface, so that tho 
imni of a ))in cannot touch it without a sentinel's sending 
instantly the intelligence to head-i^uarters. Lesido these, 
there are numbers of distinct departments to coojx?rate in the 
complex general result : tho brain, through which the mind 
receives intelligence, and acts \\\\on the voluntary muscles of 
the lx)ily ; the stomach, a chemical laboratory, to receive and 
decom[)Ose the materials of nutrition ; the lacteals, taking up 
the nourishing fluid, and sending it on its way, through vein 
and heart, to the lungs, — there to bo oxygenated and elec- 
trified, and thence delivered buck to the heart, which, by its 
unceasing, untiring, and mighty power, drives it thi-ough 
the round of arteries and veins, those highways and byways, 
tlirough which it Avanders, till, exhausted by its dejiosits, it 
returns for a new supjjly. 

A similar contrivance sustains the life of all animals of 
blood, and to all plants and trees a system appertains by 
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irhich they may draw fluid nutrition from the earth, each 

nccoriliii*!: to its nature. 

But all these or^anizol f(»nn.s are fiircip^ to matter. It 
has no nature, and no laws of lulture, tliat could produoo 
these tliiiigH ; and to odsumo that it lias such powei*s, is to 
beg the question again, and contradict the admitted nature 
mid deiiiiition of matter, — as a solid, extended, unixjrceiv- 
iiig, unfeeling, unthinking suhstanee. It has in itsi*If no 
|Miwer of motion, and no such mutual attmction of )ttirticles 
]is would bring them together hy aflinities into the generic 
and S|)eeirie com}x»unds which constitute the stmcturo of the 
human Wn\y, Lot the scv)>tieal chemist make a human 
IxMly of all the re«juirtHl elonients in due laoprtions ; and 
lot him a)>iM»int the (lay tor nature., in the prcsiMiee of thou- 
Hiuuls, to a|)*tly tho viial s|);irk, and start the lieaving lungs, 
and deetrity the eire\ilating hUnxl, and wake up thought, and 
the warm afVoctions, and the energetic will; and let him hring 
his saerifuv, and from morning till evening cry, *' Nature, 
hiiir us!*' — and there will Ikj neither noisi», nor motion, 
nor life. 

It' any one sh<»uld insist that the ]>tirticle3 of matter do 
feel ainl think, he must admit that she has been wonder- 
fully ]uuient, vexed as t<he has been with the plough and tho 
hue, and the tooistet^s of men, and the tramp of hoi'ses, and 
8h(x.'k of h.aih% that in all time not one of her (xxir dumb 
mouths should have heeii opened to gruiu or complain. 
Uut, if the sejtiuate particles of naitter do not think or feel, 
he nnist have a sti*ong faith, to believe that nothhig added 
to nothing could proiluce feeling, thought, and speech. 

OiJJiXTiox r>ih. A rei'ent \Nriter, the author of tho Ves- 
tiges of Creation, m«Kle»tly suggests, — That jiossiMy matter 
may 1h? the eternal self-existence, and the present condition of 
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the earth and its inhabitants the slow progressive results of 
the native energies, — a sort of tenuous nebula at first, and 
gradually, by a law of her own nature, tending towards eon- 
solidation and organization. The results of this self-moved 
conattis of matter, he supposes to Iiavo been developed, — • 
first, in the lowest and most imperfect orders, such as worms 
and reptiles ; next, in fish, and amphibious animals ; then, in 
quadrupeds of higher and higher grades; and last, in tho 
lii^^hcst oixler of all, gradually approached through the monkey 
trilje, — man, the lord of tho material self-creation. Ho then 
attempts, from geological discoveries of fossil rcnuiins, to estab- 
lish this chronological order of nature, in tho commencement 
and completion of her works ; and with an apparent success 
that clicered tho sceptical, and alarmed some pious minds. 

But, ui)on this latest efibii; to set aside the evidence of a 
self-existent mind by the supposition of self-existent matter, 
wo remark : 

1. That it is a theory without an atom of evidence to 
sustain it. 

2. It is in opposition to all the hitheilo kno^vn laws and 
definitions of matter. 

3. It is without tho least logical suppoit fix)m his facts, 
were they all admitted to be real. For it is taken for granted 
by him, without tho least evidence, that these begiimings, 
and approximations to motion and organization, are tho self- 
moved action of matter, and not tho progressive results of the 
action of an Almighty mind. But how did inert matter begin 
its first motion 7 

But, last of all, the undcri)inning of this mighty structure, 
which was to supplant the throne of Goil, in a moment fell, 
vhcn llu«rh Miller had discovered in theoW red sand-stouc^ 
— a formation belonging to ono of tho earlier geological 
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epochs, — fossil roinains of fislu tho iiiost perfect, mul which, 
acconling to thi-s theory, should have Ixjoii the most imper- 
fect; — in the light of which, the whole pynimid tumhled, vm 
tlio Ixiselcss fahiic of a vision. The' theory remains, but iUi 
proofs arc not fortlieomiii'^. 

Odjectiox Gth. The last objection I shall notice is among 
the mo*t melaneholv evidences of the wealcnoss and wickedness 
of the alienatetl heart of man, and of tlie necessity of a reve- 
lation. It is a literary curiosity, at which we mii^ht sniilo, 
"were it not the tonib-stone of all |iJist and all comin;^ genera- 
tions. I extract, willi his jK'nnission, from the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, Professor Slowc's account of the lle;^elian philosophy. 
I do this, — fu'sl, because the accuracy of his ipiotatioiis from 
the German will not be <juesiionc^l; secondly, because tho 
innuincnt i>crils of this i»hilMS(»j>hy to our nation have never 
been so intelligibly explained ; and, thirdly, because tho 
solciunity a*nd wei;;ht of his warnings demand in every way 
tho greatest pniciicable circulation. 

'* Jhit what is the IIc;j;elian philosophy 7 I have been 
admonished more than once to treat this philoso]»hy with 
res})ect. to adnurc it at least as an * excjuisite work of art, if 
not a system of absolute truth.' I shall do my best, in this 
p:irticular. I have acknowledgetl before, and hero repeat tho 
acknowledj;ment, that I have no very definite knowledge of 
it. It stands Ix'fore me, in its bulk and its unihtelligibleness, 
as a huge, shapeless, threatening spectre, most fitly described 
iu the words of Virgil : 

Monttrum horremlum, informer ingcm, eui lumen adei»ptuni» 
(.\ inunstcr, liurrkli hulcous, liuge, nnd bliml.) 

But when I think of the tremendous influence it exerts, and 
tho mighty miscliicf it is making, it assumes, to mo (iu tho 
language of Milton), 
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' The other shape. 
If shape it may be called, which shape has none 
Distinguishable In member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance may be called that shadow seems. 
For each s^iiis either ; black it stands as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And shakes a dreadful dart; and what seems its head 
The likeness of a kingly ciHiWu has on.* 

" We speak hero of the Hegelian philosophy only in its 
connection with religion, and as it now exists. Whatever of 
obscurity may rest over some of its speculations, its principal 
bearings on religion are perfectly intelligible^ and are carried 
out to their extreme consequences with a cool audacity that is 
ahiiost frightful. According to Ilegclkinism, the subjecthe 
is not only more than the ohjcctive, but the subjective is tho 
whole, it is the entire substance, and the objective has no 
existence except as the shadow, or reflection, or cretition of tho 
subjective, Tho gi*eat discovery Ijoastcd by Ilogol and hid 
followei's, the great first principle of all truth, the honor of 
whose develoj)nieiit Schelling in vain attempted to chsputo 
with Ilegel, is the absolute identity of sutject and object ; 
that is, I supiK>se, the thing perceiving and the thing j)er- 
cciveil (ire one and the same thing. 

** Admitting this as u fundamental principle, what is Goil? 
Is God tlie creator of man, or is man the creator of God ? 
The latter, of course. The human mind is the only develoj)- 
irient of Go<l. — oidy by the workings of the human soul does 
God arrive at self-consciousness ; and if there were no men, 
there could be no God. There seems to be recognizeil a sort of 
nutura nuturans^ — a sort of blind, unconscious, fermenting 
leaven, constantly working ; but this never attains to i)erson- 
ality or consciousness^ excei)t in the human soul. 

^^ We will not ourselves undert;ikc to make tho stutemcuta 
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of the doctrines of tliis sect ; we will tike them just as thej 
ore mado by one of the uiost nble and active of tho living 
mlvocates of the system, in his work entitled Das Wcsen des 
Chrlstnithums, This is a favorite book among the Germans 
of our own country, and din be obtsuned in any tpiantities at 
our princijwl Gennan bookstores. A brief, but very ssitufac- 
tory, notiee of it has been j^iven in the Christian Examiner, 
publishetl in lioston, No. CLXI. 

*' Says this writer, ' The absohite Bi'iiig, the Gul of man, 
is man*s own Ix'ing/ ' Since G(xl is but our own Inking, the 
ppwer of any object over us is the might of our own lieing. 
In willing, loving, feeling, etc., tliere is no inlluence but of 
ourselves over oui*selves.' * All limiting of the reason rests 
on error.* * Every being is all-suflicient to itself.* *Itis 
delusion to supijose the natuit? of man a limiteil nature.' 
' Heligion is the consciousness of the infmite ; it is and can be 
nothing but man*s consciousness of his own infinite 1)eing.' 
' If you think infinity, or feel infinity, it is the infinity of 
thought and feeling,-^ nothing else. The knowledge of God is 
the kno^vledgc of ourselves ; for the religious object is within 
us.' • God is man's revealed inner nature — his jironounccd 
Belt Religion is the soleum unveiling of the concealed treas- 
ures of humanity, the disclosure of its secret thoughts, tho 
confession of its dearest secrets. The Cbristian religion is 
tho relation of man to his own being its to another Ix'ing/ 
* Religion is tho dreum of the human mwV 

**This is notcaricatuiv, nor riilicule, nor misrepresentation. 
It ia just a phi in statement of some of the prominent doctrines 
of the Bystem, by one of its most able advocates. There is no 
God ; and the devout man, when ho thinks he is worsliipping 
God, is simply worsliipping himself. There is no accounta- 
bility ; there is no individual immortaUty ; when a man dies, 
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his soul 18 reabsorbed into the great mass of being, by the 
natura naturans^ to be again, perhaps, in time developed, 
and so on from eternity to eternity, l^hcse principles are 
lx)ldly and openly avowed, and find able and popular advocates 
both in Germany and in this country. One of the most emi- 
nent of the German republicans, Dr. Voight, of Giessen, dur- 
ing the summer of 1848, decLircd publicly in the Frankfort 
Parliament, that there could be no permanent freedom, till 
the idea of God, and of all responsibility to God, were entirely 
banished from the human mind. No wonder that the German 
revolution, with such men to lead it, proved a miserable fail- 
urc. No wonder that the pious, intelligent, sober men of 
Europe, viewed the whole movement with distrust, and finally 
abandoned it altogether. Atheistic lilx^rty is the woi*st kind 
of tyranny. An editorial article in a i)olitical newspaper, 
published in Cincinnati, during the present year, says, * Reli- 
gion is the cause of all the oppression which exists ; inasmuch 
as it cajoles poor sufferers with the chimerical idea of a heaven 
hereafter ; and the source of religion is want of education, 
ignorance. This is the origin of all evil.' The same princi- 
ples, with a little more regaixl to a religious public sentiment, 
and partially disguised under a garb of specious phraseology, 
are zealously proixigated in New England, and infect largo 
nunibci*s, es|)ecially of our educated young men. Before they 
lK\!;in to feel the need of religion, tlio foundation of religious 
faith is taken away. For this work of ruin, the genius of 
llegelianisin has jjcculiar facilities. It can appixiach unj)er- 
ccivcd, and accomplish its purpose before its presence is sus- 
pected. It can use the language of any theology, even the 
most orthodox, and convey its own ideas in the words of an 
evangelical faith. 
'^One of the plirases already quoted from Feuerbach may 
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serve as an example of the deceptive nmniier in whicli lan« 
goago may be used. It is this, ' God is man's inner nature, 
his pronounced self.' Here, it may be alleged, is the New 
Testament doctrine of the Logos, the Goil-mau, God revealed; 
and in like manner %ve may get the Holy Ghost, as that may 
1)0 considered to be the inner nature of man reacting uimn 
itself, and this may be called tluit spiritual influence which 
good men crave and pray for. Thus can the Hegelian 
atheist, with most conscientious deccptivencss, use all the 
language of the Trinitarian Christian. For the Trinity of 
Hegel, see the last number of the Libliothcca^ p. 293. 

" With this philosophy, testimony is nothing, objective 
narrative is nothing ; history is not to be learned from external 
BQurees, — it must be devcloptMl from within; facts must not 
besought for, — they must be made; and on this principle 
they act with great consistency and vigor, as we shall see 
when we come to examine their theories of the Gospel history. 
Another of the principles of this philosophy is eminently a 
practical one, namely, that * man is God, and nmst woi-ship 
himself.' This the Ilegolians do with tliO most cnthuHiastic 
devotion. Such self-woi^hip was never before witncsstMl on 
earth. The enormous self-conceit of these men, the self- 
conceit of Hogel himself, the pitiful folly of his admirers who 
pronounced tlieir eulogies over his gnive, are among the 
greatest monstrosities which ever, existed on this planet of 
monsters, comparable to nothing but the lizards larger than 
ten whales, and the frogs bigger than elephants, which are 
said to have existed on the pre- Adamite earth. Self-conceit 
is a symptom of the disease. The venerated Neander, in a 
letter to Prof Schaff, of Mercersburg, justly characterizes 
the system as ' the philosophy of a one-sided logic, of intel- 
lectual fanaticism, and of scJf-deiJicution.^ My respected 
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friend, Prof. Schaff, himself, I am happy to see, takes no 
exceptions to this view of the subject. Indeed, he Iiimself 
calls this kind of Ilegelianism an 'arrogant pantheism, differ- 
cnt from atheism only in form ;' ' a lifeless formalism of the 
undcrstjinding, that destroys at last all soul in man, and 
turns him into a pure speculator on the open heath, an un- 
fruitful thinker of thinking, a heartless critic and fault-finder.' 
(Schaff's Kirchenfreund for Jan., 1851 ; also, Mercersburg 
Review, vol. ill., p. 81, ff.) 

** There is no di.sinterestedness i;i this philosoi)hy, there is 
no veneration, there is no love. Each being is all-sufficient to 
itself, and Ciich revolves around itself as its own centre, and 
each is at the same time both planet and sun, both axis and 
orbit. iVnd what can come of such kind of principles, but 
selfishness, and animalism, and every evil work ? 

*• Now, it is such philosophers as these, who presume to sit 
in juilgraent on the New Testament, to estimate the characters 
therein portrayed, to determine as to what is, and what is not, 
fitting in a revelation from God toman; to decide with solemn 
majesty,// priori y from internal marks only, out of the depths 
of their own consciousness, and with nothing else to aid them, 
as to what is spurious, and what is genuine, in the sacred 
writings ! How well they succeed, we shall see under our 
next head ; and wo will only say here, that if opposites aro 
the best judges of opposites, if goats are the best judges of 
perfumes, if worms have suitable qualifications to decide on 
the merits of eagles, then are these men qualified to sit in 
judgment on Jesus, and the apostles, and the Avriters of the 
gospels. Yet their writings, arc published, translated into 
dilTerent languages, and extensively read. In various ways 
they exert a great influence even over those who never read 
them; the echoes of their voice reverberate from many a 
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newspaper and ])opular ix^riodicul ; their sound is heard in 
luuny a lyceuni, and mechanics* in:$titutc, and mercantile 
association, and debuting club ; they inflate the vanity, and 
lieighten the self-conceit, and set loose the {Missions, of many 
a young man in our institutions of learning ; and prpduco 
extensively a ruinous infection in the Avholo intellectual 
atmosphere, not sparing even the theological school, the min- 
isterial study, or the Cliristian pulpit/' — (Uibliotheca Sacra, 
vol. MIL, pp. 508^512.) 



LECTURE II. 

CAUSES OF SCEPTICISM. 

Trutii is tho reality of things. It is natural as it 
respects the nmteriul ^orkl, and inoml as it respects mind, 
accountability, and moral government. Our knowledge of 
truth is by consciousness, intuition, the senses, and evidence. 

Consciousness is the mind's recognition of its own being, 
powcra, and actions. 

Intuition is the mind's perception of obrious primary truths, 
which are the elements of demonstration, such as, that every 
cflfect must have a cause, and that tho sum of tho parts is 
c(|ual to the whole. It is intuition which constitutes the 
premises of demonstration, the primary truths being seen by 
tho mind, and each step in the process also being a matter of 
intuition, or mental perception. 

The re}X)i'ts of tho senses aro called knowledge, becauso 
they so uniformly correspond with the reality of things that 
occjisioniil aberration occiisions no distrust, but rather con- 
firms the general rule. 

There is a yet wider field of knowledge, which lies without 
the sphere of consciousness, and beyond the range of intui- 
tion and the cognizance of the senses, tho realities of which 
arc certified to us by evidence ; and the confidence produced 
is called belief. 

The e^^dence wliich sustains belief is either the evidence of 
human testimony, or the accumulation of probabilities from tho 

5^ 
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i^nifonn operation of the laws of nature. This last evidenoo 
rests on tho svlf-cvidcnt pro{)osit!on, that no cflcct can exist 
without a cause. We judge, fix)in the supposition of a stated 
order of cause and cRect, that what has been and is will con- 
tinue to be ; where there is no perceived cause of change : 
and this belief rises fi-oin faint pix)1)ability to monil certainty, 
according to the frecjuency and unifurinity of the eflfccts pro- 
duced. Had the sun never risen K^foro to-day, the evidence 
of its rising to-morrow would be no greater than the ai»i)ear- 
ancc of a meteor in the sky. would be of its return. But, had 
the meteor appeure<l as uniformly as tho sun has appeared, 
the evidence in both crises would be ci{ual, of a stated 
order of cause and efTect 

The difference between demonsti-ation and moral ceilainty 
is, that in one case the mind sees the objects of comparison, 
and sees the result, which, of course, is knowledge ; but, in 
the other, derives its confidence from the perception of prob- 
abilities multiplying till they produce confidence, or moi-al 
certainty. On the whole, consciousness, intuition, the seases, 
the evidence of testimony, and analogy, all rest on the sup- 
position that things arc as they seem to be, and will con- 
tinue to manifest the same attributes and results. 

Scepticism is a statu of mind in which those constitutional 
grounds of certainty fail to produce confidence. Sometimes 
the evidence does not satisfy the mind in respect to its suffi- 
ciency ; and, in other cases, where the argument seems to bo 
intellectually conclusive, it fails to produce any correspond- 
ing sense of the reality ami certainty of the things proved. 
Sometimes, in cases of mental alienation, confidence is sus- 
jjcndetl, nn«l men doubt their own l)eing, or personal identity. 
When it respects intuilion, demonstration loses its i)Owcr. 
When the senses are distrustcil, expcrimentid knowledge fails. 
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Instances are not uncommon, in Triiich persons have supposed 
themselves, or their friends, to liave become some other 
])erson ; and I have just rend of a gentlciimn, iivho, for two 
years post, lias refused to leave his dwelling, fix)m the full 
])ei*8uasion that ho is a tea-pot, and should endanger so frail 
a vessel by an unrestmined intercourse with external objects. 

It is the field of moral government, however, and account- 
ability, over which the mist of darkiKss is apt esj»ecially to 
gather, and doubts to settle down. For hero the temptation 
to doubt is greatly eidianccd by sinful character and its 
liabilities ; and the facilities of perversion and distrust, fix>m 
the nature of the evidence, are proper tionably multiplied. 

It is scepticism in relation to the being and government of 
Go<l, and our relations to it as accountable sulijects, as dis- 
closed in the Bible, wliich will constitute the subject of this 
lecture. 

I employ the terra Scepticism in preference to the terms 
Atheism, Infidelity, and Heresy, because these are more 
invidious, and because scepticism marks more accurately the 
state of this entire class of minds. In fact, there are few 
who j)0{iitively dislxilieve the Iwing of God, or the inspiration 
of the Bible. To doubt is commonly the extent of human 
attainment, in throwing oif reluctant responsibility to the 
government of God. The Atheist does not know that there 
is no God. lie merely does not believe it, and doubts. The 
Deist does not disbelieve the inspiration of the Bible. He is 
merely not convinced that it is true, and doubts. Those who 
reject the received doctrines of the Bible do not fully dis- 
believe them. They fear often that they are true, — hope 
earnestly that they are not, — and doubt. 

The present is eminently an age of Kccpticism tlu'oughout 
the ^orld. Pagans are becoming Bceptical in ix'spect to their 
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ancient systcmd, ]Maliometins arc beginning to djstrost 
their ancient Propliet, and Papists to distrust the infiiUibility 
of His Holiness, and the Church. And Protestants, instead 
of tiiking things upon trust, are, with inereaised determination, 
a])]K'aling from the decisions of men ; and even sceptics them* 
selves ai-e Ix^ginuing to doubt, whether, in their sceptical 
"wanderings, they have not got out of the way, ond may not 
Ix? in dan^or of Wnvf lost. 

AMicnover an epidemic sweeps over the world, wo take it 
for granted that there is some univei*sal cause ; and, on the 
same principles, when we witness* the wide-spread aberration 
of mind on the subject of evidence, we conclude that thero 
are some causes of corresponding extent and power which 
produce the result. 

It will be the object of this lecture to develop some of the 
causes of this mental j)henomenon, as respects the being of 
God, the inspiration of the Bible, and the exj)osition of some 
of its d(x?trine3. 

1. Undoubtedly, the generic cause, without which all 
othei*3 woulil be jwwerloss, is to lie sought in the alienation 
of man from CkkI, and his deep avei"sion to the responsibili- 
ties of bis lierfect and eternal government. It might not at 
first be HUpiH>siil tliat a jx'rfoct government, consulting 
wisely and benevolently the highest gooil of every subject, 
could Ik? an object of aversion ; and to loyal minds it would 
not Ik? ; but to the disloyal its very perfection and stability 
are its terrific attributes. An attempt to execute strictly the 
laws of the land, on all points, would create a revolution, — 
not because the laws are not good, but because men arc evil. 
And it is because GimI is good, and men are evil, that they 
are averse to resj)onsibility, and seek to alleviate their fears 
by the interposition of uncertainty and doubt. They are 
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willingly negligent of the acquisition of evidence, and 'slow 
of bcait to believe what is proved, and dexterous, by inat- 
tention, to throw the testimony into a quick oblivion, and 
perpetuate around them a sceptical and unrealizing state of 
mind. 

2. The great perversion of Christianity during the dark 
ages, by the downfall of the Roman empire, the incui-sion of 
the northern Ixirbarians, and the extinction of civil and 
religious liberty, has been, from age to age, a source of 
prejudice against Christianity, and a fruitful cause of 
declamation and scepticism. 

During the miihiight which settled do^vn upon the world 
by the extinction of science and religion, the feudal system 
ai'ose, which lies at the foundation of that inequality of rank 
and property wliich characterizes and curses modern Europe. 
To peri)Ctuato this unjust monopoly, the state gave its pro- 
tection to the church, and the church gave its terrific power 
to the state, until at length the church became the ascendant 
power, and ruled the world with a rod of iix)n. Under this 
ecclesiastical despotism, the nations of the civilized world 
groaned, and travailed in pain, a thousand years. 

During this long night, liberty, and virtue, and vigorous 
enterprise, nlept in chains, and Avere punished as felons; while 
no debasement, or impurity, or fraud, or cruelty, which Imman 
ingenuity could invent, or human i)Ower execute, was unprac- 
tised. These abominations of ecclesiastical despotism have 
brought ui)on Christianity an oilium, and surrounded the sys- 
tem with a jealousy, which the Protestant Reformation, and 
the restoration of civil and religious liberty, have not been 
able wholly to wipe away. And, to this day, the disciples of 
those who acliieved this illustrious emancipation aro involved 
in the odium against Cliristianity created by tho priesthood 
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whose horrid despotism their great prcdeceasora were em- 
ployed to overthrow. 

3. The uuti-christiun conspiraey, tho long-delayed bat 
terrific result of perverted Cliristiunityj has given . a new 
impulse to tho cause of scepticism. 

The reviviil of letters at the Rcfoimation, which emanci- 
pjital lialf Euro|)o, produceil so much li«^ht in countries where 
ecclesiastical ilouiiniun still maintainiil its empire, as rendcrc<l 
the darkness visible and intolerable, and produced, first, 
Deism, and at len;;th Atheism, and the French llcvolution. 
For more than half a century, the conspirators attempted, by 
argument and ridicule, to emanci])ato tlic people from tho 
power of superstition and the priesthood, and the prostituted 
energies of civil government, until they came to the conclu- 
sion that, while irresponsible men were permitted to wield tho 
sanctions of Christianity, there could be no liljcrty ; and that 
there was no way to emancipate the nation, but to obliterate 
all belief in the being of God and the Bible, and to sweep 
away every vestige of Christianity. And tliis they system- 
atically attempted, and most thoroughly accoraplishctl, by 
falsehood, by ridicule, and by argument, until, aided by the 
corruptions of the reigning system, they succcchIchI in obliter- 
ating from the mind of a nation all traces of IxjUef in tho 
bein;» of God. and a future state. 

The e.\i)losion was terrific. It seemed, for a time, to suspend 
tho entire action of tho divine government, and overturned 
thrones and altars : but it blew to atoms, also, the eonspira- 
tora, and all their cliimerical hopes. It was hke the uncapping 
of a volcano, whoso fires rolled one continuous- sheet of deso- 
lation over all. It was amid voices, and thuriderings, and a 
mighty eai-thquake, that the tremendous system fell. 

But, though tho effort fiuled to overtluow the govermooient 
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of God, and tho world has been ¥ramed of the tenon which 
await an atheistical political millennium, their specious writings 
still remain, to pervert those who have forgotten their results. 
There is in them no great profundity of talent, or ground of 
confidence; but there is in them the best possible adaptiition to 
unhinge and unsettle mind; and whoever reads them with 
impUcit confidence will be subvei-tcil. Charged with ridicule, 
like tho poisoned arrow, tliey inflict a double death : by tho 
8ti*oke, they destroy ; and, to make assurance doubly sure, by 
the venom which they throw into their system, they destroy. 

4. The attempt to repress scepticism by authority, and the 
odium of hanl names, has served rather to augment than to 
stay the malady. 

It is not the plan of Heaven, that truths which lie witliin 
tho sphere of evidence should Ix) obtained without mental 
cfTort. Ac(|uisition by investigation, and delight in action, is 
a part of the mind's everlasting emplo^anent and blessedness. 
Men ought to tliink for themselves, as really as they ought to 
eat for themselves ; and if, to prevent infidelity, you repress 
investigation, you may have uniformity, indeed, but it will be 
that of vacant minds. You may avert storms, but it will bo 
to secure stignation and putrefaction. 

It is not tnie, however, that free and independent thought 
tends to infidelity. Therc always have been minds, and there 
always will lie, who will not submit to dictation, or timely com- 
mit to memory other men's opinions ; and it is such men to whom 
the Ilefoi-mation owed its birth, and fi*om whom the Uible has 
receiveil its most able defence. And if, as incident to such high 
action, there should be some who sometimes miss the mark, 
they are not to be treated as outlaws. You may intimidate tho 
abject in this manner, but assuredly you will raise uj) around 
tho church an army of poweiful, embittei*ed assailants, to 
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mako ropriBab, by tho subversion of her sons. No doubt men 
are ocoountable to God for their dniij^crous errors, and their 
mischievous tendency niay pi-opcrly bo exposeil ; but it should 
be done in tho knguago of conipiission towards them that are 
out of the >vay, and not m the hmgungo of contempt and 
vituperation. 

5. It is not uncommon for men to mistake their feelings 
of unreconcileil avereion to truth for lack of evidence. 

We are not satisfieil, they sjiy. We are not convinced. 
We arc ready to l)elicvc, when tho evidence is sufllcient. 
But the whole secret is, that they are not pleased. To the 
disolxnlient, law always appears unreasonable. The entii-o 
anti-social conspiracy of thieves, robbers, burglars, pickpock- 
ets, and swindlers, look upon our laws and institutions with 
avewion, and are deeply jirejudiced and virulent in their 
opjx«ition. They regard sei)arate property, and government, 
as a usuq>ation, and their own disgrace and exile as an unrea- 
sonable persecution. And thus, and for the sauie reasons, do 
sinful men feel towards the government of God ; and they call 
tluit insuilicicnt evidence which fails to remove the discontented 
feeling. 

G. Another finiitful cause of scepticism is found in tho 
supjioscd irresponsibility of man for his opinions. 

Tor that Avhich is constitutional, instinctive, and unmodified 
by volition, doubtless we arc not accountable. And, if opinion 
were formed without the modifying iniluence of the heart, the 
maxim might be just. But it is not so. There is no place 
where piission, prejudice, interest, and aversion, have more 
power. It is the will which sends out to summon the wit- 
nesses, on one side only, or on both, as it shall decide, — 
which shuts the eye, and stops the ear, and suspends tho 
recording pen, and is all awake, currcnte caiamo, when the 
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aido testifies which favors inclination. It is tho will which 
writes tho testimony upon sand, or upon brass, as it favors or 
offends. It is tho will, the busy dexterity of an evil heart, 
which gathers up and piles into the scales all the specioua 
arguments which fiivor inclination, and keeps out the argu- 
ments wliich would turn them against predominant desire : — 
and when the light is too overpowering to render an crrono- 
ous venlict possible, men see, as in a glass, tho truth, and 
straiglitway, fi*om inattention, willingly forget its image and 
supei-scriptiou, and even where conviction maintains its 
empire, move the tongue in opposition to the better judgment. 

Such being the meddling and powerful dexterity of the heart, 
it needs ix)werful resi)onsibility to bind it to good behavior. 
Among holy beings, responsibility is tho guardian of \1rtuou3 
action. Notliing in heaven thrives without it; and on earth, 
among alienated subjects, its cessation is desperate licentious- 
ness. How can it be expected that men will toil thi-ough 
extended investigations, and hold tho balance even against 
fear, and divei-sions of interest or p;\ssion, without motive? 
As well might morality be reconciled with total irresponsi- 
bility of action, as an enlightened and correct belief. 

7. The demand of evidence on moral subjects, which tho 
nature of mind renders impossible, is another cause of scep- 
ticism. 

Wliy, it is said, could not God make unbelief impossible, 
as in consciousness and demonsti-ation 1 Because the truths 
to be proved lie beyond tho limits of consciousness, or tho 
sco])e of the mind's intuition, or the cognizance of the senses. 
Who can demonstrate the history of the American Revolution, 
the adoption of the constitution, or its correct exposition ? 
The great business of life is guided by experiment, analogy, 
and testimony ; and though it admits of moral certainty, it 

6 
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admits of projudico, and folly, and wilful cvosion. Let ono 
of thcso philosophers put in practice liis own maxim, and we 
shall perceive liia folly. lie sends for his physician: — " Sir, 
can you demonstrate that I am sick, and what ails me, and 
what will cure mc7 " ** Not exactly ; but I peix'eivo symptoms 
of indisposition upon you. I know, by observation, what dis* 
case they indicate; and, by experience, I have ascertained 
the remedy,'* " None of your quackery ! — I am not a man 
to bo imposed upon ! Demonstrate to me that I am sick, and 
what ails me, and what will cure me, or I have no further 
occasion for your services." lie sends for his merchant : — 
"But first I wish to bo certifietl of the correctness of your 
charges. Can you demonstrate tliat these articles were taken l ^ * 
"I can prove it by satisfactory evidence." *'I shall not bo 
satisfied by any evidence but demonstration." lie sends for 
his attorney : — "I tliink it probable that I may soon leave this 
loose-jointed world. Can you infonn mo how I can demon- 
strate my hist will and testament in favor of my beloved wife 
and children?" "Indeed, sir, I cannot." "Then, petti- 
fogger, leave me, as I hope soon to leave this world of visions 
and of doubts ! " 

8. The pushing of investigation, without first principles, com- 
petent instruction, and study, is a fruitful cause of scepticism. 
The dependence of high and sublime truths on those which 
are obvious is such, that no man who neglects the elements 
of knowledge cim possibly unlock and enter her secret cham- 
bers. Wliat mind can reach the depths of tho mathematics, 
the heights of astronomy, or tho secrets of chemistry, without 
attending to the alphabet of these sciences ? What progress 
has ever been made by man in knowlctlge, but as theories 
have been abandoned, and intuition, and experience, and evi- 
dence, made the basis of knowlctlge 7 — and yet, without lamp, 
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compass, or chnrt, or study, men plungo into tlio profound of 
theology, and grope, and rend and involve the subject, until 
desperation or despondency puts an end to their fruitless labor, 
in a state of scepticism. It is a law of Heaven, that men shall 
ac(|uiro knowledge on all subjects, in the first instance, by 
instruction, and careful, perpcvering mental application. But 
sceptical men insist on being self-taught, and that, also, 
without the t'lx of patient mental application. 

l>. The pushing of investig:ition In^yond the 1)0undaries of 
knowledge is a freijucnt cause of discouragement and scep- 
ticism ; going l>eyond the sphere of consciousness, or of intu- 
ition, or of the senses, into the territories of theory, and 
twilight, and conjecture. These, often, are men of vigorous 
minds and impatient desire ; and, comet-like, launch forth in 
their fiery career : but, having gone beyond the centrij)etal 
attractions of the moral universe, they fiill by their own dens- 
ity, and flounder amid tlie bogs and quagmires of chaos and 
old night; or, like the adventurous navigator, they launch out 
on an unknown sea, tempest-tossed and not comforteil, ever 
dreaming that some land is near, and straining their sightless 
eyeballs ujwn darkness, in the constant expectation of tho 
bursting out of some grciit light, — to whom is still reserved 
the blackness of darkness. For, though their strength were 
e<iual to that of Polyphemus, it is exerted, without vision, in 
smiting upon the waters, to raise a mist about their own 
heads. 

10. Tho society of sceptical men, who are scoffers and 
partisans in the warfare against Christianity, is a i)0werful 
cause of scepticism. 

All whoso confidence in tho Bible falters, are not scoffers. 
Many venerate Christianity, and would by no means im|Kvir 
its influence on other minds, who feel, and sometimes lament, 
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the unsettled condition of their own. But there are men 
who are inflamed with the nmdness of unbelief, and who osao- 
ciate and systematize their efforts to undermine the confidence 
of the community in Christianity ; and, to the young who fall 
under their influence, their words of scorn are terrific as bat- 
teries, contagious as the plague, corrosive as csuiker, and 
deadly as poison. h\ their associations they assail the inex- 
perienced with false statements which they are not able to 
contradict, with sopliistry which they cannot detect, with 
objections which they cannot answer, and with blasphemies, 
made eloquent by the inspiration of the bowl, which amaze 
and confound them. The den of lions, and the retreat of 
adders and vipers, are not more perilous to life than these 
evil communications are to a sound mind and confidence in 
evidence. 

Philosophy is the nature wliich God has given to things, 
as perceived by tho human mind ; to matter and to mind, in 
the endless relations of cause and eifoct, motive and choice. 
And, so far as the properties . and laws of created things lie 
\^'ithin the cognizitnce of our faculties, they cohstituto the 
material of all knowlinlge, anil of all experience. 

The lUble itself, while it never proloss(!(lly tcaeli(»H, always 
assumes, and never contradicts, the true philosophy of things. 
"When it describes things as they appear to tho eye, tho 
appearance corresi^nds with tho description; when it as- 
sumes the-nature, or attributes, or relations and consequences 
of things, observation verifies always tho accuracy of the 
assumption. It cannot be interpreted without it, and cannot 
bo exi)laiiieil in opposition to it. Indeed, the interpretation 
of language, as figurative or litenil, turns on tho known 
properties of the subjects spoken of; and, of several meanings 
possiblo, the nature of the subject decides the selection. 
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The difficulty in the primitive ogo, and ever since, has been, 
that fiilse philosophy has been interpolated in nature's book, 
and tlio attempt pertinaciously made to accommodate tho 
Bible to those facts \\'hich never happened, and to make 
those theoretical apparitions the expositions of truth; — a pro* 
cess which has kept torture upon Holy Writ, and an earth- 
quake in the church, to this day ; and never will tho river of 
tho water of life run pure, and copious, and irresistible, ex- 
tending universal life in its course, till all the interpolations 
of a false philosophy arc blotted out from nature^s page, 
and rent from the system of interpretation, and thrown 
away. 

11. With these remarks in view, I proceed to observe, that 
the creeds of the Reformation are often made the occasion of 
perplexity and doubt to inexperienced minds. 

They contain, unquestionably, the system of doctrine 
taught in tho Holy Scriptures ; and they have stood, through 
ages, against the encroachments of eiTor, as the iron-bound 
shores to the ocean.- 13ut they were constructed amidst tho 
most arduous controversy that ever taxed the energies of 
mail, and with tho eye fixed upon tho errors of the day, and 
on tlio ix)intrt around wliith tho battle chiefly raged. On some 
topics tlieyaro more full than tho proi)ortion of tho faith how 
demands; some of their ])hraseoIogy also, once familLir,' would 
now, without explanation, inculcate sentiments which are not 
scriptural, wliich tho framers did not believe, and the creeds 
were never intended to teach. They present also the results 
of investigations, without giving to tho reader tho inter- 
vening steps, without which, minds not favored with leisure 
and undisciplined by study could not easily arrive at tho 
conclusions. 

Of coui-se, they appear rather as insulated, indcpendent| 

6* 
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abetract propositions, than as the symmetrical parts and pro- 
portions of a beautiful and glorious system of divine legisla- 
tion, for maintaining the laws and protecting the rights of the 
universe, while the nlienuteil are reeoncileil and the guilty 
are psinloned ; and though, as abstract . truths correctly 
expounded according to the intention of the framcrs, they 
unquestionably inculcate the system of doctrines contained in 
the Holy Scriptures ; and though, as land-marks and bouuda« 
ries between truth and error, they are truly importiint, — yet, 
as the means for the popular exposition and, the Siiving appli- 
cation of truth, they are far short of the exigencies of the day 
in which we livo ; inoro Hki'ldon^ of truth, c<)m|Mircil with the 
system clothed and bi^autificd, and inspired with life, as it 
exists and o[>enites in the word of God. Unhappily, also, 
some of the most important truths they inculcate are, in their 
exposition, so twisted in with the reigning philosojJiy of the 
day, as to Ik?, in the popular apprehension, identified with it; 
and are made odious and repellent by its errors, as if these 
pliilosophical theories were the fundamental doctrines of the 
Bible. There is no end to the mischief which false pliiloso- 
phy, employed in the exposition and defence of the doctrines 
of the Refoimation, has in this manner accomplished. Good 
men have contendeil for theories, as if they were vital to the 
system, and regarded as heretical tliose.who received the 
doctrine of the Bible, and only rejected their philosophy. 
They have cried out against and renounced philosophizing, 
when it was their own philosophizing which divided and agi- 
tated tlie church. Li this manner, the church has been filled 
with controversies, ami feuds, and jealousies ; and intelligent 
men, ofiended alike by absurd philosophy and unchristian con- 
troversies a)x)ut it, have, in the conflict of opinion,* become 
discouraged and disgusted, and have either adopted heretical 
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opinions or become sceptical. It is my deliberate opinion, 
that the false pliilosophy which has been employed for tho 
exiM)3ition of the Calvinistic system, has done more to obstruct 
the muix'h of Christianity, and to pamlyzo the saving power 
of the Gos|)el, and to raise up and orgai^ize around the church 
the uimumbered multitude to behold, and wonder, and despise, 
and {)erish, than all other causes beside. There is no subject 
which so moves my compassion, or fills my soul with regret, 
or my heart with the feeling, **0 that my head were waters, 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and 
night for the slain of the daughter of my people ! " 

Nor is it to be expi^cteil that the Gusjiel will ever be 
uttituleil with its primitive power in sudden and numberless 
conversions, till it is again, as it then was, preached in 
demonstration of the spirit and of power, unobstructed by the 
clouds and darkness of a Cdso philosophy. The poiuta 
esju^cially affected by this pliilosophy are vital to the prin- 
ciples of moral goveniment, and involve the constitutional 
perce})tions of truth, tho universal dictates of common sense, 
and the unequivocal elements of accountability, as recognized 
in human government, as sanctioned in the Bible, and aa 
employed by tho Holy Spirit in convincing men of sin, and 
of God's justice in their condemnation. If the theories of 
tliis philosophy are not absurd, nothing is absurd; and if they 
are not false, nothing is false ; and if, accoixling to them, the 
conduct of God is not indefensible and unjust, it is only* 
because what God does is right, simply and only because ho 
does it, and therefore nothing which he does can Ik) unjust. 

Tho |K)ints to which I allude, as violated by a false philoso- 
phy, are, the principles of personal identity, — by which tho 
l)osterity of Adam arc distinct from, and not to be confounded 
with, their ancestor ; the principles of peirsonal accountability 
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and desert of punishment, — that men ore not nmde aoooont- 
able and punishable for the conduct of Adam, though liable to 
Bin and misery, as its universal consequence ; the nature of 
sin and of holiness, considered not as material qualities or the 
substance of the soul, or as instincts, but as the spontaneous 
action of mind under moral government, in the full possession 
of all the elements of accountability ; aud, above all, the doc- 
trine of the decrees of God, and the universal certainty of all 
events to his fore-knowleil;^c : to which may bo added, the 
nature of the atonement and its extent, and the doctrines of 
election and rcproTjution as they shine in the liilde, and 
not through the medium of a perverting philosophy. 

WTiatever of these philosophical theories appertained to^ 
the system during the arduous conflict for civil and relir 
gious liberty against the Papal desi)otism of modern Europe, 
men endured, — even swallowed them unhcsitiitingly, almost 
unthinkingly, in (he presence of a greater evil; but, since 
the conflict has passed away, and the nature of mind and 
moral government is better understood, and the numlxjrs 
who think and will think for themselves multiply, the repug- 
nance to this false philosophy has steadily increased, and will 
increase, till that which is adventitious and false is relin- 
quished, and the truth is preached in its purity. and unbroken 
power. 

12. These evils of philosophy have, however, been greatly 
aggravated by the caricatures of Calvinism, which, on all 
sides, have been multiplied. 

I have never seen or heard a correct statement of the 
Calvinistic system from an opponent. Consult almost any 
oracle of opposition as to what is Calvinism, and the response 
will be, Calvinism is that horrible system which teaches that 
God has foreordained and fixed, by irresistible omnipotence, 
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whatsoerer oomcs to pass; that he has made a very small 
number of mankind on purpose to bo saved, and all the rest 
on purpose to damn them ; that an atonement by Height and 
measure has been made for the eleet only, but M'hich is 
oflercd to the non-elect on conditions impossible to be com- 
plied >vith, and they are damned for not accepting uhat did 
not belong to them, and could not have saved them if they had 
received it ; and that infants, as well as adults, are included 
in the decree of reprobation, — and that hell, no doubt, is 
jKivc^l with their Ijones. 

It is nlvdlcM^ to say that falsehoods more absolute and 
entire were never stereotyped in the foundery of the father 
of hes, or with greater industry worked oflf for gratuitous 
distribution from age to age. 

IS. False conceptions of the nature and prerogatives of 
reason, have*becn another abundant cause of confusion and 
scepticism. 

Reason, considered as a faculty, is tho mind itself acting 
upon evidence and moral fitness; and that is reasonable 
which the mind perceives to l)e conformed to some acknowl- 
oiWcd standard of truth or rectitude. 

In the presence of competent testimony, belief isf reason- 
able ; in natural philosophy, whatever accords wth the laws 
of matter is reasonable; in moral government and the- 
ology, whatever accords with the nature of mind and freo 
agency, and the principles of kiw and moral government, is 
reasoniiblo ; and in relation to the comprehensive purix)ses of 
God, that plan is reasonable which will best develop his 
power and wisdom and goodness in the creation and govern- 
ment of the intelligent universe. 

AMiilo correct conceptions of reason, as a faculty, prevail, 
. and a coiTcct standai-d of what is reasonable is maintained, 
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tfie decisions of tlio mind vritliin tho sphere of its competency 
may be relied on, and the maxim, that nothing b to be beli&ved 
n^'liich is contrary to reason, is true, — meaning only, that 
notliing is to be believed ^vhich contradicts our consciousness 
or our intuition or our senses, or without evidence, or which 
is contrary to tho kno^\'n laws of the natural or moral world, 
or to those principles of oixler which God himself has rendered 
too obvious to be mistaken or controverted. 

But the fact is, tliat loose and incorrect conceptions of 
reason, as a faculty of mind, prevail, and also concerning 
what is the external standard of what is reasonable and 
unreasonable. . 

By some, reason is deified, and clothed with a sort of 
unerring omniscient intuition, in respect to all sorts of matters 
and things. So that one of these sagacious philosophers has 
only to turn his sapient eye on any subject whatever, and, 
however recondite and profound it may be, he sees, with 
the slightest glance, what is reasonable about it, and what 
is absurd, and can settle it instantly, with oracular cer- 
tainty. 

Others regaixl reason as a sort of moral instinct, which 
decides by feeling instead of eyesight, and exercises on all 
points an unerring discrimination. 

But, as to the last popular import of the term reasonable, 
that is, sometimes, what acconls with the preconceived opinions 
of men, — with what it seems to them most suitable and proper 
that God should do, — and sometimes, it is that which corre- 
spends with their wishes, and. sits pleasantly on their feelings. 
Now, when such vague and false conceptions are farmed of tho 
attributes and capacities of reiuson, in the utter absence of all 
correct and definite standards of comparison, and in that outer 
darkness to which presumptuous men push their speculations 
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wbere God reigns alonOi and asks no ootinsel, and gives no 
account of his matters, is it wonderful that men become 
bewildered, confounded, wearied, discouraged, and at length 
sceptical, from the supposed impossibility of knowing any- 
thing ? When they explore the Bible, and analyze the con- 
duct of God, with such false conceptions, it is not wonderful 
that what they meet with does not correspond with their 
preconceived opinions, or with their wishes, or with their 
feelings ; and that they sliould be ofTended, und )X)rplcxcd, and, 
in despondency and vexation, give up the knowlalge of tho 
truth, as something which cannot be obtained. 

14. The liberty which some nominal Christians have taken 
^vith the inspiration and exposition of the Bible, has tended 
powerfully to undermine their own and the public confidenco 
in the book. 

Having decided by reason what the Bible ought to mean, 
they have attempted to make its stubborn dialect conform, 
and to stop its mouth where it would speak amiss, or by tho 
rack to compel it to prophesy deceits, and — where all this 
will not avail — to lop off with the knife the incorrigible pas- 
sages. But, by tho time this torturing, pruning process is 
ended, there is little left, whiclr the experimenter himself 
believes, and but little confidence in that which he affects to 
believe. When it has been once assumed that the Old Testa- 
ment is oLsolete, and filled with unworthy conceptions of God, 
and dangerous errors ; that certain portions of the'N^ew Tes- 
tament are sjmrious, and others mistranslated ; that many of 
the epistles are of doubtful authority, and none of them so 
giiarde<l by inspiration as to exclude false reasoning, allego- 
rizings, and mysticism, and accommodations to the errors and 
prejudices of the age ; that even tho gasj^els are not a revela- 
tion, but merely a history of one, which uninspired men 
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wrote down as well as they could remember, bat with Ics^ 
ability tlian Cicero or Socmtes would have done it, — they are 
prepared for the conclusion, that there is no revelation, and 
that reason is man's only guide; that there is some truth in 
the Bible which was once revealed, which lies somewhere 
amid the rubbish of ages, and the confusion of mistake ; but 
what it is, and where it is, reason must decide, taking up the 
])artielcs of truth by its o^-n attraction, as the magnet extracts 
iron from the sand. No other l)Ook could sustain its character 
for truth under such treatment; no other book written 
by men of common sense was ever regarded as being thus 
inca|)ablc of definite exposition. Such uncertainty thrown 
upon human legislation would destroy utterly the power of 
civil governments. Were it announced from the bar and the 
bench that the obvious import of the statute-book is not the 
true import ; that more than half of it is obsolete, and filled 
with false principles of law ; that, in the best parts, some 
enactments are interpolations, and others borrowed from dead 
languages mistranslated ; that none of them are the laws of 
the sUite, but the mere history of laws, passed ages ago, 
wliich the bystanders heard enacted, and wrote down for our 
use according to the Iwst of their recollection, with fewer 
means of accuracy than the reporters of parliamenUiry or 
congressional debates ; that they have sent down to us many 
wise and some foolish laws, wliich need to be modified in 
accommodation to the altered state of society ; and that, in 
discriminating Wtween what is obsolete, and interpolateil, and 
misremembered, and mistranslated, and what is genuine and 
obligatory, the bench, and the jury, and the people, must 
judge for. themselves, — following the dictates of their own 
reason, — could the statute-book, Avith no more dcfinitenes3 
and authority, defend us against the innovations of tho anti- 
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social system? Andean the Bible, as Heaven's law-book^ 
bo treated thus, and continue to bo ^' tlio law of the Lord, 
converting the soul ; the testimony of the Lord, which is 
pure, making wise the simple,*' — " the power of God and tho 
wisdom of God unto salvation "'? Can such loose and low 
opinions of the Bible be thrown out upon tho community, 
and not subtract from tho reverence and the confidenco 
wliich is indispensable to render it the efficient legislation of 
Heaven? Tlie results of tliis practice have corresponded 
with its tendencies. In Germany, it has brought com- 
mentator and reader to the frank, unqualified denial of the 
inspiration of the Bible ; and in this country the same treat- 
ment of the Bible has already produced, and is producing, 
the same results. 

15. Another occasion of scepticism is the confounding of 
the physical and moral power of God. 

Physical omni[)Otence is tho capacity of God to do whatever 
is, in the nature of things, possible to be done by direct 
power. 

Moral omnipotence is the capacity of God to do, by laws 
and moral influoncc, whatever is consistent with tho naturo 
of mind, of free agency, accountability, and moral govern- 
inc!it. 

lie did not so make the solar system, as that its govern- 
nieut, by the ten commandments, should 1)e a possible thing ; 
or so constitute the mind, as that choice and accountability 
should, by any possibility, be the result of a direct, irresistible 
omni{x>tence. But multitudes confound this distinction, and 
a})ply the attributes of physical omnipotence to the govern- 
ment of mind, and, thus drawing inferences against the Bible, 
attempt to explain away its unbending orthodoxy. Why, 
they say, if faith is necessary, does not God make men 
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believe? Is he not omnipotent? Wliat need waa tbere for 
an atonement? Could not God have beld the heart of the 
nniveTBe steady, even though ho had sanctified and pardoned 
the guilty? Is he not almighty? Docs he not desire the 
salvation of all, and work all things after the counsel of his 
own will ? Whji then, will not all men be saved ? Who can 
believe that he will punish, when his power enables him just 
as consistently to save? They overlook the fact, that while 
by simple power he controls the material universe, he must 
act in the govcrnnient of mind by laws, und motives, and 
monil influence, with rcforenco to the forniatioii and continu- 
ance of fi*eo agency, und accountability, and clmractcr ; and 
that to assert that God can govern mind directly, as be 
governs matter, is to beg the question, and deny the distinc- 
tion between material and moral government, and contradict 
the Bible, which declares that God, by the law, could not, 
and only through the atonement could, be just, and the justi- 
fier of him that belicveth. 

16. Another cause of scepticism is found in mental disai- 
pation. 

There are multitudes who think incessantly, but never 
make the eflbrt to methodize and digest their thoughts. Thej 
read all sorts of books, engage in all sorts of discussions, hear 
all sorts of preachers, vainly hoping that, in some fayorcd 
moment, truth personified will stand before them. But, as 
she does not appear, they let tlie heterogeneous mass float in 
upon and oppress the mind, as undigested aliment does tlie 
stomach, till fumes and debility cnsuo. No wonder tbcy 
cannot believe anytliing. The animal who could not eat 
between two e<iual attractions of appetite, and at length 
gorged himself by eating cverytliing within his reach, would 
not be in a more pitiable coudltion. 
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17. The union of (Church and state in Protestant nations 
has been a fruitful cause of scepticism. 

It was the result of an orilcr of things which the reformers 
could not change ; vr hich, though it sometimes aided, hin« 
dercd, more than ithclpcd^ the cause of pure religion, while to 
religious liberty it gave little besides the name. 

It was tliis unhallowed alliance with the stnte which witli- 
divw the eye and the heart from the pi'otcction of Heaven, to 
rely on an arm of flesh, and fl*om the doctrines of Heaven to 
the coniinandiuents of men, and which fiWaX up the church 
with profe.isoi*rt by Hubscriptionn to creeils and conformity to 
cercmouie.i, without tlic evangelical qualifications of rejxjnt- 
ance towanls Uod, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
tliis bad alliance, the Sabbath was profanc<l, and a lax moral- 
ity prevailed within the sacred enclosures of the church, and 
discii)line was neglcctetl, and crimes tolerated, in high places 
and low ; while the right of presentation to the ministry by 
tlie king and nobility, rendered the ministry a sinecure, and 
filled it, not unfrequently, with ignorant, vicious, and heret- 
ical men. 

This preposterous exhibition of religion in alliance with 
the world, obscured her glory, destroyal her purity, and 
broke her ]K)wer, and emancipated men from the dominion 
of Christianity, to iall back upon scepticism and infidelity. 

In this country, we have indeed no union of church and 
state ; and yet we have not escaped entirely the amalgama- 
tion of the church and the world. Just in proportion as, on 
prineijiles of superstition, or fonnality, or policy, men with- 
out holiness are recognized as membei*8 of* the church of 
Christ, the same results will follow : a lax observance of tho 
Suljbath, a loose morality and formal worship, antinomian 
fataUty, or Arminian laxity of doctrine, both of which aliko 
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grievo the Spirit, and abandon man to his own heart's lost 
It was this amalgamation of the church with tho world, in 
Now England, by a profession without evidence of piety, 
tliat stopped, for seventy years, those revivals with which 
the colonics commenced, and which began agiiin only with tho 
restoration of the scriptural tenure of membership, by a cred- 
ible profession of holiness. It was this amalgamation which 
brought unconverted men into tho ministry, and introduced 
first a lax Calvinism, and then Arminianism, and then 
Arianism, and after that Socini!mism, till at length scepticism 
became the pralominant cast of those who were not profess- 
edly evangelical. 

The attempt making by some to annihilate the distinction 
of church and congregation among nominal Christians, and 
to com{)rehend in one charitable fellowship entire towns, 
parislics, or congrcgutioi\s, is one of tho most efficient methods 
wliich could bo devised for putting out tho Kght and paralyz- 
ing the ix)wcr of tho G()S|wl, and filling tho land with sceptics 
and infidels. 

The way to prevent infidelity is not to unspiritualize Chris- 
tianity, and make it simply a religion of forms and movable 
terms, so accommodating that unholy men shall find neither 
i*eproof nor reixjllency ; not, so to bring down the church, and 
its doctrines and discipline, that infidels may find themselves 
well (qualified and acceptable brethren, without any change of 
sentiment or practice. 

Men of sense despise such temporizing policy. They know 
that religion is either a matter of vast magnitude or nothing; 
and since these teachers reduce it so nearly to a cipher, they 
choose to go for tho whole, and regard it all as a fable. 

If you search tho congregations of the whole nation, you 
will find scepticism to predominate most in those places where 
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the claims and sanctions of the Gospel have been brought 
down the lowest, and the difference between Christian and 
iufidcl so narrowed down, that, in the conjunction, it would 
be difficult to decide whether Christianity liad been converted 
to infidelity, or infidelity to Christianity. 

18. Not a few are rendered sceptical by the protracted 
habit of believing the truth without obeying it. 

The snares of the world, and the dcccitfulness of riches, 
and the lust of other tilings, spring up, and choke the word, 
and it becomes unfruitful. In this condition of unproductivo 
hearing, while the world rises in relative estimation, the con- 
cerns of eternity recede and disappear. The result is a grow- 
ing insensibility of mind to evidence. The being of God, and 
the inspiration of the Bible, and the realities of the eternal 
state, though certified by evidence more luminous and pow- 
erful than ever was concentrated on any other subject, assume 
the ])osition of believed but unrealized truths, like those dis- 
tant orbs of heaven whoso light, as yet, has not reached the 
eai'th. The man has a respect for religion, and its institu- 
tions ; and, under the power of conscience, there is at times 
solemnity, and impression, and many good wishes, and half- 
formed resolutions, and earnest desires, and sad regrets, and 
many feara, and many hopes of being and doing better. But 
this, at length, becomes an irksome state. The wane of lifoi 
and the approaching shades of evening, warn the subject that 
his days arc almost numbered, and that eternity is near. lie 
would prefer becoming a Christian by regeneration, if he 
thought he could ; but begins to fear that he never shall ; 
wishes there might bo some other way, hopes there may be, 
und begins to look around with exploring eye, to see if there 
is not. And immediately, as eagles gather about the slain, 
temptations gather about the ruined man, and volunteer their 
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Old. And now tlio truth, hetinl bctbro mih {Nitioucei tiegins 
to bccomo irksomo and iMiinful, and ho hears vr ith the reaction 
of excited sensibility. lie believes, to be sure ; but then the 
doctrines are pi*eucheil too much, or >vith too much terror, or 
too much earnestness, or too much severity, or personaUty of 
reference. lie wishes that ministers would preach the rela- 
tive duties more, and the doctrines less. Still, it is slowly 
that eilucation, and conscience, and habit, let go. In times 
of peril, and of quickened attention to religion, conscience 
awakes, and drives out the intrusions of doubt, and shakes 
liis soul with salutary fear. lie trembles, relents, and is 
almost persuaded to become a Christian ; but the elastic cord 
which binds him only yields to the pressure, but does not 
break; and, when the momentary effort has passed by, returns 
to its strength. And now the alternative becomes imperious 
of meeting or disbelieving the terrors of the future state; and 
finally he determines, if possible, to disbelieve. A large pro- 
portion of the virulent opjwnents of evangelical doctrine and 
the Bible, are men who were once nominal believers, and had, 
at some period of their life, been seriously awakened about 
the concerns of their souls, until despondency, and guilt, and 
fear, made them sceptics. 

19. Unde&ied and unworthy conceptions of experimental 
religion, as asf^oeiated with the weaknesses and extravagances 
of indiscreet and fanatical good men, are the occasions of 
uncertainty and doubt to many minds. 

I do not regard as fanaticism a sudden and deep sense of 
guilt and danger, falling upon many minds at the same time, 
and followed speedily with filial sorrow for sin, and affection- 
ate reliance on the Saviour, and a life subsetjuently conse- 
crated to his service. I have reference to great excitement 
iffherc there is little knowledge ; to excessive, unregulated, 
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tumultuous fooling, — Buponsoding discrotion, and enlisting 
tlio animal auscoptibilitics, and norvouB oxcitcmcnt| and 
spiritual prido, — regardless alike of scriptural restraint, and 
the decorum of civilized social inteixjourso. When suck 
^vhirlwiuds of wildfire break out among wood, and hay, and 
stubble, it is called by some a revival of religion ; but, though 
there should be some religion amid the vast disorder, I call it 
fanaticism, and the real religion of it is like a few kernels of 
wheat amid mountains of chaff, set on fire and blown a1x)ut 
by furious winds. It is owing to such excesses, that lasting 
associations of odium are attached to revivals, even where no 
such exhibitions are witnessed, and where the effects aro 
pure and undcfiled religion. 

20. Another cause of scepticism is found in dissoluto 
habits. 

The process is short and obvious. The conflict between 
the man's practice and his conscience is too severe to be per- 
manently endured. One or the other must conf )rm, or there 
can be no peace. To relinquish liis guilty pleasures and 
sinful ways, he is not prepared. These he will not give up, 
and therefore his only alternative is to deceive himself, and 
still his conscience by false testimony. This commonly 
is attempted, at first, by an endeavor so to expound the 
Bible as that it shall speak peace to the wicked. But it is 
formed of such unbending materials, that, though bent out 
of the way, like the elastic bow, it flies back the moment 
the constraining force relaxes. If wrested, it requii-es 
too much watchinfr, and holding wrong, to consist with 
convenience and comfort ; for though, with great effort, it 
may be stretched upon the rack, and compelled to prophesy 
jKiaco to the wicked, no sooner are the engines of torturo 
relaxed, than it thunders out again, ^' There is no peace, saith 
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mj God, to the idckcd." The Biblo, therefore, to a Yicious 
man, is a most terrific book ; i^ith all ho can do, and with all 
the help he can obtain to explain it away, it keeps him in 
constant alarm : like the fires of a volcano, it burns fiercely 
beneath his feet, and keeps up a dreadful sound in his 
ears, and shakes his soul with reiterated and unsubdued 
alarms, until, in weariness, and vexation, and desperation, 
he turns furiously, and rushes, vi et armis, upon his 
unrelenting tormentor. And now ho stands erect, and 
sets his mouth against the heavens, and his foot on all 
¥rhich is pure and holy ; and calls it emancipation, and the 
triumph of reason over education, and superstition, and 
priestcraft. 

Before the epidemic of infidelity passed over our land, 
nearly all the vicious were condemned to do penance for 
their crimes, by a nominal belief in Christianity, and the 
retributions of a future state ; but since that event, nearly 
every man and woman of dissolute habits hu3 secretly 
or openly renounced the Bible, and joined the sceptical 
caste. One illustration of this kind may stmid for thou- 
sands. A youth, religiously educated, comes, in quest of 
employment, from the country to one of our great cities. 
Ilis principles are unpervcrted, his breath is pure. Ids 
morals are uucorrupt, his conscience is tender, • and all liis 
habits are good. But he is a stmnger ; and, in his vacant 
moments, far from pirents and friends, is solitary. lie £dls, 
at length, into the society of amiable, polite, and courteous 
young men ; but, alas ! adepts in the wiles of temptation, 
and the practices of evil, they spread the snare for his feet, 
and dig the pit for his downfall. At fiist, he is shocked, and 
recoils ; and they, nothing daunted, renew their assiduities, 
and let iall upon his ear their sympathy for his fuintness of 
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heart and superstitious fears. Their sophistry and cavib 
distil as dew upon him, and their sare:ism eateth as doth a 
canker. By little and little, his heart receives the shock mth 
less i-eiwllcncy ; and, as he sees that they eat and do not die, 
and hears them bo;wting of their liljerty, the young unhal- 
loweil desire begins to rise in his bosom ; and, as conscienco 
falters, and his fears subside, in evil hour he consents to tho 
enticement, and is undone: Still, for a season, a wounded 
conscience pains him, and he passes sleepless nights and days 
of woe. " 0, that I had never left tho abmles of purity, and 
come to this guilty city ! 0, that I hiul resisted and bui'st 
away, when I faltered and was almost jKjrsuadeil to do so ! 
0, my mother ! what wouldst thou say, didst thou know what 
thy son is doing I 0, my sister, didst thou see what thy 
brother has become, how would thy pure heart bleed!" 
But the net is ujx)n him, and he struggles only to Anxxr 
closer the toils aljout him. The stream is rolling on with a 
broader, deeiwr tide, which he resists with a feebler arm, 
till, in dcsi»eration, resist;nice ceases, and ho gOQS downward 
in the full career of augmenting crime. At length, his guilty 
plosisures surpass his income, and, to meet the deficiency, ho 
Inirrows of his emjJoyer. Yes, he borrows, — without leave, 
indee<l, — but to repay ; and borrows again, and rejwats tho 
loan, till repjiyment iK^comes impossible ; and at length detec- 
tion and shame burst upon him. And now his character is 
gone, his prospects in life are blasteil, and he becomes misan- 
thropic and despenito. Ho will not reform, and ho cannot 
endure the hell which the truth believed kindles in his bosom, 
and resolves to bury his wretchcilness in the ruins of hia 
faith. He calls to his aid Hume, and Paine, and Volney, 
and Voltaire, and Owen, and Wright, and becomes a sceptic ; 
and between tho gambling-tublo and tho brothel, and tho 
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midnight enterprises of tho anti-social band and the jsil, he 
spends his days ; till at length tho hand of justice overtakes 
him, and he dies in a halter. 

21. I will only add, tliat implicit confidence in great and 
learned men who have been unbelievers, is a frequent cause 
of scepticism. 

For, though there is no class of men who boast more of 
free luid iudependent thought tlmn sceptics, there are, in 
fact, few men who think less, or rely with a more tame, 
implicit, untliinking confidence on the opinion of others. 
They assume that these great men have examined the subject 
thoroughly and candidly on both sides, and that where such 
minds have been unable to find competent evidence to rest 
their faith upon, it must be that there is none. But all these 
premises, so important to the conclusion, arc assumed without 
evidence, and falsely. Tho instance is probably yet to be 
found, of a sceptic who had soberly, and cjirefully, and can- 
didly examineil both sides ; who had studied the history, and 
design, and. evidence, and exposition, of the Bible. Many 
who have undertaken to read it, only to find armor against it, 
have been cured ef their scepticism ; but I do not believe a 
well-authenticated inst;mce can be found, of a sceptic who was 
a gooil biblical scholar, and who studied thoroughly the Bible 
and its evidences, and remained a sceptic. But, if it were so, 
it would be nothing to be relied on, while of men of gi-eat 
mind and learning a hundred to one read and are convinced. 
Great minds have also great and evil hearts, powerful pas- 
sions, gieat vices of life, and great aversion to the truth, and 
violent prejudices iigainst it, and an indoniituble |»ride, revolt- 
ing against the duty of k'coniing little children, that they may 
enter tho kingdom of God. The children of our Babbath- 
fichools, of twelve years of age, are probably much better 
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acquainted with the history, and doctrines, and evidences of 
the Bible, than the ablest deists, who have poured forth tor- 
rents of scorn and invective against it. Nothing, therefore, is 
more weak, and foolish, and perilous, than the scepticism 
which is inspired by confidence in perverted talent, and 
unapplied knowledge, and the decisions of ignorance, preju- 
dice, and hatred, against the word of God. 

In respect to the remetly for scepticism, there are two 
courses. One is the concentration of the mind upon admitted 
truths, with reference to the immediate exercise of right 
affections. 

The knowledge requisite to the exercise of the affections is 
far short of that which is demanded to settle all the difficulties 
and remove all the doubts of a speculating mind ; and correct 
affections in >iew of truth are practicable, while many clouds 
hang over particular departments of the great subject. A 
man may understand and approve the vital parts of the con- 
stitution of the United States, long before he has studied and 
made up his mind on every particular; and his patriotio 
approbation of what he does understand will aid him in tho 
study and comprehension of the rest. In like manner, when 
the heart shall render to God tho homage of love and confi- 
dence, gratitude and obedience, in view of such exhibitions of 
his character, and word, and ways, as are comprehended, 
and entitled to affectionate confidence, three-fourths of all 
the speculative difficulties will pass away as the mists recede 
MoYQ the rising sun, and those which linger will be soon 
luljuHted. 

To ucToiiipliHh tliin rosuU, liowever, a rigid inhibition must 
Ik) hiid U|H)a the habit of six^culution. For tho prcHcnt, 
it nmst.be stop|x;d, and the whole soul be turned from tho 
cfibrt at knowing everything to tho effort at doing the will of 
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God, as fiur as known ; and to this end, tho Biblo should bo 
devoutly read, with a Biinplo refcrcnco to understanding 
and obeying the ckiiuis of God ujion the heart Let a 
careful non-intercourse bo mnintaincil with all associates who 
'would divert your mind ; brfng around you tho society of 
intelligent Christian friends ; and give yourself, at stated 
times, doily, to retirement, the reading of the Scriptures, and 
fervent ])rayer for guidunco and illumination. Attend 
BtateiUy also upon tlie public worship of God ; and bo careful 
to avoid every practice which would do violence to your 
conscience, and to preserve unbi-oken, and with increasing 
vigor, all your ^serious mental associations ; and doily, and 
often as the knowledge of duty breaks in upon your mind, — 
do it. Give to Gwl the affections of your soul, and consecrate 
yourself to his service. Exerci.se ingenuous sorrow for your 
sins, and rely afToctionately Ujwn the Saviour. 

The chief chfliculty you will have to encounter will be the 
mental effort to begin, and the difficulty and irksomeness of a 
first attemi)t to fix your thoughts uj)on an Unwelcome and 
long-neglected sulyect. It is this reluctmco of tho mind to 
give itself immediately to the subject, and tho faintness of 
heart incident to the early stages of effort, upon which tempt- 
ation eonwntrates its power to produce indefinite procrasti- 
nation and doubt. But decision will soon Ixj followed with 
augmentiHl |K»wer of resolved purpose, with diminislied resist- 
ance, and with the increased influence of the Spirit, till, hy 
the divine blessing, you come to a calm, intelligent, delightful 
consecration of all your powers to him who loved you and 
gave himself to die for your sins. 

Tho course here recommended is not a mere theory, but a 
practical prescrij)tion, often repeated, and never, to my 
knowledge, without auspicious results. I have known young 
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mon of literary distinction and sceptical habits, who obtained 
quickly in this way permanent satisfaction, which years of 
discussion and mental scrutiny had foiled to bestow; and 
veteninis in sceptical debate I have known, who, by a devout 
communion with their own hearts and the Bible, have como 
into the possession of abiding confidence and tranquillity of 
mind. These results are doubtless an illustration of the 
pix)niise, " If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine," and of what is meant by lx?coming a little child, 
in order to enter the king<lom of God. The man who will 
not obey the Gos|>eI till he can comprehend everything which 
appertains to the vast system will probably never obey it ; 
while he whose heart follows with equal steps the movements 
of his undei'stamliiig may hope to find his path shuiing moro 
and more to the iwrfoct day. 

Thei*c are, however, some minds of such a temjx'rament, 
and of such inflexible habits, as may render the total inhibition 
of sjwculation extremely difficult. In such a case, wliilc I 
would still urgently recommend the preceding course in 
respect to the devout discipline of the heart, by reading, and 
prayer, and efforts to feel right, there would seem to be a 
necessity of referring the mind also to the elementary princi- 
ples of accountability and moral government. These are tho 
pillai-s of the temple, without wliich it is but a heap of 
S])lendid ruins ; and no one can be convei^sant with sceptical 
minds, and not perceive their deficiency in elementary 
knowledge, and exact definitions. They always include some 
positions at variance with the principles of moral government, 
aiul leave out principles which are indisiKjnsublo to a just 
conception of the subject ; and, like missing a figure in an 
arithmetical process, it vitiates the result. But, the mistake 
having been made, and persisted in, and incoi^porated in 

8 
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OTery train of thought, is not likely to be dotootod by the 
subject alone. The aid of some intelligent friend ia needed, 
Tvho, in a free conversation, may point out the false assump- 
tions, and supply the deficiencies, and put the definitions and 
reasonings jn order ; and, gi'ner.iUy, they will movo on unhi- 
aseil, to a delightful result of mental satisfaction. The ele< 
mentary princi])le3 of the Christian system are, like the 
elements of all the great works of lleaven, few, obvious, and 
of sublime simplicity ; and I liave never known them disen- 
cumlx'ixHl, an<l fairly prescnteil to the minils of scepticsil men, 
without gi-atifying results. 

These elements of theology are comprehendcil in just con- 
ceptions of the decrees of God, as having for their object un 
intelligent universe, C(un|H)sed of free agents, and governwl 
by perfect hnvs, perfectly admihistere<l, — incliuling the reme- 
dial svstem for the nmintenance of law, and the refoimatiou 
and forgiveness of the gnilty. They are easily umler- 
Btood ;* and when these great lights in the moral heavens 
arise, they dispel all darkness, and perplexity, and doubt. 
The temi>tations to atheism, and fatalism, and to heresy 
and error, pass away ; an«l reason; acting upon correct prem- 
ises, arrives with ease amd delight at consistent and satis- 
fying results. The conscience does its office ; the heart feels 
its accountability, and obligation, and guilt: and, by the jwwcr 
of truth and the Holy Spirit, the will signifies its adhesion, and 
the affections flow forth in those channels of Ixjnevolence and 
complacency which Heaven has provided for obedient minils. 

It is not enough, however, that the mind, long ve.\ed awl 
bewildered, should ))C guided oneo only through the labyrinth 
out of the wilderness into the open field and the light of day. 
The perceptioas of the way might become dim, or the mem- 
ory of old associations might return, to bias and bewilder tbo 
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niiml. The process should be travelled over in the society of 
experienced fi'iendship, till the truth becomes familiar, till all 
its impressions remain, and its light shines serenely, and all tho 
perverting associations of error fall as scales from the eyes and 
chains from tho soul. And Avith such aid, >vhere tho commit* 
ment of party, or tho pride of reason, or malignant animosity, 
or inveterate vicious habits, do not prevent, the result is as 
sure as anything uhich depends on tho unpcrvertcd action of 
evidence and moral influence upon the human mind. 

AVhero no such guidance of experienced friendship can I30 
had, no alternative remains but to add to the first prescrip- 
tion, inflexibly adhered to, the careful study of the best ele- 
mentary authors on mental philosophy, a!id moral government, 
niid the evidences of Christianity. This, though a somewhat 
protracted and l:il)orious course, is the only alternative, and 
is justified uml enforced by the immensity of the interest at 
stake. 

Paley's Natural Theology stands unrivalled as a neat, copi- 
ous, conclusive argument, of tho existence and operation of 
the omniscient design, almighty power, and unmingled Ikjucv- 
olcnce, of an eternal mind. But, for just and comprehensivo 
views of tho fii'st principles of religion, the Analogy of Nat- 
ural and Kevealed Keligion, by Butler, is probably unrivallc<l 
by any product of the human mind ; and, studied thorougldy, 
and honestly, and prayerfully, by any mind of sufllcient jKiwer 
to be entitled to speculate at all, will guide it out of darkness 
into light. 

The motives to adopt somo course to alleviate and confirm 
a wavering mind arc numerous and powerful. 

Scepticism is a condition empty of enjoyment, and attended 
with great mental desolation. Sceptical men are never Siitis- 
fied with their speculations, and are never happy, and oro 
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often miserable. The mind was made for the aoqniaition of 
kuowloilgo ; and that knowledge concerning wliich they doubt 
— the being, character, hw, and government of God — is, of 
all knowledge, the most interesting in itself, and the most 
important Scepticism, therefore, dooms tho, intellect to 
Bterility and famine, and the heart to vacancy, and the soul 
to suspense, on this most important subject 

It is also an entuxily gratuitous deprivation of good, and 
endurance of evil. 

The reiterateil complaint, that thero are so many opinions 
on the subject that notliiiig can be known, is as unfounded 
OS it is pui>illaiiimous. Were opinions the only source of 
knowledge, and to be weighed by the pound, or to be counted 
by the dozen, to decide by the suffi-age of number what is 
true, the condusi<>n might be well founded; but facts and 
cvidenoo are i\\o material of knowUnlge, and the elementtiry 
truths of revelation arc just ns plain, and their results just 
OS easily atttiined, and just as satisfiictory and certiin, as 
on any other subject. On the same condition that knowl- 
edge can be obtained in natural philosophy, it can be 
obtainetl in theology. . Honest, persevering application is 
the universal condition of knowledge in every deimrtment 
of the kingdom of God ; and the theological department is 
just as accessible to study, and just as certainly rewards 
industry, as any other. At the entrance it is written, — 
**If thou shalt incline thine ear to wisdom, and apply thy 
heart to understaniling ; if thou cricst after knowledge, and 
liftest up thy voice for understanding ; if thou seckcst her as 
silver, and searchcst for her as for hid treasure ; then shalt 
thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge 
of God."* 

•ProT. 2: 2—6. 
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By far tho greatest portion of intelligent minib who have 
candidly and thoroughly investigated have eseaped indeci- 
sion and doubt, and multitudes by tho same means havo 
emerged from darkness, and come into the possession of a 
settled confidence. It were a liW on Heaven, to suppose 
that it has thrown wide open all the avenues of natural 
knowledge and lit up lamps al)Out them, and shrouded with 
impenetrable darkness the tlireshold of moral government — 
the gateway of eternity. God is not the author of scepticism. 
He has not thi-ust out orbs of intelligence to roll about him 
in blackness of darkness. It is his desire to manifest himself 
to the minds which he has made, by pouring out floods of 
light around him, through the medium of his works and his 
word ; and the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err. 

To every sceptical man, I would siiy, then, iu conclusion, — 
Tho subjects U|K)n wliich your mind wavers are too iniiK>rt- 
niit to bo permitted to hang in doubt. You cannot provo 
that there is no God, or that tho soul is not inunortal, and 
accountable, and depraved, needing an atonement and sancti- 
fication, to escape everlasting ruin and obtain eternal life. 
I>ut, l)cfore you reject the subject, you ought to be well 
nscertoined that the inspiration of the Bible, and its represcnt- 
inioiis of human character and the future sUite, arc NOT true. 
Were your titles to your earthly estate doubtful, that fact 
would wake up all your energies, to put the matter out of 
doubt. If y<»u had as nmch evidence in tlic night that your 
house is on fire, tus you have that you are a sinner, and that 
God will by no means clear the guilty, wouM you cry " Peace ! " 
and sleep on, because you did not know to a certainty that it 
was your house which was burning 1 Would you pass a road 
beset probably with robbers, because you had some doubts 
whether they would be there or not 7 If you had as much 

8^ 
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evidence of poison in your cup as yon bave that Christianity 
18 true and scepticism ruinous, would you drink, because you 
did not certainly know that there was death in it 7 It is not 
enough that you do not know the Bible to bo true. You 
ought to know it to be fake, before you reject it : seeing, if 
it is flilse, nothing is lost ; and all is lost, if it bo time, and 
you reject it. 



LECTURE III. 

TDB PERILS OP ATHEISM TO TUB NATION. 

Thif know also, that in the last days perilous times shall oomo ! for mm 
shall be lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, 
disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural afrection,truoe- 
breokers, false accusem, incontinent, fierce, dcspisers of those that are good, 
traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God ; 
having a form of godlincs!*, but denying tlie power thereof: from such turn 
away. Fur of thU sort are they which crci»p into houflcs, and lead captive 
silly women ludcit with sins, led away with divers luHts ; ever learning, 
and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth. 

Such are the men ^iiose assault upon Christianity was 
predicted eighteen hundred years ago, and fulfilled by the 
atheistic conspiracy in France against the being and gov- 
ernment of God. The result terrified the world, and sent 
the experimentalists howling out of time, or crying to the 
rocks and the mountains to fall upon them. 

Recently, the disciples of this school, imported and indi- 
genous, ha\dng recovered from their panic, wish to repeat 
thoir exiK'riment upon our republican institutions. For, even 
here, the conjunction of circumstances is not right, llcligioa 
and law, those cancel's of the body politic, remain ; and need 
to be removed, that healthful atheistic liberty may, in its 
deeds of glory, rival all the past achievements of earth and 
hcaveii. It is not my puq>oso to insinuate that all men who 
are sceptical, or who are deists, or that even all who may 
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doubt or disbcljevo the being of a God, have a distinet par- 
ticipation in the views and plans of political atheists, or are 
dcljjisctl ]>y the lojithsomo profligicy which clinnictcrizes gen- 
cntUy the retd adepts in this crusade, against human and 
divine institutions. There are many whom the influence of 
Glu-istiimity has kept back from presumptuous sins, and who, 
by their piist habits and existing alliances, would be withheld 
from an attempt to turn the world upside do\Mi ; and I am 
not surprised at the incredulity expressed by some as to the 
reality of a conspiracy in oui' land against the lx?ing of God, 
and our civil, and social, and religious institutions. 

I ean only say» that in Boston an<l New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and through New England and the Middle 
States, such an organization was as open and as well known 
as that of Christian churches, and lio foi-mal proof was needed, 
at the time these lectures were delivered. Their plans were 
avowed in their books, and tracts, and newspapers, and incul- 
cated in their temples i»f reason, discussed in their weekly 
meetings, and threatened as an achievement Svliich was near, 
even at the door. It w;is boasted that in Boston there wcro 
six hundred men on their side, ready to pledge their property 
for the pro})agation of their principles. And they actually 
petitioneil the legislature for the charter of a college, to bo 
established under their ausjuces. Of this combination many 
were young men, wliose perversion exten<led sorrow and alarm 
thi-ough the city, and created for a time that kind of febrilo 
action which precedes contempt of law, and insurrection. 
About this time the female apostle of atheistic lilicrty visited 
the city, and her lectures were thronged, not only by men, 
but eveji by females of resiJc^ctable standing. And the effect 
of these lectures on such listeners was not the mere gratifica- 
tion of curiosity. She made her converts, and that, too, not 
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among the tew and vicious done. Females of education and 
refinement — females of respectable standing in society — thoso 
who liad been the friends and associates of my own children 
— - were numbered among her votaries, and advocated her 
sentiments. 

In New York the eficcts of such efforts were still greater. 
Under the imposing title of " the working men," the cam- 
piign was opened at the polls, and in some waixls the atheistic 
ticket came near to succeeding. About the same time, a 
society of philanthropists pubHshed a report on the miserable 
condition of abandoned females in the city, wliich produced a 
public meeting, attended by such high tlircats and furious 
denunciations, and emanations of atheistic liberty, and indica- 
tions of po})ulur fury, as threatened to supersede the protec- 
tion of law, and to expose men of self-denying benevolence to 
personal violence. 

Such also, for a time, t^as the influence of the invidious 
distinction between working men and others, and of the infidel 
trumpet-call to all the envious and vicious poor, that, to my 
certain knowlc<lgc, serious apprehension was felt by the most 
judicious and sagacious men, and measures were adopted to 
balance these invidious asscxjiations of working men by other 
a.s.sociations, of coiTcct princi|)les, and thus to paralyze their 
power ; and by lyceums, and libraries, and public lectures, to 
draw the youthful population of our cities from- such perni- 
cious influence to the paths of real science and >nrtue. It 
was as a humble eflbrt in this countervailing movement that 
tliesc Icctureii were composed and delivere<l ; in which, at the 
time, no one sup)K><ied that the writer did ''so fight as one that 
beateth the air.'' 

The unholy alliance has, I doubt not, felt the results of 
these various efibrts, in the reaction of a virtuous publio 
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Bcntiment, ami has been restrained. But the/ arc not dis- 
banded, they have not abandoned their object. Their books, 
and tracts, and new2»papei*s, are still at vork, and they are 
ivaithig only the recurrence of such a uiorul atmosphere os 
may favor the bursting out of the contiigion with now vuru- 
Icnce and {wwor.* 

It is the testimony of the female champion of atheistic 
liberty, whose oj)iK)rtunity to feel tho pulse of moral evil in 
the nation was une([ualled, and whose spirit-stining eloc^uenco 
was well calculated to apply the torch to the concealed train, 
tlmt atheistical iHlucation must and will come, either by public 
Buili'age or by revolution. 

I wish it, however, to be understood, that it is not so much 
tlio power of this organization, as to its numerical force, or 
even its influence at the polls directly, that is to bo fearetl, os 
its effect in creating and extending a jwisonous leaven, which 
gradually and silently, but really and effectually, shall under- 
mine the faith and moi*al principle of the nation, and prepare 
society for dissolution ; which, in some eventful crisis, may 
suspend tlie attraction of the divine government, and cut tho 
corIs which bind us together as a nation. 

Their numlx?i*s, however, are not to be despised, — includ- 
ing those who arc intelligently comnjitted, and those whose 
hearts and habits of evil so synipithize with them os to fall 

* Tke cxiMteiico of nii cxtciiHivo atheistic coiiHiuracy in Germany, antl other 
partK uf r.iir<»i)o, fttUnwing In the wuko of fumthuium, {.i too vrcH known Ij 
•n intcUi^i*nt men to nccil nny culargcil statonicnt. Interesting particu- 
Imh on thiii point aro given in a recent letter of Prof. Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, in tho X.- Y. Observer. A large botly of Kuropoan population, in simie 
of our loading cities, are in perfect sympathy with this Kurujieuu niovo- 
mcnt. In Cincinnati, certain rationalistic GerntanM have avowed their 
purpose to abolish the Sabbath, and have commenced public banquets and 
theatrical exhibitions on that day. 
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into and swell tho channel of their river, by a natnral affinity 
and a copious flood. Were all whom their designs and a 
coincidcnco of favoring circumstances might bring under their 
iiiiluenco drawn out, it would develop a terrific numerical and 
jJiysical power. Tho wis<lom of God is in nothing more con- 
Bpicuous than in tho maintonanco of his cause against vast 
majorities often of infuriatotl opfKJsitiou, by keeping back tliu 
bid aflinities from an orgauizeil concoutnition. 

It is tho tendency, then,, of ix)litical atheism, to prostrate 
our republican institutions, wliich I am to illustrate in this 
lecture, — tho tendency to stinmlute and augment tho powers 
ofevil, andto suspend the restraining action of tho divino 
government, until self-government ))ecomcs iuqxissiblo, and 
revolution and anarcliy follow, and a desjwtic government 
closes the scene. 

And, whether man be regarded as a mere machine, and 
motive as acting on mechanical principles, or whether ho bo 
considered as a freo, accountable, immortal mind, acting 
under tho resjK^usibilities of eternity ; political atheism must 
difTer in its results immensely from Christianity, and its 
influence be most baleful : for, if it is by motive, as a mechan- 
ical ix)wer, that ho is moved to good and deterred from evil, 
what is tho motive of a momentary existence, to an existenco 
without end? A drop to the ocean — an atom to tho uni- 
verse. But, if mind is voluntary and accountable in its 
action, and motive is the good or evil associated by a divino 
constitution with holiness or sin, thi-ough endless ages, then 
is tlio power of the divino government proper tioneil to tho 
strength of desire for good and avei'sion to evil, and to tho 
magnitude, and certainty, and duration, of its rewards and its 
I)enaltie3. Atheism, then, lets out a race of famished, infuri- 
ated animals, goaded by instinct, and unrestrained by pro- 
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BpectiYO hopes and fears, to rend and devour, and destroy and 
be destroyed, as one class of insects sweeps away another. 
How can a republic of such animals be sustained, — which 
no eye of God ins])et't.s, no law restrains, U]K>n which no hojic 
of eternity dawns, and no four diirkens ? 

The necessity of intellij^ence and virtue to the perpetuity 
of repuhlicau liberty is as real as it is proverbial. Desjiot- 
ism may coerce the olKnlience of dark, ferocious mind against 
inclination, and lay its heavy hand upon the boiling wrath 
within. But, in republics, public sentiment will rule : and 
what will that public sentiiuent be, which emanates from the 
heart of man, uuchastened by the hopes and fears of eternity, 
and undirected by coercive human laws, and not huiimnizod 
by the kind aiTmities of the family, and unstimulated to 
industry by the charm of poi*sonal actjuisitiun, possession, and 
enjoyment? — NakeJ, ferocious human nature, conglomerate<l 
and condensed, in resiK»et to all its tendoneics to evil, llivers 
do not more co[)iously and irresistibly bear onward their bur- 
then to tho ocean, nor docs the rock, loosed from the cliff, 
with more certain desolation thunder down the precipice, than 
man, tempted and unrestraincil, rushes on to dissipation and 
ruin. 

All governments originate in the necessities of self-defence 
against tho \nolent evil propensities of man. Walled cities, 
anuies, navies, and notes of hand and bonils, and prisons aud 
death, are memorials indicative of tho indomitable propensity 
of man to evil. It is but a little, too, which law can preserve 
and protect from ingenious fraud, or successful violence. It 
has no sleepless omniscient eye, no omnipresent, omnipotent 
arm. Such delinquents only can be punished as can be 
arrested and convicted by a regular process of evidence, A 
government is needed to corroborate the public laws of men, 
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— which can look in upon the heart, and intimidate and stifle 
the young desire of eyil, which can rouse up fear about 
the path of guilt, and tranquillize the madness of the heart. 

Pagan legislators felt the necessity of 8uch aid; and, bad as 
^cre the characters of their fictitious divinities, the sanctions 
of their religion were a blessing, coifipare<l with the philoso- 
phy of Epicurus, which turned off from the worM the insjicc- 
tion of the gods, and the retributions of the future state. Its 
prevalence in Greece caused her duwiifall, and in the Roman 
empire was followed by the extinction of Soman patriotism, 
ami by that enervating voluptuousness which undermined tho 
rci)ublic, and introduceil the despotism of the Ciesars. It 
was an em of mad ambition, and revolution, and proscription, 
ond blood, — a political earthquake, from which the republic 
never recovei-cd, and whose agitations ceasc<l not till she 
sought reix>se in the calm of despotism. Among the Jews, 
the reign of the same philosophy was to morals what tho 
reign of tho plague is in a great city, — everything good died 
ill its pestilent atmosphere, while all which was evil grew 
mnk and abundant. 

There neiicr has been but one government professedly 
atheistic. The National Assembly of France, in the eom- 
jncncemcnt of tho revolution, appointed a committee to 
inquire and report whether there were u God : and tlie ' 
I'uuiniittee rei>orloil that there could 1x5 no liWty on earth 
while there was lK*lieve<l to be a G(xl in heaven ; an<l that 
there is no God, and that death is an eternal sleep. Tho 
Assembly adopted the report, al)olished the Sabbath, bunit 
the Bil)lc, instituteil the decade, and ordained the worship of 
the goddess of lilx^rty, in the person of a vile woman. But 
the conse(|uences were too terrible to be endured; it con- 
verted tlio most polished nation of Europe into a nation of 

9 
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fiends and furieSi and the thoatro of Yoluptttona refinement 
into a stall of blood. Tho mighty Mind who governs tho 
iinivcrso — whoso being they had denied, whoso word they 
had burnt, whoso worship they luul abolished, whoso protec- 
tion they had rcjcctcil, and whoso wrath they defied — with- 
drew his protection, and gave them up ; and, with tho ferocity 
of famisheil tigers, they fastened on each other's throats, and 
commenced tho work of death, till, quickly, few were left 
alive to tell the tide of woe. And yet, this drc*ndful exiierimcnt 
these men would repeat upon us. The entire corroborating 
action of the government of God, with all it.s satellite institu- 
tions, they would abolish, to let out ujwn society in wrath, 
without mixturo and without uieiisure, the impatient deprav- 
ity of man. 

The family -*- the foundation of the political edifice, tho 
mcthodizer of tho world's business, and the mainspring of its 
industry — they would demolish. The family — tho sanc- 
tuary of the pure and warm affections, whei-o tho helpless 
find protection, the wretched sympathy, and the waywanl 
undying affection, while parental hearts live to love, and 
pray, and forgive — they would disband and desecrate. 
Tho family — tliat school of indelible early impression, and 
of unextiiiguished affection — that verdant si)0t in life's dreary 
waste, alx)ut which memory lingers— that centre of attiiiction, 
which holds back tho heady and high-minded, and whose 
cords bring out of the vortex the shipwrecked mariner, after 
tho hist strand of every Other cjiblc is patted — these politi- 
cal Vundals would dismantlo, The fuo on its altars thoy 
would put out; the cold hand of death they would phico on 
tho warm beatings of its heart ; to substitute the vagmncy of 
desire, the rage of lust, and the solitude, and disease, and 
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desolation, wbich follow the fi>otstcps of unregulated naturOi 
cxlmustcd by excess. 

Tlie possession of tho soil in fee simple, wliieh to industrj 
is like the action of tho sun to the movements of thcheavenljr 
bodies, they would exchange for tho common field, whcro 
men pcrfonn their tasks, and receive their rations, and cat, 
and drink, and sleep, and die ; wliile infancy is committed to 
the tender mercies of state nurseries, in wliich, during the 
cxi>ei'iment in France, a1)out nine out of ten died, — a sys- 
tem which, by infanticide and disease, had, in half a century, 
reduce<l by one-half the population of the Sandwich Islands, 
and, were it to be universid and pennancnt, would, in a few 
centuries, nearly dei)opulate tho earth. 

Thus would i>olitical atheism suspen*! the kiml attractions 
of licavcn upon us, and let out the storm of guilty passion, 
and, by one disastrous wave, from stem to stem make a clear 
breach over us, sweeping away what patriots, and Christians, 
and Heaven, have done to render us happy. 

It would unspiritualize our souls, cut off eternity from our 
lioing, to hang its leaden weights upon the Avheels of our 
machine, till it run down and stop forever. It would teach 
us to regard accountability as a fiction, and right and wrong 
as obsolete terms, without use or meaning; while, with 
signal consistency, it anathematizcnl the ministry of Christ, 
eulogized the most abomimtblc crimes, and covered the most 
exalted virtues with contempt and obloc[uy. 

The entire system is constructed for the accommodation of 
the most disgusting licentiousness, an<l produces tho most 
fearful iiaroxysnis of infuriated doj)ravity. It reduces man 
to be tho insect of a day, and renders murder an event of no 
more mjignitude than the killbig of a fly. " Wiat is it to 
kill a man 7 " — said one of these atheistic pldlosophcrs, while 
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the work of death was going on, and tho blood was flowing 
from the guillotine as from an incxhausitible fountain, — "Only 
just to change the direction of a few ounces of blood.*' And 
80, in the progress of the revolution wliich they contrived and 
let out ui)on the world, they changcnl, in about five millionB 
of instances, the direction of a few ounces of blooil. 

But more than sufficient has been snid to establish the 
Vandal tendency of i)olilical ntheisin npon our republican 
institutions. If tho iron governments of Europe, justified 
by age, custom, power, and tho sanctions of eternity, pcr- 
verteil to sustain them, could not stand, how shall wo of 
yesterday escajx), should the action of the same baleful cause 
be concentrated ujwn us 7 To us it would be like the falling 
of the dam, and the desolation of the unobstructed flood, — 
like the extinction of the orb of day, — hke tho suspension 
of gravity, an<l tho reign of chaos. 

It is not so difficult, however, to convince you of the tend- 
encies of political atheism, as it is to awaken any suitable 
appreheiwioh of any real danger from tho concentrated, inde- 
fatigable and extended action of these men ; the very enor- 
mity of the system tending to inspire incredulity. Bad, 
indeeil, you are preparetl to say, is the system — blasphemous 
— detestable; but what can such men do — mere visiona- 
ries, fools, and madmen 7 No doubt tins testimony is true. 
But, if you possessed indubitable evidence of a conspiracy 
formed to bum tho good city of Cincinnati, composed only 
of visionaries, fools, and ma<lmen, would you sell your engines, 
and disband your fire-companies, and go to sleep, because 
there were no honest and so])er men lunon;; them 7 Who are 
better (qualified than visionaries and madmen to scatter fire- 
brands, arrows, and death 7 
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But Boroly tho absurdity of tbc system must be its 
antidote, 

Alas ! Docs the history of the world prove that absurdity 
is an efficacious antidote to error? AVliat absurdities can bo 
conceived greater than men have swallowed in all ages? 
They are not delicate about the dose, provided its Icthean 
power puts conscience to sleep, and reconciles impunity with 
crime. 

iBut the system can never prevail. It contains the elements 
of its own destruction. It would depopulate the world. — I 
know it ; but millions, in the mean time, may perish, as mil- 
lions did perish in France in the making of the abortivo 
experiment. The philosophists of France believed and 
taught that the emptying of the earth of one entire generation 
woiild be a cheap price for the achievement of atheistic lib- 
erty; and they sjjcrifieed hecatombs, and at last discovered 
that atheism leads to de.s}X)tism, and not to liberty. 

liut, in our country, these philosophers are, to Ixj sure, 
wcakj misguided, and visionary; yet they are not ferocious, 
but mild, i>olitc, well-meaning, honest men. — And so, with 
few exceptions, they were in France, till blood began to flow, 
— ami then, like the tame lion who has txsted blood, they 
were furies ; while from morning till night, and from night 
to morning, the guillotine gi'oaned with its labor, and wore 
off its edge in its bloody work. There is no ferocity which 
is ci[ual to that which prevails where the madness of licen- 
tious liberty predominates, and the fear of God and the 
protection of law fail, in the presence of an atheistic mob. 

But in this country it is not proposed to revolutionize by 
force, but l)y public sentiment, till it shall speak out at tho 
polli. — Aiul so they i»ro|M)sed to do ifi Franco, and drew 
some honest men into their alliance. But when tho crevasse 
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was opened, it ran blood, iastcad of water; and though to 
open it were easy, to closo it surpassed their power. 

But the people of this country are too enlightened ever to 
become the dupos of bucIi folly. 

No doubt of it, if they will consent to open their eyes upon 
the menacing evil, and to concentrate upon it the withering 
power of public indignation and stem resistance. But who 
can say that an organized band, winding their dark way, and 
watching their opportunity in some eventful crisis of national 
peril, may not, in evil hour, fall on a moment when a spark 
upon the train may be irretrievable ruin ? And who would 
trust good-natured, visionary incendiaries about the maga- 
zine 1 And who would sleep over such a mine ? 

But their numljcrs are too small, and their influence too 
contemptible, to justify apprehension.* 

The number of vicious, unprincipled, and ambitious, and 
desperate, and reckless men, of whoso induence, through vari- 
ous bad afTniities, they might avail tliemselves, is not small. 
A.nd sce])ticism is now the epidemic of the world, as super- 
siiii.. ^"'i m the dark ages ; and if, under the favor of tho 
one, Peter iiio ..jrmit stirred up a crusjule for the cross, 
it ought to be rememlx?red that, under tho other epi<leraic, 
Voltaire, with ecjiial jH)wer, stirred up a crusndo agjiinmt it. 

A repu))lic whoMo eunslituehlM are iniclligriico and virtue 
affonU tho most i)erfeet condition of hunmn H(K*iety ; but it is 
tho most delicate, and complex, and perilous, and diflicult of 
preservation, and Cicile of destruction; and wben it falls, 
there is no chaos so dark and dreadful as the anarchy which 
follows. AVell might the ang(4 sent down to announce tho 
plagues of revolution utter with a loud voice the reiterated cry, 

* Every year nliico ihU wnii vrrittcn lias auginctitnl iliclr nuinbem 
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" Woe, WOO, woe to the inhabitants of the earth ! " Of all tho 
matonals which Goil has nrnde, niin<l, no doubt, is tho most 
powerful, and, in its disonlcrcd state, tho most ungovcraablo 
«nd terrible ; for, th(Mi«^h in gi'cat masses, and under mihl 
and efllcient supervision, like the mirn»r surface of the ocean 
in a culm, it reflects back upon the heavens the images of its 
Wuty, — in a moment, should these safeguanls fail, tho 
breath of some jw-stilent wind may rave over it, and wreck 
tlic treasures which arc carried upon its l)osoin. The clouil 
iw a mau*s hand, then, ought to Ix) watched ; and every in<U- 
vitliial with dark lantern wending his st^eret way to tho 
magazine should bo stopped and interrogated. 

It is not, then, by a numerical majority at the polls only, 
that this atheistic conspiracy may destroy us. They may 
create a pestilent atmosj)herc, and send out moral contagion, 
and blow blasting and mildew from lx?tween their shrivelled 
lips. They may |X)ison the fountains, and fever the heart, 
and madden tlic brain, of the nation. They may suspend, on 
the mass of minds, those moral attmctions of heaven, without 
which society will dissolve, as organic matter would, should 
the attraction of gravity and cohesion cease. Let the Iwlief 
and feeling of accountJibility fjiil from the public mind, and 
lH)verty, an«l envy, and ambition, and lust, 1)0 sunnnoned to 
a rniHiuIo nguinnt religion, ])Urity, )»roperty, ami law, and 
liu>v long would the jMjIiee of our citirs proteet ml How 
80on would the hnvs of tire land be cobwebs, and crime roll 
over us its wave of desolation, jis once the Avaters of the flood 
Hwejit over the earth ! 

I am not an alarmist, to proclaim danger when there is 
none, nor a false projihet, to conceal it when it approaches. I 
trust that my country will live, and rise to a glorious innnor- 
t;i1ity. l^it if hIio should ildl on evil times, tuul Ite ruine<l, 
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irhile the fires of her burning ascend, and tho fragmenta of 
her wreck are passing by, and the chains of her sons going 
to captiritj arc riveting, I intend to bo able to retain tho 
consolation of Hector amid tho ruins of burning Troy : 

'* Si Pcrgamft dextra 
Dcfcndi poesent, etiam hao dctcuiia fuiflseut." 

The relations of the dinno government to republican insti- 
tutions, tho absolute necessity of an all-pervaJing moral 
influence, and tho certain direful consefj[Ucnccs of an exclu- 
sively prevalent leaven of infidelity, are, I am persuaded, but 
iniperfoctly, and to a very limiteil extent, understood. It is 
my purpose to give the subject a thorough discussion, as 
aasociutcd with tlie open, avowed purpose of a chiss of men, to 
set aside utterly the government of Goil, the existence of 
jnarri;ige, and of separate property, and the iiiflueneo of all 
our pulitioal institutions. 

Let the means and their adaptation to the end bo M'cU 
considcreil: — tracts, and lectures, and piiragraphs, and trea- 
tises, addressed to those principles of human discontent and 
insuljonlination, in the masses, which have rendered it diffi- 
cult to protect life and • property, and maintain the jwace and 
order of society, — recognizhig their misery, symixithizing 
with them in their wrongs, and inflaming hy argument aud 
by ridicule their envy, and pride, and rage, — tracts filled 
with specious cavils, and popular sophistry, and undennining 
scepticism, eratlicating conscience and principle, and inspiring 
ridicule and blasphemy, and tho most unlimited licentious- 
ness, — directed especially to the uninformed and unevangc- 
lizcd portion of our population in city and country, on the 
farm and in the work-sliop and manufactory, — swarming, like 
the frogs of Egyjit, from the centre to the circumference of 
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our land, — designed and erainently ciilculutcd to divide 
soeiety against itself, by fostering invidious distinctions 
between the laboring and intellectual classes, and the rela- 
tively poor and the rich, — exhibiting industry, and separate 
jiroperty, and virtue, as ofTonces ag-ainst society, and poverty 
and vice as the result only of religion, and laws, and persc- 
cullon, — till the physical jiower, misdirected and infuriateil, 
shall turn that imj^itient energy against the institutions of 
lilKuty, which in Europe was turned against the feudal 
system, and thrones, and desj^tism. 

Let not the result of these means and of false security bo 
forgotten, in overturning one of the strongest governments in 
Kui-ope, with fewer means and greater hindrances than attend 
their experiment here. 

AVhen ^''oltaire boasted that he was tired of hearing it SJiiJ 
that twelve men overturneil idolatry and established tho 
Christian religion, and that he would jirovc that one man was 
Buflitiont to expel it from the. world ; he knew that his infidel 
clubs were organized, and concocting the jx^ison which lx>oks, 
and tracts, and plays, and every specie* of publication, wero 
circulating tlnough every artery and vein of a gi'cat empire, 
lie saw the leaven fennenting, tho fever rising, and tho 
unquiet earth heaving. But, while the magazines of woe 
were filling, the nation slept. "While the storm was coming 
on, those who raised it were despiseil. " Wiat can they do ] " 
said the king, in the majesty of his power. *^ What can thoy 
do?*' said the nobility, which guarded the throne. ** Chi- 
merical, contemptible, what can they do," s;iid the bishops, 
*• against us, who hold the conscience of tho nation by tho 
iwwcr of kibit and the terrors of eternity/" To them it 
was no more alarming than the mild cloud of evening. But 
Boon it 1)lackened tho heavens, and poured down desolation. 
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The mining, to the ear of fiilso confiilcnoei wm us the tieUng 
of a clock beneath the surface, till in a moment it became the 
voice of mighty thunderings. The same results from the 
same causes had come to pass in England, had not the saga- 
cious Pitt, warned by the fate of his ncighbora, consented to 
take counsel of his fears, and prepare a resisting power; and 
to liis foresight and firmness the civilized world owes its 
exemption fi-oni the overwhelming scourge of atheistic revo- 
lution. 

There is no trait in the character of man more surpris- 
ing than his infatuated insensibility to the dimgcr of moral 
causes. 

With the natural world, we can make him acquainted, and 
lead liiin to foresee the evil, and hide himself; while, ui)on 
the moral world, ho opens his vacant eye, from genenitfon to 
genenition, uninstructed and unwanieil. Its laws are as 
obvious, its causes of evil as deadly and as uniform, in indi- 
viduals, families, cities and nations ; and still, wliile the host 
of evil is mustering, and augmenting, and moving on to their 
work of ruin, he erics ** Peace!'' and ridicules those who talk 
of danger. All nations have been let do>ni from the high tone 
of early vigor and coiTCCt principle, by the outcry against 
bigotry, and severity, and needless scrupulosity; and by 
good-natui*ed, gimi>cring, liberal, careless, fool-hardy security 
in going down stream. It was thus the E])ieurean j)hilosophy 
unharnessc<l the loins, and quenched the courage, and divided 
the counsels, of patriotic Greece. The same infection extended 
to Rome, and touched with death the iron sinews and pix)ud 
heart of that vast empire. Among the Jews, it was saying to 
the seers, Sec not, and to the propliets. Prophesy not unto us 
right tilings, proi)hesy smooth things, i)rophesy deceits, 
which prepared tlw way for that unparalleled moral corrup- 
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tion which ended in the destruction of their city, and the 
dispersion of their nation. 

The same process, os the natural result of age, and wealth, 
and voluptuousness, has begun among ourselves. 

The energetic virtue of our Puritan ancestry, while we 
refuse not the blessings it. has sedt down to us, and which, 
with a less clastic tone, had never reached us, we are begin- 
ning to make the subject of apology and the butt of ridicule. 
From generation to generation, the threadbare story is going 
do\ni, that they were too strict; wliilc every son who, in reli- 
gion and moral rectitude, resembles his Puritan sire, is made 
the subject of patriotic suspicion that he is plotting against 
the lil)crtic3 of his country. 

Now, what have these 1)andcd Goths and Vandals to do, but 
to sing our own songs over their cups, and rcjwat our o^vn 
stale jests, and join us in unharnes.sing the nation from virtu- 
ous restraint, by loading with ridicule, suspicion, and oblo(jiiy, 
those who know that righteousness cxaltcth a nation, whilo 
sin is the rcpro;ich of any people ? If a foreign army of half 
a million should invade us, the danger would bo small; for 
the eflfort would corres[K)nd with the exigency. But wiicn an 
order of men are systematically mustering and marshalling, 
and applying those moral causes which, in all ages, have lx?en 
more potent in the dissolution of nations than fleets -and 
annies, how is it that those who fear their i)ower are 
deemed enthusiasts, and charged with the designs they would 
avert, while smiling, thoughtless, reckless, gooil-natured men, 
who cry ** Peace! '* are I'cgaixled as the overflowings of charity 
and wisdom 7 But it is a charity wliich in all ages has dug 
the grave of liberty, and a wisdom which has bui-ied deep the 
best interests of man. 

If we look at the power of small organized bodies, acting 
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systomatiadly and poncvcringly upon improvident and nnor- 
giiiiizcd uiuiKies, mo uiuy Icarn not to dcspiso this atheistic 
fraternity. 

Tho alertness and persovcranco ^'hicb characterize minori- 
ties in evil is as proverbial as the phlegmatic indolence and 
security of majorities on the side of virtue and order; — 
oonnuoiily the one gains and the other loses, till the majority 
changes i^ides. Li all republics, also, the gnivititing tenden- 
cies of evil, uxmided, arc powerful. All demagogues flatter the 
vices of the community, and all ^vho practise licentiousness, 
and live by its patronage, are open-mouthed for liberty, and 
infuriated against bigots. AVIiat, then, have these men to do 
but to row downward with the tide I 

In every political movement, alsor, the unprincipled have 
the advantage over the principled and sober, in their unlim- 
ited variety of means. These considerations — without organ- 
ized treason, tolerated by our a1x>unding charity — made the 
fathers of the Revolution tremble, l)eforc the constitution Wiis 
formetl ; whose administration, though auspicious, has not 
nllayed the apprehensions of our wisest and Ix^st men. Is it 
not an infatuated security, then, which refuses to fear, and 
cries ** Peace!'* when an organized association of men, wise to 
do evil, and aided l>y the immemorial downward tendencies of 
human nature, arc directing their most ]>owerful assaults on 
our nwwt vulnerable and unja-oteeted joints 7 

Consider, also, w ith how much greater cose society may Iw 
under mi ikhI and destroyed, than organised and built up. 

Slowly and reluctantly docs human nature rise from igno- 
nince, and sloth, and animalism ; ami many hands and con- 
stant effort arc retiuiri'd to raise and hold up the sluggish 
. mass, while a single hand may suiUce to cut the cord, and 
let it thunder back upon destruction. A well-tuned orchestra 
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and a barmonious choir demand Bcicnoo and Bkill, whilo a 
fool can put tho instrurocnta out of tuno, and Bcnd out notes 
of discord. To raise a ganlen to its highest state of culture, 
U»to and beauty, rcc[uires the experience of generations. But 
a herd of swine may root it all up in u day. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, in this comparison of 
forces, that, fur the destruction of our institutions, the Imd 
passions only of our nature are needed in a field where tho 
seed is thick sown spontaneously, and the vegetation is rapid 
and rank, and the harvest abundant, without culture. No 
Bibles are needed, nor sanctuaries, nor laws, nor courts, nor 
Sabbaths, nor ministers of evil, to prevent tho extinction and 
sccui-e the continuance of selfishness, and pride, and envy, 
and covetousness, and ambition, and fraud, and sloth, and 
inebriation, and revenge ; while all possible influence of reve- 
lation, and law, an<l schools, and families, and religious insti- 
tutions, can scarcely keep down the intrusive weeds, and give 
space and nutrition to the plants of virtue. What a compact, 
then, is that, in which the enemies of our republican institu- 
tions have only to aid tho vices which flourish s|wntaneously, 
and strangle the sickly e::otic3, wliich our utmost care can 
scarcely keep alive ! 

10 



LECTURE IV. 

PERILS OF ATHEIS^kl TO OUR NATION. 

Knowing thU finit, that tbcre shall come in tlio laiBt days scoffers, walli- 
Ing after their own lusts, ami saying, >Vhcrc is the promise of his coming } 
for sinoe tlio fathers fell asleep, all things continue as thejr were from the 
beginning of the creation. 

The persons describeil in this passage denied tho provi- 
dence of Go<l, ns the administration of a nioiml i^vemment 
by rewards and punishments, and asserted tlio indiscriminate 
ing empire of tho laws of nature. Fi*om tho uniformity of 
Ilia providential government, they inferre<l that no intelligent 
mond government existetl. They were seoflers at Goil and 
religion, walking after their o^ni lusts. They are a particu- 
Lir de\'elopmcnt of wickedness in the hist time — tho Gospi^'l 
dispensation. Their appearance commenced early, and in 
xuoilern days has come out in ample desohition. 

AVc have given some account of this class of men in malern 
EuroiKJ, and have entered ujwn tho consideration of their 
eCbrts in this country. 

It is projiosed, in this lecture, to illustrate, in continuation, 
tho perils of the entire system of scepticism, organized and 
unorg:inized, which goes to suspend the action of the govern- 
luent of Go<l, and tho influence of Christianity upon our 
nation: and 

1. The extent of our country renders tho elBcicnt super- 
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vision of our laws impossible, without a vigorous all-pervading 
tone of intelligence and moral principle. Our interests arc, 
in fiict, one ; but our vision is limited, and our information 
im])erfect, and our selfishness, and pride, and passion, arc 
great, and impatient of s^lf-deniul and contmdiction ; and 
misinformation, and jealousy, and local prejudice, are of spon- 
toueous growth, and, with the sinister culture of reckless 
ambition, of rampant vegetation. 

AVlien, therefore, we consider the \ngor of our national intel- 
lect, the freedom of our habits, the self-will and self-suffi- 
ciency of our i-ci)ublican character, our boundless enterprise, 
our cornipting abundance, and voluptuous dissipation, and 
fnictious impatience of rebuke or control, — is this the nation — 
so fearfully and wonderfully made, and so eminently fitted for 
self-destruction — to say unto God, " Depart froh* us, for wo 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways '' ? and to Christ, ** Lot 
us alone, thou Jesus of Nazareth, for what have we to do 
with thee/'' 

Our danger will bo seen to bo givatly augmenteil, if wo 
consider, moreover, that, l)eside the collisions of imUviduals 
with law and onler, some of our most perilous movements are 
the conflicts of independent states — of mighty nations — 
condensed for particular purposes into one nation, by tho 
individual sufTrage of the entire people ; and that often ono 
half the nation is roused in furious political strife, to coun- 
teract the desires of the other half. 

Now, what motives of human origin and application can 
extend their all-pervading and cfTicient control over such a 
mass of mind, so diversified ])y circumstances, and so deli- 
cately, und complexly, and slenderly allied, and so infuriated 
often by jKission, pride, and discontent ? 

Who but God can speak efiieaciously to the waves of such 
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fin unquiet seal * What but tho omnipotent attractions of his 
glorj, and tho sanctions of his eternal government, and the 
tranquillizing influence of his Gosjjcl u{)on renovated mind, 
call hold such disconlant and powerful materials in prosper- 
ous social alliance ? These athei.<ts might as well foim a 
]}roject to annihilate the sun, and Iiold the material universe 
together by mere cobwebs instead of his attractions, as to 
withdraw from masses of dopraveil mind the moral influence 
of God's government and the institutions of Christianity. 

It was with the utmost difliculty that our union was 
formed. Nothing but an urgent necessity, and wisdom, and 
prudence, and patience, and condescension, and confidence in 
Goil, and his protection and blessing, saved us. AVhen our 
numlx^rs v»ere small, our extent limiteil, our capital and 
cretlit and enterpiisc //* cmbnjo^ — and at an age of relative 
purity of morals, and k'fore tho agitations of party spirit 
assumed their fiery asi>ect, and terrific j)Ower, — the piitriots, 
\^*hom nature and the Revolution had made great, and invested 
with unlimited influence, found it extremely difiicult to achieve 
the compromise that made us one. And when it wad done, 
it was with trembling that tho patriot iiavigatora, with 
Wasliington at the helm, launched forth up )n tho untried 
deep ; and though, as yet, we have not foundered, not one of 
the patriot band has died in full and certain hope. Nor is 
the danger past. Dark clouds environ our horizon now, and 
rocks and quicksands are about our way. Our ablest cap- 
tains, who in ordinary times conceal their fears, oi)en their 
eyes and tell us that there are breakers, and a stiff wind, and 
a lee shore, and that they cannot be answerable for the Siifety 
of the ship. That she will weather tho storm they hope, but 
fear that in evil hour she may strike or founder. The con- 
cussions of party spirit now are not the healthful conflicts of 
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jealous liberty, but the paroxysms of envy^ and desperate 
ambition, and deadly hate ; not the breath of xephyrs, and 
gentle undulations of the lake, to prevent stagnation, but the 
prilous eommotion of powerful elements. What, then, in 
such a crisis, might not Ix) antieipiitcd, should a band of these 
)X)litical experimenters get on lK>ard, and giiin the helm, on 
l)ur|Mwe to wreck the ship, to re-construct fn>m its fragments 
another of iKjtter nuxlcl, and to Ikj navigate<l under l»etter 
auspices, — to throw overboard compass, ([luidruiit, and chart, 
nnd put out the sun, to steer by conjecture and the stirs l 
AVhat if they are chimerical and honest? How many mis- 
guided men aboard does it recjuire to wreck a ship in a 
storm ? 

The unexampled power and prosperity of our nation does 
but amplify the causes of our ruin, and hasten and render 
inoio inevltiUo its accomplishment, without the corres})onding 
moral influence of the government of Go<l. 

Steam has, indeed, annihilated time and distance, and 
canals and railroads have exalted the valleys, and brought 
down the mountains ; and mechanism, by its abbreviations 
of labor, is relaxing the curse on beast and man, and multi- 
plying a hundred-fold the products of human laljor. 

But if other republics, on their little territories, and in 
their dilatory course, accumulated the means of effeminacy 
and ruin in a few generations, how swiftly nmst 6ur sun roll 
up to its meridian, to set among clouds generated by the 
decomposition of our rank abundance ! 

Nor let us confide presumptuously in the sufficiency of a 
national education. For, though ignorance may destroy us, 
knowledge alone cannot save us. Knowleilge is, indeed, 
])0wer ; but it is power to kill as well as t6 make alive, as it is 
wielded by the madness of the heart, or by moral principle. 

10^ 
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The men who terrified the world by their crimes, did not lack 
mental culture. 

It is the heart which govemd the intellect, and not the 
intellect which govenis the heart ; and it is by the education 
of the national heart in the first principles of the govern- 
ment of God, and the guidance of tho national will by the 
hopes and fcai*s of eternity addeil to tho sanctions of time, 
that we can undcrgird tlie ship, and secure to her a safe 
passage and quiet moorings. 

2. The very greatness of our lilwrty is its most temfic 
attribute, in the presence of organized licentiousness and 
deinoralization. 

In a dcsi>otic government, force may protect us, where 

public sontiiueut is too corrupt to secure tho execution of tlio 

Ihwh. Hut in u npuMic it in mi ho, TIkto, whon public 

nc'iitiuictit MivvHf tliu liiwH hiivo no i^mt^r; and tbvii, tiiHt 

anarchy, uud next di'i^putlsiu ensues. The genius of our 

government, and tho comi)elitions of party, have introiluccJ 

universal sufiiage. The door is wide oi)en to all who arc 

born, and to all who immigrate, and cannot Ix) shut. Wo 

must live by universal suffrage, or i^rish. If we can imbuo 

with knowledge and virtue tho mass, we shall live ; but if 

irreligion and profligacy pralominate, sure as the march of 

time, we fail. Such mobs among us, as in England they play 

with as the lion would play with the kid, would destroy us. 

Force enough to (iucll them would, in the hand of an 

ambitious dem^igogue, bo force chough to enslave us. Ouw 

must bo a self-goveriunent or a des[)otism. Such a nation as 

this must be greatly free, or crusheil by the most rigorous 

despotism that ever extorted groans from suffering humanity. 

Do any exult in our safety, and bid defiance to disaster, 

because wo are now so free and so powerful 7 The inconstant 
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ocean might aa well exult in her momentary tranquillity, 
because her waves are above control ; when it is the very 
eircumstnnco of their freedom and indomitable power which 
gives to the atmospliero such sway over the fluid mass. 

Twice in Franco the physical power has gained tho 
ascendency over law ; and, by the last victory, the discovery 
has been made, that, to patriots, cities are fortresses, and 
pvemouts munitions. This is one of the mast glorious and 
dreadful discoveries of modern days, — glorious in its ultimate 
results, in the enwncipation of the world, but dreadful ia 
those intervening revolutions which popular power may cfToct 
in the achievement of liberty, without corresponding intelli- 
gence and virtue for its permanent preservation. 

Tlio achievement of liberty is not dillicult ; tho question 
JH, wIhto to put it, — with >\hon» to intrust it. If it bo 
(•oiiniiitt«Ml to tho muhitudo, it Nvill pcrinh by lumrchy. If 
imtional gnnrdM iiiv eiiiplo^td for it;^ dcRnec, tho bayonets 
wliieh protect it are at any nionienl able to destroy it for a 
military de.^potism. If to a republican king it be intrusted, 
it will have to Ijc regulated by state policy, and fed on bread 
and water, until the action of the heart, and the movement of 
the tongue, and tho {)Ower of the arm, as under the deadly 
incubus, shall cease. TiiEUE IS not in this wide world a 

SAl'E DEPOSIT FOR LIBERTY, BUT TUE HEARTS OF PATRIOTS, 
SO EXLICJUTEXEl) AS TO BE ABLE TO JUDGE OP CORRECT 
LEiilSLATIOX, AND SO PATIENT AND DISINTERESTED AS TO 
I'UACTISE SELF-DENIAL AND SELF-QOVERNMENT FOR THE 
PUBLIC GOOD. 

But can sueh a state of society bo found and maintained, 
without the Bible, and the institutions of Christianity ? Did 
a comhUon of unj^erverted liberty, uninspired by Christianity, 
ever liless the world through any considerable period of 
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duration? Tlio fower of a favoring dime, and the force of 
gcnii», (lid thrust up from the cloud luvel of monotonous 
des|)otism the republics of Grc»cec to a temporary liberty ; 
but it was a ptent model only, eomp:ired with such a liberty 
ad ours; and it wa's partial, and eapricious, and of short 
duration, and rendered illustrious nither by the darkness 
which preceiled and followed, than by the lx»nign influence of 
its own lx\ims. 

Certainly it is Christianity which, in this country, rocked 
the cradle of our liljcrties, defendeil our youth, and brought 
us up to niaidiCKMl. And it has been proved that under her 
nusyicos throe millions and twelve millions of iKJoplo may Iw 
pi-otootinl and |»ovoi-i»o»l. liut that twenty, fifty, or a huiidrctl 
millions can, without a vast au^^montation of mond ])o\ver 
over mind, has not been proved ; while all past analogies and 
all present circumstances of our nation announce that Chris- 
tianity is our oidy h(»ix», and that without it our destruction 
docs not slunilKT. 

During all past ages, the vast majority of the Imman 
family, unhlost by revelation, have been idolaters and slaves ; 
and, at the present time, all nations U}X)n whom the sun of 
righteousnc?s has not arisen are in deep darkness, and aro 
crusheil by a grievous dosix)tism. Daylight is not moro 
uniformly found in the track of the sun, than civil lilx'rty is 
found in the track of Christianity, and despotism in its 
absence. 

The i»roblem, then, to bo settled by this young but mighty 
nation, is this : Can a suflicient intellectual illumination bo 
combine^l with a sufficient power of moral purity, to create 
and per|H}tuate a predominant and eflieacious public sentiment 
in favor of a coi-rect morality, and efficient law for tho pro- 
tection of virtue and the punishment of crime 7 If this can 
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be acliievcd, the nation will be the safb depositorj of liberty 
forever. The heart of this mighty ixjoplo will be ita abiding 
sunctuarj, and the arm of this nation, uncorrupt, vrill, ondcr 
God, be its everlasting protection; and we shall be tho 
greatest, hapidest nation that ever lived. Violence shall not 
be heard in our land, nor wasting and destruction within our 
boi-dei^. Our walls will be salvation, and our gates will be 
praise. Our sun will not go down, nor our moon wane. 
Tho Loixl will be our unsetting sun, and oui' God will be our 

glory. 

We shall not appreciate the danger of an organized eflbrt 
ngtiiust our cinl and religious institutions, without consider- 
ing tho various bad aflinitios of our depraved nature, upon 
which designing men may easily net, and bring them into 
unconscious subserviency to their purpose. 

It Ciumot be denied that hui()an nature lusteth to envy. 
No passions in man are more powerful than selfishness, and 
pride, and inordinate desire, and discontent. These were tho 
origin of the contest between tho patricians and plebeians in 
Rome, which continually agitated and at length destroyed 
the republic. There is a distinction inseparable from tho 
diverse capacities, characters, habits, and employments of men 
in which tho different departments of labor lire indisjKjnsablo 
to the most elevated possible condition of society. It exista 
in every republic, and, no doubt, it is a constitution of things 
inscp;irable from the intelligent perfect society of the universe. 
But it is a constitution of providence against which rebellion 
has rolled its most furious tide; and, especially, as the 
indjuulity of conditions is aggravated by crime among 
uniufonned masses, goaded by suffering, and reckless of 
principle, it constitutes a most malignant and terrific physical 
po^ver, looking up with green-eyed envy upon all the happy 
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fruits of Tirtuo, and knowledge, and industry, in tho orders of 
society above. 

None who have not moved through this moral atmosphere, 
and watched the eye, and noted the significant tones of oom« 
plaint, and uioveuientd of subdued but bitter feeling, can con- 
ceive what a magazine lies under the foundations of all which 
is valuable to man. 

Tliia jealousy of the higher oixlera of society, b especially 
poweiful ugaiiLst tho rich — it is almost like tho ce;uselcsa 
burning of heated iron. There is ^KTvading the entire class 
of relative j^ovcrty a strong feeling of dissatisCiction, as if 
they were injured, and as if tho rich were the aggressoi-s, 
and were revelling on the spoils which had been wrested from 
them. 

The various forms of dishonesty, and peculation, and fraud, 
and violence, are but so maiiy symptomatic indications of the 
imj«itient violence which, but for tho strong arm of the law, 
would break out in one levelling prostration of all which art, 
and industry, and science, have reared. 

With the constant admonition, that this state of feeling is 
wrong — that inet^uahty of condition is inseparable from tho 
best possible constitution of society — that its miseries are 
adventitious, originating from tho perversion of Heaven's wis- 
dom and g<Jodness ; even without intellectual ix;rvei*sion, with 
the understanding and conscience armed against such feelings, 
with the omniscient eye of God on the heart, and his voice 
reiterating, " Be still, and know that I am God," — with his 
8woi*d drawn, and his lightnings at hand, and his thunderings 
uttering their voices, and all tho retributions of time and 
eternity imjK'nding, — it is as much as can be done, to prevent 
explosion and revolution, and more than is done, to pit)tcct 
entirely life, and liberty, and property. 
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Tho constancy of peculation in trodo, the ingenuity of 
swindlers and pickpockets, the dexterity of theft, tho 
violence of robbery, and tho increasing recklessness of murder, 
show what, as tho goveniment of God fulls back, is risuig up 
and rushing in upon us, — show that tho mountain is unquiet, 
and that these doctrines of atheistic levelling li1)erty are like 
so many sparks falling upon a train already prej)arcd for an 
explosion, and waiting only for the moment of ignition. 

Who that has to deal with property, and those who covet, 
docs not know tho strong fever which burns beneath tho 
restraints of law 7 How much would any man, well versed 
in tho ways of men, give for liis outstanding debts of which 
ho could produce no evidence, or which the laws, sustained by 
executive i)Owcr, could not collect ') The reLitions of civilized 
society, and sejiarato property, could not exist an hour after 
public sentiment and tho physical power had cciised to sustain 
the laws. 

Let this pestilent philosophy, then, augment tho moral 
ol)lii|uity of the lower classes of society, by adiling the sanc- 
tion of principle to their perverted, impitient, alienated 
feeling. Let j)rivate property and inequality of condition bo 
sti;^matized as an artificial condition, — tho work of priests and 
lawyers, of clmrch and stato — a vile civil and ecclesias- 
tical aristocracy. Let tho laws bo traduced as systems of 
organized injustice and vile iK-rsecution ; and tho soothing 
accents of sympathy and hoi)e be breathed upon tho ear of 
Bufleiing Immanity by these dear lovers of tho people. Let 
them inculcate on every heai't tho i)eoplo's wrongs, and their 
own magnanimous sympathy. Let their voice be heaixl 
without, at the corners of the streets, at tho chief places of 
concourse, at tho opening of tho gates, and in all the places 
of strong drink and inebriation, and sinks of pollution and 
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ioEimy wd woe, — ascribing their Buflcrings to priestcraft, and 
property, aiid marriage, and virtue, and law. Let them 
flatter the nmltitudo for virtuen which thejr do not possesg, 
and eulogize as virtue:* their rank crimes — putting light for 
darkness, and darkness for light. Let them pniise ono 
another, and denounce all wliose concord with them does not 
promise aid to their project. Let them >)arg:iin their suffrage 
to ambitious demagogues, who care not by what ladder they 
rise, or what is dcmoUshed, provided they ascend, • — upon 
condition that one gooil turn shall Iw repiid by another, — 
until, by collusion, and the concentration of evil forces, they 
g:iin the balance in some closely contested election, with a 
sufficient mass of corrupt pro|iensity, and evil daring, and 
infatuated madness, to seize the moment to let .out tlicir 
experiment. Then, indeed, it will be but for a moment. But 
that momeikt will Ikj the downfall of lilxjrty, and the over- 
turnings of revolution, and the infuriated jwuring out of 
blood. It will Ih) but a moment, and the indignation will have 
p(LSHC<l over ; but, like the inundation, it will find a i>aradiso, 
and leave behind it an utter desolation. 

If you think that stteh a crisis cannot come on our country, 
you have not studied the constitution of society, the chnractcr 
of man, tlic past history of moral causes, or the existing signs 
of the times. You have not read the glowing pages of sjkj- 
cious argument, of powerful elo(|uence, of spiiit-stirring indig- 
nation, pouring julvcntitious action upon the fever of the 
brain, and the madness of the heart. 

Hear these Catilines harangue their troops, in the five hundred 
thousand grog-shops of the nation — the temples and inspir- 
ation of atheistic worship: — "Comrades, patriots, friends,— 
the time has come. Long have you sufferc 1, and deeply, ami 
in all sorts of ways. Property has Ixjcn denial you, that others 
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might roll in splendor ; and toil imposod, that they might 
inhorit eaae ; and poverty inflicted, that they might be blessed 
\i'ith more than heart could wish ; and, to add ignominy to 
fraud, and persecution to insult, your names are cost out as 
evil. You snatch the crumbs from their table, and they coll 
it stealing ; the momentary alleviation of your woes by stim- 
ulus, drunkenness ; and your intercourse as freebom animals 
is branded with outlawry and burning shame; and all this by 
that intolerant aristocracy of wealth, religion, and law! You 
are miserable, and you are oppressed ; but you hold in your 
own hand the power of redi-ess. Those splendid dwellings, 
and glittering equipages — those cultivated farms, and cattle 
on a thousand hills — those barns, bursting out with all man- 
ner of plenty — those voluptuous eitics, and stores, crowded 
with merchandise — and boats and ships, traiisjx)rting wealth 
— and those banks and vaults of gold, — arc youi-s. You are 
the i)cople: numbers are with you — -votes are with you. 
Rise, freemen — rise! — to the polls — to the polls — and all 
is yours ! '* 

It is true this levelling system would destroy the industry 
of the world. It would augment the number and aggravate 
the poverty of the poor, as it would exixjl the arts, banish 
comincrcc, stop the plough, and shut up the work-shop, and 
send back the ruined race to skins, and bows and arrows. 
But what is all this to a short-sighted, infuriated population, 
who know only that they are miserable, and feel that all 
alx)ve them is invidious distinction and crime ; and that, to 
rise, it is only necessary to grasp the pillars of society, and 
pull it down ? Is there no treason in breathing such doc- 
trines upon the ear of discontented millions? It is tlurowing 
firebrands into a magazine. 

The numbers to whom these men and their doctrines have 

11 
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access are not duly considered by those who think that there 
is no danger. To the uninformed population of oar cities^ 
and mechanical and mannfiicturing establishments, as well as 
to our sparse frontier settlements, they pay a sedulous atten- 
tion. To all the vicious, incensed by the outlawry of public 
sentiment, tliey send the tokens of their s^nnpcithy, the man- 
uals of their instrvtion, and the trunipet-c:ill to action, with 
unfaltering confidence of their aid. \j\)on all tlio wretched 
young men whom plciisure hits sctluced from the ri;^ht way, 
stung to madness and despenitiou by loss of character and 
blighted hopes, — such as Catiline drew after him to overthrow 
the liberties of Rome, — they may calculate without danger 
of deception. While the covetous, who live by the vices of 
the community, and fear that we are going too fast, without 
intending the extremities wliich come, may aid to bring them 
on Ixjyond retrieve. Nominal lielievers, from great aversion 
to the accountiibilities of an endless . government and punish* 
ment, may, from repulsion on the one hand, and sympathetic 
attractions on tho other, be made more than neutral, while 
the forces arc collecting, and tho conflict is coming on. 
And all who regard tho Bible as a dangerous l)ook for 
popular use, might aid tlie common effort of restricting its 
circulation, and putting down rival denominations, — intending 
only their own benefit, but unable, as the crisis rolled on, to 
stop the overpowering evil. 

The direct and indirect influence, then, of this poisonous 
leaven, industriously propagated, and favoixMl by human na- 
ture, and the multiplied coincidences of character, interest, and 
circumstimce, cannot be small, or be safely despised. 

But if to this onward movement of concentrated power, 
you add the systematic efibrt which is making to break down 
the moral resistances of tho community, and to open an 
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unobstructed admission to the flood, our solicitude may well 
increase. 

The natural course of business and pleasure, in its bearings 
upon the Sabbath, is sufficiently api)alling. This day is, no 
doubt, the great orgim of the dirinc administration. It is of 
little consequence whether men didbclicve the existence of 
God, or forget his character and laws and authority. But, 
se|Kiratc fix>ni the Sabbath and social worship, no eiEcacious 
means exist for the religious instruction of mankind; and tho 
cessation of the Sabbath is the abolition of the government 
of Gotl as really as could be effected by the ilisbelief of his 
being. But this dreadful work of obliteration, un]>lanned and 
undesigned, is going on as fast almost as atheism could desiro. 
The stream of commerce on our sea-coast is now swelled by 
the streams of disiipalion which i>our out fi-om our cities, as 
from inexhaustiljle fountains, and by tho streanis of business, 
private and national, ^\liicli hold on their unchecked and aug- 
menting eareer; while our inland seas and canals, and our 
stages, and the KteamWts, and the railroads, in all directions, 
Keem to- vio with each other in their all-|iervading and 
lengthened career of Sabbalh-day violation. Alaa ! tho 
whole nation seems to be, on the Sabbath, in a state of 
migration, and never in one stay; the sanctuary empty, and 
every stage, and Ixjat, und tavern, full. Who can arrest and 
instruct this vagrant migrating mind, and who train up tho 
children of the nation, al){Uidoned to ignorance and irreligion } 
Could tlie nation be intellectually e<lucated, were all its 
instructors and all its pupil:) di*iving a)x>ut on wheels and 
lK)ats in horn's conseemted to study ? And can tho nation 
1h3 instructed in the government of God, and its own relative 
duties an<l responsibilities, by the way-side, or on the canal, 
or the lake, running unceasingly tho race of business and 
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pleasure? Assuredly this mighty nation cannot be compeDed 
by law to stop and consecrate the S«abbath to the great and 
benevolent ends of its institution. But it is equally certain, 
that if it will not voluntarily piiuse and do homage to the 
wisdom and benevolence of God, by a spontaneous rest for 
purposes of religious ctlucation and uiond culture, the nation 
is uftdonc. Eurojx) never will l)c qualificil for liberty until 
she keeps her Sabbaths in a 1)ettor manner ; and this happy 
nation will not h>ng i)osseiis anything to Ikj envied above tlio 
kingiloius of EurojiC, after the inliuencu of her Sabbaths has 
passed away. 

But, as if human depravity and the natuhil tendencies of 
things did not sufTicItntly hasten our ruin, these conspirators, 
aided iucoiLsiderately by multitudes who know not their pur* 
pose, are exciting a systematic jealousy against the Sabbath 
and its frientls. The obserrance of it, by our fathers and our- 
selves, in the otily way in which its great designs can bo 
an3wcrc<l, is ridiculeil; our solicitude for its preservation 
stigmatized as Siunto<l hyp<x;risy; our meek supplications and 
reasonings against its legalized violation adduced as pregnant 
evidence of conspiracy against our country's liberty. 

Great efforts arc made also to inspire with jealousy, and to 
play off against one another, the great Christian denomina- 
tions of our hind,— to render our resistance impotent, and the 
very name of Christian odious. 

While tliey were few and feeble, they were despised; but 
their multiplication has inspired alarm, and no hope remains 
but to divide and conquer. Infidels behold with terror the 
great dennniinations assimilating in o\imgclical feeling and 
effort; and they know that the consummation of confidence 
and love among us would bo death to their hopes. But 
apprised, too well apprised, of the infirmities of good men, 
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-—and how open their ears are to suspicion, how mueh fiister 
false accusation flies than detection follows, and that lies 
repeated produce on millions the odium which might justly 
attach to the reality, — they cease not from their whisperings 
and false accusations. They are aware how envy opens the 
ear to detraction, and guards it against the e>ndence of integ- 
rity, by listless inattention, or a jealous scrutiny. They ap- 
preciate fully the credulity of men, and the power of a 
torrific<l imagination; which, the more it looks into darkness, 
and the less it can see, so much the moi*e believes that it swarms 
with gorgons, hydi-as, and chimems dire. They know how 
tenacious we .all are of civil and religious liWty, and that 
nothing would sooner cover a denomination with infamy than 
to attempt its own aggrandizement on tlie ruin of other de- 
nominations. And, with these elements in view, they seem 
to have surveyed their ground, and staked their cause on the 
prosiHJCt of sowing discord among brethren, by rumors and 
false accusation. 

Their plan is evidently to play off their artillery first upon 
one denomination, flattering the lost, till the firat maybe 
humbled; the next most feareil and hated is to take its turn, 
and liC battered down ; — giving to the most tame-spirited and 
abject the privilege of being eaten up the last. 

A furious infidel demagogue, not long since, was pouring 
out his hcjitei^ invective against the Presbyterians. A gen- 
tleman present said to him, — **^^^ly do you single out the 
rresbyterians? Other denominations preach the same doc- 
trines, and. have revivals, and propagate the Bible, tracts, and 
missions." The answer was, "One at a time. Wo will 
dispose of the rest when wo have taken care of you." 

Tbe allegation of a purpose to unite church and state by 
one, or by all denominations, is the most foolish, baseless caU 

11* 
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nmny whicli was ever uttered. Tlierc nover wiu an enterpriM 
luoro opposed to all the feelings of all the citizens of the United 
States, nurtured from their infancy in the principles of liberty; 
and no project could lx> conceived more aKsolutoly iinpo!«sible, 
or which would concentrate such an overwhelming tide of 
pubUc sentiment against it. There is, however, one union of 
church and state which is possible, and to which the eyes of the 
community may well be directed. It is the oiTere<l alliance of 
jjohtical men in power with one or another rival denomination, 
sought for pur[K)ses of ambition, or by a tottering administra- 
tion, to sustain its brief authority, or to jx'rjx'tuate its jDOwcr. 
It is in this way only that the church ever Avas united i\ith 
the state. The church never sought the alliance, never 
con;*pirt><l, and never achieved any such union of the state. 
The state has always sought the alliance of the church, and 
in republics the danger of this kind of tampering and cor- 
ruption is not less than in monaR'hies. It is true that public 
sentiment would not long endure it, and the favored denomi- 
nation would be eorrupte<l an<l ruined by the foul embrace, as 
the church in this alliance always has been. Yet the thought 
is full of tenor, that the time may ever come when unprin- 
cipled men, to paralyze the influence of Christianity, ami 
jx^rjvtuatc their own bad eminence, shall be able to marshal 
with jealousy and hate the great denominations of our land 
one against another. For so mighty are they, and so furious 
are ecclesiastical politics, that the conflict would be like tho 
Iwttle of angels, ofK^ning infernal artillery on tho one siJe, 
and heaping mountaias on their foes on the other. But mark 
niy words : There will never be a union of church and state 
in this nation, unless it be one Avliich is sought by infidels ia 
power, to periJctuate their own ascendency ; and it will com- 
mence in persecution, and end in civil war. 
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Tlicrc 18 one device morey put into operation by the atheistio 
fratcrnitj, which, in ingenuity on their part, and credulity on 
the part of others, 8ur|)as.se3 all >Yhich luis been ivitnessed iii 
modern dnyg. 

It is the device of making the performance of our Christian 
duties, and the exercise of our religious hbcrty, evidence of 
conspiracy against Uberty; and the most beneficent anil 
indispensable efforts to perpetuate our republican institutions 
evidence of treason. It is reiluced to a certainty that civil 
irovernment cannot administer the moral influence which 13 
needed to diffuse and pei'petuate moral principle and virtue 
tlirough tlie nation ; and that a vast effort of s|X>ntaneous 
lK'nevi)lonee nmst 1k3 made to rescue our nation from biirljarian 
ignonmce and fiendish depnivity. This auspicious >vork tho 
sevenil Clnistian denominations (U*e attempting, >Yiih praise* 
worthy diligence, by efforts to e<lucate a conj[K'tent ministry, 
to multiply the Bible, to distribute tracts, to send out and 
sustiiin missionaries, and build churches, and bring our wan- 
dering millions under evangelical instruction. 

And what do we hear but the outcry of a conspiracy to 
unite church and state? And these are the items of tho 
evidence agjiinst us : We have a Bilde society, sustained by all 
denominations, and have attempted to supply every family in 
the nation with Bibles ; and this is one evirlencc of treason. AVc 
have a SalAath-school Union, hi which a million of children are 
taught to read and undei'stand the Bible ; and Sabbath-school 
liljraries arc springing up over the land : and this is another 
evidence of treason. "Wo have an American Tract Society, 
to send out to every door, over city and land, fragments of 
knowledge, which, by larger ]x)oks and libraries, would never 
be sent, — little portions of the brcad of life, till the main 
supply can come up : and what do we hear but ** Coaspiracy ! 
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conspiracy ! " And our tracts arc bcid up, nnd shaken in 
our faces, as erideuce to strike us dumb. Yes, wo Iiave tbe 
amliicity, in diiylight, to print and give away tracts ! Time 
would £iil nic to mention all tbe logical evidences of our guilt 
of tliis sort, witb tbe publication. and repetition of wbich tbe 
brazen tbi-oat of tbe lying tniuip of flimo bus been worn 
suiootb and polisbed; or to describe tbe apparitions and 
fi'igbts wbicb bave danced in disturbed imagimitions, over tbe 
land, like tbe ganiMs of witcbes in tbe days of yore. 

Tiiily, it would bo very convenient to an invading aiiny, 
coming to take away our liberty, to fill tbe country with 
panic fear of tboir own soldiers, and to need no other evidence 
to confirm distrust, but to ivfor to their riflvs, and bayonets, 
and excellent discipline, and ample* munitions; and yet, such, 
and only such, are the proofs by wbicb atheists would prop- 
jig:ite tbe abirm of church and state union. But the weapons 
of our warfare are not carnal, whatever theira may Ixj, but 
Bpiritual — moral — the weai)on3 of truth and reason, and 
fervent prayer, and universal action. We mean, by tbe moral 
influence of Christianity, to save lK)tb atheists and ourselves 
from ruin : and in what l»etter or other way can we do it, 
than to Ikj instant in season ilnd out of season^ to spread the 
liiMe, and circulate tracts, and multijily ministers and mis- 
iiiionaries to preach the Gos|x'l ? And yet it is this exercise 
of our rights, and i)erformance of ourivpublican and Christian 
tluties, — doing just such things to promote Christianity and 
cinl liberty as our accusei-s are doing to secure its destnic- 
tion. — which they take up and projKigatc as evidence of trea- 
BOUiible designs. 

But, by such eridence, what may not bo proved 1 I can 
prove most conclusively that the farmers and manufacturers, 
merchants and mecbanies, of this city, have formed a terrible 
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conspiracy to bum us all up. Is it not notorious that tho 
Cirmcrs arc collecting hay all summer, a very combustiblo 
material, which, all the fall and winter, they arc bringing 
in anil stowing away in certain places in the city ? Wiat 
can this W for, if it is not to set. tho city on fire? 
Then, the manufacturers are pouring in and cix>wding our 
stores with cotton goods, a most combustible material, 
ivscrved, no doubt, against the day of conflagi-ation. A\Tlat 
else can they l>e intended for ? And then, we uro ci'cdibly 
iiifoiiiieil, by men who ha\xr been eye-witnesses of the fact, 
that there arc hundrciU of places in this city, where, day and 
ni^rht, men are employed in making shavings, which, added to 
the hay and cotton, would make a must horrible conflagration; 
and what, else can they jx>s.sibly make them for ? And, as if 
this were not enough to burn us up, our steamboats are con- 
tinually bringing in tar, and pitch, and tur[K.*nline, whoso 
flames water cannot quench. Ami then, there are a number 
of banks, with great, deep, dark vaults, filial with money, — 
half as much as the Bible Society has stowed away to buy up 
for slaves the people of the United States. AMiat else can 
the banks want money for, but to buy these materials to burn 
up the city 1 And we are credibly infonned, that nearly 
every great city in the land is in the same perilous condition. 
Don't you think we had better put out the lights, and ring 
the Wis '? — Just as much cause for it as to ring tho tocsin 
of alarm al)0ut church and state conspiracy to take away our 
liberties. 

The bearing of these false accusations on the poi)ulation of 
our great cities is especially terrific ; for, to tho multitude 
who believe them, they are, in their cxaspemting influence, 
the same as if the pious part of the nation were attempting 
to enslave them, and are calculated to rouse up in self-deicoco 
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those infumlcd niovctnenU Avkich shull bid dcfianco to ]aW| 
and with tlic pavements of tlic streets batter down our insti- 
tutions. 

In monarcUcal go^'emnients, tlio politieal influeneo of cities 
is a imitch for the throne. Twice has France been revolution- 
izeil, and £uix>})e shaken, by the good city of Paris; and 
London, had not the reform bill ixissod, had proSably ixjvolu- 
tionized England. In our own country, our cities wield no 
small |K>i tion of the i)olitical power of the nation : they aro 
the (Iqfositorios of the national capital, the channels of 
inteivourse, the concentration of intellect, and enterprise, and 
physit-al ^xiwer ; which, if not fjound to good behavior by the 
feai* of Clod, and an luiiKTverted j)ublio sentiment, no j)ohco 
C;ui govern, no troops control. There, also, are mag:izlncs 
of woo, reserved for the day of vengeance ; made U[) of igao- 
ranee, improvidence, and crime, and infuriatcM.! envy niul 
wretchedness, at the dispo.^al of irreligious and ambitious men. 

It is a problem yet to ]jq solved, whether, under a repub* 
ham government, and within the reach of u pervertcnl and 
profligate hufTi-age, tho jMjlice of our cities can be iK»rmanently 
invcsitcd with jKnver sullicient to execute tho laws for the 
protection of life, and liberty, and proj)erty. By an all- 
jiervading intellectual and moral culture it can be done ; but 
widiout an efiicient, constant, successful effort on this jwint, 
the floo*ls of desolation will burst out and roll over us. Tlio 
evangelization or demoralization of our cities may bo the 
pivot on which our o>ni an<l tho world's destiny will turn. 

With respect to the remedy for pohtical atheism, a few 
things, Ixjfore we close, may properly bo said. 

It is perfectly evident that we must not rely chiefly on legal 
protection and municipal regulations. Tlris would be to 
per{)etuutc tho mistake, to rcmp the disai)i)ointment, of all 
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past ages. The experiment of governing mind by foroo has 
been ^oroughly made, aiid found abortive. The providenco 
of God is emancipating mind, with reference to its ultimato 
universal government by intelligence, and moral inflacnccy 
and public sentiment, acting under the guiJtince of Heaven 
and the sanctions of eternity. 

Ln^vs need not, cannot, be dispensed with. But exclusive 
reliance on them would inevitably be fotjil. Their benign 
eiricjicy depends on a state of prcparation, preceding their 
action, — upon moral culture and discipline, uj)on correct 
views, habits, and feelings, and an unj)trverted, powerful 
public sentiment ; without which, Xerxes might as well chas- 
tise and chain the Hellespont, as laws attempt to control an 
undisciplined, turbulent eunununity. 

Particularly nmst all penal laws against atheism, and 
infidelity, and heresy, be forever imi)Otent ; for free int^uiry is 
the birth-right and the duty of man, and the only condition of 
all-pervading truth, and Uitelligent self-government. In this 
age of univei*sal action, men will think ; and the more obstruc- 
tions you nmltiply, the uiore will the obstructed tide rise, 
and burst out in wide-spread desolation. Penalties and force 
will not avail to repress error ; and if they would, their adapt- 
ation is e<[ual to repress the truth ; and the perverted has, iu 
all ages, been more frequent than the unperverted ai»plication. 
Laws and penalties have hindered more truth, and protectej 
more error, than all causes beside. They have been the 
citadels of error, and batteries against the truth. If, ns 
incident to free inquiry, there should Ijc the busy licentious- 
ness of the press in the propagation of error, it must be so^ — 
it is, in this imperfect stiite, inseiiarablc from civil and religious 
hberty. Nothing on earth is i)erfect ; but the umvstraineil 
collision of mind with mind is a lesser evil than coercive 
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attempts at regalation, and in its results tho nearest approii- 
mation to a perfect condition of. society of vbicli Iiumaa 
nature oilmits. It taxes tlio intellectual energies of the friends 
of Christianity and liberty, and brings out an energy of mind, 
and a blaze of truth, and an intensity of benevolent activity, 
Dvhich will, in its movements, produce a greater diffusion of 
corixx't opinion, and exult society to a higher eminence than 
it otherwise would have attained^ without the excitement and 
efibi-ts creattMl by resistance. 

All these eflbrts, then, at perverting the mind and corrupt- 
hig the heail of the nation, mu:>t be met by argument. 

Truth is liascd on evidence, reason, and utility, while error 
has nothing to stand u|X)n, and no weapons but sophistry for 
its defence ; and if, with such vantage-grouiid, the friends of 
truth cannot, or will not, maintain their cause, they ought to 
jicrish in its ruins. 

As atheism is at present the predominant type of the scep- 
tical mania, those who ai'c set for the defence of the truth, 
and all intelligent men, should be well vcrecd in the whole 
argument for the being of a God, and in all the wily and 
I)opuhir 8(>phi.stry by which it is assailed. The argument, as 
coiulueteil by Paley, in his Natural Theology, is popular, and 
for all who will read it, and are willing to be convinced, 
may sufllce. Kut, while the mania rages, many will breathe 
the iiifecteil atmuspheiv, who have no access to this particular 
antidote: the remedy needs, of course, a minuter form and 
a wider dispersion, and demands, at present, the more fre- 
quent agency of the pulpit, and the constant dropping of 
ixiragrajdis in periodicals and newspipers, and the onmipi*e8- 
eut instruction of facts. 

In conversation, also, at homo and by the way-side, it 
behooves the friends of truth — not only ecclesiastics, but lay- 
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men — to be able to give a reason for their Christian hope, and 
by sound argument to convince gainsayers ; for the discaso 
is as anti-pliilosophical as it is anti-Christitin, and he is not 
\vorthy the name or tho station of a patriot watchman, ^vho 
docs not descry the approaching evil, and set himself seriously 
to guard the community against its invasion. 

This nation is destined to become universally a reading 
nation, and may be, by timely care, guaided efficaciously 
against the follies and mischiefs of political atheists : but euro 
and effort are indispensable ; for, since their discomfiture by 
Dwight and a host of others, a generation has arisen, to whom 
their cavils are now new, and tho answers of other days un- 
known. The time was when Dwight ceased to preach upon 
the evidences of Christianity, so entirely had the mania of 
infidelity passed away; but, as if to take vcngciince for past 
defeat, it has rushed by surprise upon the existing unarmed 
generation, and the battle must be fought over again, and 
probably fi)r the last time, before that AVicked one will bo 
destroyed by the breath of His mouth and tho brightness of 
Ilis coming. 

But, to meet the exigencies of the new generation, tho 
cvidejices of Christianity should be made familiar to the entire 
rising generation, fi*om the pulpit, and in tracts, — in popular 
familiar argument, — and the little manuals formed fur tho 
li])raries. of every. Sabbath and common school. 

Especially is it imjiortiiut that the Bible should Ikj studied 
and explained, in all our colleges and elevated schools, — its 
chrunok)gy, history, geography, mental philosophy, and natu- 
ral history; its doctrines, arguments, clocjuenco, poetry, 
taste, inspiration, and the elementary principles of its inter- 
pretation. 

The Bible, read and understood, is in no danger of losing 
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its aaoendencjr, as an inspired book, over the understanding, 
and the conscience, and the heart. It is ignorance of the 
Bible vhich is the parent of infidelity, and gives to its spe- 
cious arguments poAver over the eoniinon mind. A system of 
wcll-stu<lietl interpretfttion would sweep away every objection, 
and bring every knee to lx)w and every tongue to confcHS. 

But argument alone is not all which the present exigency 
demands. The doctrines of ]X)litical atheists are the consum- 
mation of fi'lly, and ample justice cannot be done in defending 
the connnunity against them, without tho touch of irony, 
which shall take otf their fair disguises, and exhibit tlicir 
unsightly proportions and combinations. Truth can never 
bo ma<lo ridiculous, but by caricature. Error can never bo 
prosenteil as it is, without the hulicrous; the more accurately 
and vividly you portray its elementary j)rineiples, the more 
you develop its absuiilities, and. cover it with ridicule. ' Tlicjje 
is no malignity in tliis. The entire beauty and power of 
truth cannot be felt, but in the presence of the odious and 
ridiculous contrast f and puldic justice demamls it. . If tlio 
exhibition pro<luco laughter, the fault is in the thing exliib- 
ited, not in the exhibitor. There are princijilos so ridiculous, 
that gi-ave debate exalts them to a consc(|uenco of bad emi- 
nence, to which, otherwise, they could not attain; and in such 
cose inspiration has directed us to answer a fool according to 
his folly. There is, on this subject, no * small amount of 
incorrect opinion and fastidious feeling among good men, fi-om 
not considering duly the place and use, and lawfulness and 
necessity, of ridicule. All diseases do not demand tho caustic, 
but there are sores that will yield to notliing else. Bidiculo 
is the most potent weajwu with which Cliristianity is assiiilcd; 
and there is no doubt, that, in its proper place, it is one of 
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the most powerful weapons of discomfiture to the assailimt, 
and defence to the cause. 

There is one other remedy more potent than all, — it is the 
united and emphatic decision of public sentiment against these 
irreligious and licentious opinions. There is notliing which 
these marauders so much fear, of wliich they so loudly com- 
plain, OS their outla>\Ty by public sentbuent : they call it 
bigotry, malignancy, intolerance, and persecution. 

The liberty they claim is the libeity of tliinking tia they 
please, without the responsibility of any rciictuig opinion; 
of o|)ening ujion Clu'istlan societies and institutions their 
batteries of invective, ridicule, and denunciation, without the 
jierils of a rtlurn fire; the right of univei-sal denunciation, 
>vith the modest demand of universal approbation and eulogy. 
])ut we arc not so fund of this mond martyrdom ; and wliilo 
wo would not apply penal sanctions, Go<l forbid that we should 
withhold the steady, withering fix)wn of outraged and indig- 
nant virtue ; — ^^ there is no other effectual resistance. "NMien- 
ever the public discrimination between truth and error, and 
common senso and folly, and moral purity and pollution, slitill 
falter, so that protligatc men shall encounter no repix)\nng 
eye, and irreligious men no reaction of the public mind, then 
are the flood-gates oix;n, and the stream of i)oll<ition is rolling 
deep and ra})id under the foundations of our institutions, and 
it will be but a moment before, like Babylon, they will sink 
never to rise. 

I cannot close this lecture without calling around me, in 
imagination and with feelings of great resiKKJt and affection, 
the laboring classes of this nation, whose religious and jjoliticul 
faith these men would subvert. 

My beloved countrymen: — If there is an eye in the uni- 
verae that pities you, or a heart that feels for you, or a hand 
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stretched out for your protection e8]Kx;ia11y, it 10 the eye and 
the heart and the baud of Ileaveii) — it is ymir cauao that tho 
Christian revchition espouses. No other religion ever cared 
for the coiiinioii people, ever brought them Mithin the reach 
of instruction, or ever elevated them to intelligonco and com- 
petence and virtue. Li all Pagan, Mahometan, and Papal 
lands, they are in deep darkness and in chains, beneath griev- 
ous builhens. It is the Bible, and the Sabbath, and the 
l)reaching of the Gospel, and the schools, and the virtue, and 
tbo enterprise, and tlie w^uality, which Cbristianity creates, 
which disjK'l the darkness, and open the prison door, and 
knock off the chains, and l)reak off tbe yoke, and tJike off 
the bunions, which have in all nations and ages been the lot 
of persons in your condition. 

Infulels ni*e republicans in theory and in tongue, but not 
in deed and in truth. Tbey are not your friends ; but Cod 
is your friend, lie lias preilicted and projected, and will 
aecom])lish, your elevation. Jesus Christ is your fnend. He 
was l)orn of virtuous and industrious parents in humble life ; 
he perfonned your Ia1x)r3, felt your cares, bore in his own 
body your sorrows, and can be and is touched with the 
feeling of your infirmities. He knows how to emancipate 
and elevate you, and mitigate the curse wbidi has for ages 
rested so heavily upon you. But these infidel philosophers 
are blind, ignorant, untaught, and unteachable masters; who, 
wliile they promise you liberty, are themselves the servants 
of sin ; and while they offer to niiso you, will thrust you 
down to* deeper poverty, and reckless animalism and wixjtch- . 
edness. 

"Wliat nation have they ever emancipated, but by a revolu- 
tion more terrific than despotism ? What well-ordered republic 
have they ever formed and maintained a single year? What 
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oommunity liav9 they enlightened anil purified) Where are 
the schools and ooUeges, for the sons of the poor, ^hlch they 
have founded) AVhat single family have they blessed %vith 
pui'er aficctions, and augmented industry, and domestic peace? 
AVlmt single heart have they ever mrnle better by the extinc- 
tion of evil passions and the nurture of benevolence 7 Wluit 
vicious man have they reclaiiueil, what jwor man liave they 
made rich, Avhat miserable man liave they sustained by their 
pliilosophy, in life or in death 7 

Well meaning they may be, but it is the well meaning of 
ignorant and foolish men, — ignorant of the Bible, ignorant of 
liistory, ignorant of human nature, and of those moral causes 
which have always been auspicious or pernicious, — not knowing 
what they say, or whereof they afBrm. Reckless are they of 
their own and of your best good ; wanton, rash, and desperate 
are they in their exi)eriments ; moral maniacs, more utterly 
bereft of connaon sense than any other class of men who ever 
set up for guides, and challenged confidence. The eviJeueo 
cimnot be heightened of the falsehood and folly of their 
system. Should they propose a system of agriculture which 
reversed every one of the known princi[)les of natural philoso- 
phy, it would not surfxiss the violence which their system 
does to the e(|ually well-known and established laws of mind, 
society, and moral government That righteousness, sueh as 
they despise, exalteth a nation, and sin, such as they eulogize, 
is tlie destruction of a people, is as certain as the laws of vision 
or of gmvitation. 

It is haitl to elevate the mass, and harder to sustain it ; and 
none, but by the help of God and his institutions, have been 
able to do it. Christianity is the world's lost hope for ciril 
liberty ; if this will not diversify the results of national pros- 
perity, then are we with rapid strides making for the precipice, 
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ftnd preporing to bid a long furcwell to all our libcrtj. You 
must reject theao evil counsellors. You must appreciate the 
Bible, or you and yours ^vill soon full bock into that state of 
ho])oless ignorance, and poverty, and vice, from ^vhich there is 
no resurrection. The priestcraft \rhich has darkened and 
enslaved the >vorld is one which has rejected or sequestered 
the Bible ; not that which gave it to the common i)eople, and 
preached the Gospel to the i)Oor. It is Christianity which, 
introduces universal liberty, which equalizes and elevates, and 
it is its absence wliich puts you down. The conspiracy 
against your liberties is forming by those who would banish 
from you the day of rest, and intellectual and moml improve- 
ment, and doom you and your families to toil seven days 
instead of six without the least increase of remuneration. 
This it is which will dwoi'f the intellect of the laboring classes, 
and throw them back into the distance beyond the light of 
hope, and the reach of successful competition. If you wish 
to bo free indeed, you must be virtuous, temperate, well in- 
structed, with the door of honor and profit open to you, and to 
your ehiUlren. As the sun draws up the whole body of the 
ocean it passes over, raising the tide in the career of his glori- 
ous way, so win the sun of righteousness take hold of you and 
your families, and raise them up, and bring them within tlio 
constant attraction of hope and virtue. Those who wish for 
the preservjition of the Subbuth are not bigots ; they do not 
seek a union of church and state ; they seek the unex- 
tinguished lustre of that moral sun, for your sake, who with it 
will rise, and without it will go down to where all the labor- 
ing classes of the world have been, and now are, whom the 
Bible and the Sabbath have not emancipated and elevated. 

It is the agriculturists, merchants, manufacturers, and day- 
laborers, of the nation, who must decide its destiny. It ia 
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your hearts that must be the Banctuaiy of liberty ; and jour 
consciences that must stand sentinel, to prevent her penrersion; 
and your bodies that must constitute a rampavt around those 
holy and blessed institutions of heaven Avhich God has 
given to man in the Bible, — whose blessings our fiithers, 
M'ith toil and blood, purcliased, — vrhich, >vith augmenting 
prosperity at every step, have come down, and are now en- 
comp:issing us like the waves of the sea, — blessings, which 
urge themselves upon us, and from which we cannot flee, and 
whose blest intrusion we cannot resist, but by Uikiiig counsel 
to break the biinds of Christ, and cast away his cords fi'om 
us. We neeil not i^tition Congiess to spai-e the Sabbath : 
if they do, the jwople can desecrate the sacred day. The 
people nmst decide, each man for hiniself and his family, 
whether they will live under the government of God, and enjoy 
its sunshine, and breathe its liberty, and be elevated by its 
power, and sanctified by its purity, and cheered by its 
exuberant, unnumlx^red, and inexhaustil>lo blessings ; or, go 
back to the midnight of- ignorance, and the bondage of 
corruption. 



LECTURE V. 

TUB ATTRIBUTES AND CHARACTER OF GOD. 

Aod the Lord |Mi88od by before lilm, and proolalmed. The Lord, the Lord 
Qod, merciful aud gracioua, lung-nuiTvring, and abandant in goodnon and 
truth, keeping nwrcy fur tliuuaaiulf*, forgiving iniquity, and transgreaiion, 
and sin, and tliat 'will by no nietiua clear tlie guilty ; vbtlting tbo iniquity 
of tlio fiitbeiii uiHin tlio children, and upon tho children*! children, unto 
the third aud to the fuurth generation. 

Great errors in doctriuo result usually from mistaken 
conceptions of the attributes und character of GoA. There 
are two extremes to ^vhich the mind is liable : the one is to 
regard the Divine Being only in his public character, as the 
lawgiver of the universe ; and his power, and wisdom, and 
goodness, only as they are manifested in his public relations 
in the government of a sinful world. 

In one view, all which is dark, and terrible, and irresistible, 
is giithereil aY)out him ; all which is spotless in purity, and 
vehement in his hatred of sin, and inexorable in its punish- 
ment. He is suiTounded by fire, and storms, and earth- 
(|uakes, and jjestilence, and war, — the symlwls of present aud 
coming wrath, — his eye is fixed on public justice, and his 
heart. glows with a benevolence too vast to hold sympathetic 
communion with the guilty aud tho miserable. 

Though there is some truth in these views, in their place 
and proportion, they are not the whole truth, and therefore 
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misrepresent tho character of God almost as fearfully as if 
they were fubo. Tliey constitute a dai*k cloud, behind which 
all heaven's artillery is put into action, to cxtin^ Ai ho]X}, 
and keep a rebel world in a state of terror and reckless 
de8|)enition. 

And they arc doubly injurious, because, ever since tlio Fall, 
the ftnir of God has usurped the i^lace of filial confidence, 
and has been excessive. A dread of him is U[K>n the mind of 
guilty man, which, in imitation of the first pair, leads him to 
flee and hide from his presence. 

In all false religions, fear has ever been the predominant 
princii)le of woi-ship, and rage and cruelty the principles to 
bo tt|>i>case4l. And even where the light of the Gos})cl has 
sliined, and its voice has proclaimed peace, the quaking and 
standing afar off has not ceaseil. Goil, to the eye of guilt and 
unU'lief, appeai-s- too great, too distant, nnd . too much 
cngi'osscd with his vast concerns of stiito, and tOx v and too 
just, to inspire with confidence the guilty, and bring them with 
huuilile lK)ldness near. It is the object, therefore, of God, in 
the GosiK'l, to rciissure his ruined guilty creatures of his 
unextinguished kindness FOR them, and to bring them 
Imclc, reconciled and forgiven^ to his fellowship and favor. 

It is, no doubt, important that man should be well certified 
of the holiness and justice of God ; and that ultimately he 
will, by no means, clear the guilty. But, to overcome the 
panic, and bring the full and saving power of the Gospel upon 
alienated mind, it is not less im()ortant that sinners should 
be made to feel that God loves and pities them, than that ho 
abhors sin, ond will not fail to punish it. Compassion alone 
would create presumption, and justice alone, dcsi^ration. 
The mingled influence of both is needed to alanu the sinner 
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to flee from wrath, and to alluro him vrith humble boldness ts 
fly to God by Jesus Christ 

But instead of this justly balanced exhibition, many rush 
into the opposite extreme. They divest the Most Holy 
entirely of public resi)onsibilities, regarding liim only in the 
capacity of a benevolent individual, consulting alone the direct 
impulse of kind feeling, without any reference to general con- 
sequences. They cancel all the public responsibilities of God 
to the universe, as its moral governor. With the magic wand 
of unbelief, they disjK'l the darkness round about his throno, 
and put out the fires, uiid stop the mighty thunderings and 
the voice of the trumpet, and aiTay with smiles the face of 
Heaven alike upou the righteous, and the \nckcd — destined, 
by dint of omnipotence, to those transformations which shall 
consummate their meetness for heaven, and make them 
happy. 

The fact is too evident to be denied, that both the majestic 
and terrific, the gentle and the wiiming exliibitions of the 
divine character, are contained in the Bible, and are correct 
exhibitions of the divine ntiud, as its attributes and chanicter 
are dcveloixid in the creation and government of the intelligent 
universe. In the administration of moral government, there 
is occasion also for these seemingly oppoisite attributes and 
exhibitions of cliaracter. They are harmonious, and indis- 
pensiiblo to a perfect character, and to the administration of 
a perfect moral government. 

// will be the object^ therefore^ of this lecture^ to g^ive a 
concise account of the attributes and character of God, as 
disclosed in his icorksy and revealed in his word. 

This will be especially importjmt, because correct Concep- 
tions of the relations of God to tb'^ univeree, as its lawgiver, — 
of his providence, as the adiiinistration of a moral govern- 
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ment, — of his word, as a system of remedial legblation for 
the recovery to holiness of lost subjects; and correct definitious 
of his attributes, natural and moml, as displayed in this great 
work, — include a large portion of the elementary principles 
of theology; while fulse conceptions of 'his attributes and 
character hang sackcloth about the sun of riglitcousness, and 
bi-eak the mainspring of his government. We observe, 
then : — 

1. That God is a spirit. 

By spirit, we do not mean that nondescript, unthinking, 
undesigning energy, denominated Nature, — that all-pervad- 
ing soul of the univerac, the fountain of efier\'escence and 
fermentation, the volcanic centre of emanation, and subse- 
quent attmction and absorption, the flint and steel for tho 
scintillution of mind, to full back, in due time, into the form 
of fixed caloric. Such mysticism we abandon to those who 
cim comprehend it, or love to dream amid the repetition of 
beautiful uncertain sounds, and glittering, undefined images. 

By spirit we mean mind, as opposed to matter ; exhibiting 
intelligence, acting by design, as op|)Osed to instinct ; and 
diversified volition, in the view of motives, as opposed to an 
unthinking, irresistible necessity; mind capable of intense 
desire, of permanent choice in the selection of its chief good, 
and of plan and subordinate volition and action for the attain- 
ment of its object ; capable of copious affections, and social 
affinities, and high enjoyment, and in subjects of government 
by law and by tho rewards and punishments of an eternal state. 

Of the essence of mind or matter, we say nothing, because 
we know nothing ; all that we know of either being disclosed 
by their attributes, as displayed in cause and effect. That they 
are different existences wo conclude, because they disclose no 
attributes in common, and all their phenomena are different 
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and opposite ; so that it might as veil be insisted that matter 
18 spirit, OS that mind is matter ; there being no foundation 
for saying either, but all possible evidence to the contrary. 
The only evidence of difiercnt material suljstances is their 
different effects ; and if the different phenomena of mind and 
matter do not evidence different existences, thero is no evi- 
dence to dii*provo the perfect homogeneity and identity of 
all things. 

2. God is eteiiial. 

We have seen that something is eternal, or notliing could 

have begun to be; and that this eternal something cannot 

be matter. For inert matter cannot produce organization, 

Buch as exists in plants, trees, animals, and the human body; 

it could not produce the motions of the planets in their orbits, 

and the revolving of the earth upon her axis ; much less 

could matter produce mind, feeling, perception, intellect, 

design, desire, will, affections and executive energy; — but 

such minds exist, of recent origin, and limited duration upon 

earth. Sucli existences matter could not produce, but only 

that Mind whose invisible attributes, natural and moral, are 

** clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 

— even his eternal power and Godhead." 

8. Goil is self-existent. 

The meaning is not that Goil is self-created, which would 
be a coutradiclion ; or that he is self-sustained, implying that 
his existence dojK'nds on his own voluntary effort to i)cr|)et- 
uate liis being : but that his existence is underived, and 
independent of external causes, and as incapable of cessation 
as of begiiming ; that his continuance no more depends on 
choice, than his underived, eternal being; and that unend- 
ing, unchanged existence belongs to the very nature of God, 
as really as dependence and mutability belong to all which is 
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creatod. This u the* testimony of reason; for wby should 
that which is underived, and independent of any outward 
cause, and has existed from eternity, ever cease to be 1 It is 
also the testimony of the Bible : " I am that I am." " With 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning." 
" From everlasting to everlasting thou art God." 

4. God is omTiiscicnt. 

IIo knows all real and all possible things. Otherwiso 
there would be no evidence of the absolute perfection and tho 
immutability of his purposes and their execution. For if all 
that is possible to infinite wisdom, and goodness, and power, 
were not open and naked before him, he might form defective 
plans, and make discoveries and changes by experience. But 
before ho commenced creation, " known unto God were all 
his works." The immensity of the diversified possibility of 
things lay open before him ; from the entire of which, wisdom 
and goodness selected tho system which should be. To this 
system, in all its attributes, parts, dependencies, and move- 
ments and results, his knowledge extends, through all its 
existence of past, present, and future. 

It does not, however, follow from this, as some have 
supposed, that to the divine mind there is no such thing ais 
tho succession of events, and that to him, present, past, and 
future, are one denial 7iow, That there are no successive 
developments of knowledge to tho divine mind, is certain. 
That all truths and facts were present to tho mind of God, 
from eternity, and are always present, none can doubt ; but 
then his knowledge is correct knowledge^ He sees things as 
they arc. Unless, therefore, all events poexist, and are 
actually one eternal now, they cannot appear to be so to God, 
without supposing his mind to be under a palpable delusion. 
There is a di&erenco — a real, actual dificrencc — between past, 

13 
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and present, and future; between an erent whieh has como 
to pass, and one which is yet to Ix) ; and, no doubt, to the 
divine mind, while nil existence is known constantlj and 
clearly, as if it were present before him, it is known as actual 
existence only in the order in whidi it IxHSomes such. The 
relations of past, present, and future existence are real, and 
therefore are as real to the divine miiul as to human minils. 

The omniscience of (i<xl is tau^^ht in the Bible, in lan^ua<»o 
^(►riby of ibo thi'iiio, and of the Min«l who moved tlio holy 
men of old to give It uttoriuuu ^M}b, tbo drjith of ilio 
riches, both of the wisdom and the knowledge of Ood I Ho 
knowcth all things ; He revealeth the deep and secret 
things ; He knoweth what is in the darkness, and the light 
dwellcth with him." 

5. God is omnipresent. 

This is to be understood only of his knowledge and constant 
efficiency throughout all his works. Of the essence of 
Bpurit, if there be such a thing, distinct from its developed 
attributes, we know nothing, and the Scriptures say nothing. 
That God fills immensity as mutter occupies space, is not the 
form in which his onmiprcsenco is taught in the Bible ; but 
that, as the human mind exerts its wisdom, and benevolence, 
and powers, on all pai*ts of the material system it inhabits, in 
like manner, the energy of the divine mind extends constantly 
to the uphohling and government of the entire universe. . 

The ubiquity of the divine inspection, support, and govern- 
ment, extends alike both to tlio nutural and mond universe, 
to matter and to mind, to physical and to moral government; 
it being to Jehovah just as practicable to execute his purposes 
of moral government by moral influence, as to control the 
material movements of the universe by his direct omnipotence. 
The omnipresence of God is most forcibly and most beautifully 
taught in the following language of the 139th Psalm : 
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^' Lord, thott hast searched mo, and known me. Thou 
knowest my down-sitting and mine np-rising ; thou under- 
standest my thoughts afar off. Thou compossest my path 
ana my lying down, and art acc^uointed with all my ways. 
For there is not a woitl in my tongue, but lo, Lord, thou 
knowest it altogether. Thou hust beset me behind and Ix^fore, 
and laid thine hand upon me. Such knowledge is too won- 
derful for ine ; it is hi;;h, I cannot attain unto it. Whither 
liliull I ffi fVoni ihy Hpirit'/ or whilher nliall I flco from lliy 
lircHciico / If 1 ii:u*i<h(t u|» ihtu linivm, tliou art tlicro; if I 
make my Wi\ in lirll, U'lioM, tltou art tluTr. If I tsike thu 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea, even tliere shall thy luuid lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me. If I say. Surely the darkness shall 
cowr me ; even the night shall be light about me. Yea, 
the darkness hidelh not fi'om thee; but the night shiueth 
as the day: the diirkness and the light iiro both alike to 
thee." 

(}. God is almighty. 

lie can do all things which ai*e in their miture possible. 

Contradictions are impossibilities. To cause a thing to be, 
and not to be, at the same time, is an imi)a'(sibility. To mako 
a circle S4 juare, and ' a s({uare round ; to make happiness 
misery, a^ul misery happiness ; to tnake selfishness and envy 
right, and benevolence wixing; to. make matter si)irit, or spirit 
matter ; or to govern each by tlio same laws and means : — 
all these would be mntntdlrtloHs — things impossible to any 
|Kj\ver. l>ut in rcynrl lo lliUi*xH pu^tMle^ ^^ all things are 
]K>s8il)le'' with Cio'l. His piwer is infinite and unlimited. 
There is in it no deficiency to accomplish any i>ossiblo thing, 
and no obstacle to hinder or make it diflienlt. The entire 
field of universal possibiUty is open to his power. Uo is tho 
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Lord God Almighty, tho Scriptures affirm, and his worb 
declare it lie can create, — can originate being, — oon 
command a universe to arise up around him, where before 
emptiness and silence reigned. 

It is to be ob8cr\'od, that the power of God is, in its exer- 
cise, always associated with infinite wisdom and benevolence, 
and is limited only by the wise and benevolent constitution 
which God has given to tilings, and the laws which he has 
adopteil for their most perfect government. There is nothing 
in its nature possible wlu^h God' cannot do ; and yet, there 
are innumerable tilings, in their nature possible to be done, 
which God will not do, because it would not be possible to 
brmg them in as parts of the wisest and best system ; because, 
without abiindoning tho wisest and best system, he could noi 
do thtm. He could, so fur as i)owcr is concerned, pardon sin 
without an atonement ; but he could not make it a wise and 
benevolent act, in the administration of the best possible 
system of moral govenimoiit. He is as able, so fur as jiower is 
concerned, to utter falsehood us truth. But he is notable, and 
no power is competeiit, to make falsehood as wise and Ix^iiign, 
in moral government, us immutable truth. 

It is to be remembered that the power of God in the 
government of the nutuml und moml world corresponds 
always with the nature of the subject : tho one, ho governs 
by his power acting on the attributes which he has given to 
matter ; tho other, by his power acting upon mind, througli 
tho intervention of motives contained in Iiis law, gospel, and 
providence, and administered and made effectual by his Spirit 
In the material universe, he can do all which his perfect plan 
demands by his power direct on matter ; and in tho world of 
intellect, and free agency, and accountability, he can do all 
by his laws and providence, and their administration by bis 
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Spirit, which hia hand and ODonscl Imd determined to be done, 
lie never decreed to govern the sun by the ten conunand- 
nients, nor to govern fan), accountable mind by direct irresist- 
ible omnipotence. 

7. Gal is good. 

The preceding are his natural attributes, which appertain 
to his being, independent of choice, and are desirable or 
terrible as they are employed in the dissemination of good or 
evil. Happiness and misery are the t^vo opposites — the 
gooil and the evil of the miivcrse : and natural causes aro 
useful or pernicious as they produce the one or the other ; 
and intelligent beings aro benevolent or maligmuit as they 
prefer the one to the other, and consecrate theu* powera to its 
extension and perpetuity. 

Benevolence, then, is the love of doing good — of com- 
municjithig and perpetuating enjoyment. 

In the divine being, it is not one of several attributes, but 
lii.s entire moral nature — the geiieric principle of his glorious 
moral excellence. It is not an instinct, but an enlightened 
preference of good to evil, and of doing good to doing evil. 
It is not a blind impulse of some irresistible fatidity. God 
is 11 flee agent, and, in the selection of his own eliief end, acts 
as voluntarily as his creatures, in the selection of their chief 
end. He exists by necessity, and all his natural attributes aro 
iiulc'[K'iulent of his choice. But his moral excellence is, in its 
fountain, and in all its streams, perfectly voluntary. There 
aro intelligences who are selfish; they seek their own 
exclusively. The communication of good is not their supreme 
desire. They are like the vortex which swallows all which 
Hills within its scoihj, crying, Give, and never saying. It is 
enough. They find no pleasure in the communication of 
good, as their chief end, but rather in its monopoly. But the 
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divine mind ia like an ocean, of immeasurable cironmfercnco, 
unfatliomablo depth, and inexhaustible fulness, ever spontane- 
ously ovcrflovring in the communication of enjoyment. 

Tliis benevolence of God, though vast, is also minute ia 
its inspection, and impartial in its administration. All 
beings are regarded ^vith good will, according to their 
capacity, and with oomplaccncy, according to . their character 
and deeds. 

It includes, of course, liis own well-being, as comprehend- 
ing the greatest good ; and the well-being of the universe, 
as involved in the stability of his counsels, and the prosperity 
of his kingdom ; and extends to every creature capible of 
enjoyment, from angel to insect, with an impartiality which 
none but God lumself can gnuluate. 

It is a benevolence which is pure and unminglcd. In 
convalescent human nature, it exists in alliance with great 
defects of passion, and selfishness, and pride; but in God it 
is not so. There is no S})Ot on his sun. God is light, and in 
him there is no darkness at all ; and pure as crystal are the 
waters which flow from the throne of God and the Lamb. 

The benevolence of God is also infinite. It is great like 
his power, and immense like his being. 

All created intellect, condensed into one mind, would be 
but a ray compared with the eternal mind; and all the 
benevolence which warms the hearts of holy beings, united, 
would constitute but a drop, when compared with the ocean 
of his love. It is a height, and depth, and length, and 
breadth, which cannot be comprehended. 

It is also a principle of omnipotent, constant, eternal action. 
It is the nature of mind to act, and tlio blessedness of 
benevolent minds to act in doing good; and it is in his 
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untiringi uninterrupted benevolent activity that ho is God over 
all, blessed forever. 

8. God is just. 

The justice of God is hb benevolence and wisdom, expressed 
in the administration of rewards and punishments, for the 
pubhc good, according to the character and deeds of his 
subjects. 

The existence of intelligent beings and accountabiUty is 
indispensable to the greatest amount of enjoyment ; and law 
is iiulis|K'iisublo to the propitious government of mind ; and 
rcwanl and punishment are iuclispensable to the moral iufla- 
cncc of law. Were God, then, to create a universe of mind, 
caiwblo of enjoyment, and pressed by desire, and its own 
]m|xitient activity, without guidance and com^K^tent motive to 
render obedience reasonable, and sin inexcusable, it would be 
no ovrdence of goodness, but rather of cruelty ; and to annex 
sanctions which are never to Ijc realized, would bo to set forth 
the form of government without the power. 

Justice in God b not, then, as to many it would seem, a 
dark, frowning attribute, — a stem, unfeeling severity, — but 
the benevolent, conservatory principle of the universe, by 
which the Lord God Almighty maintains the empire of 
righteousness, and extends around him the blessedness of an 
eternal day. AVere the governing intelligence of :the universe 
im|x)tent and indolent, or cruel, or capricious, or partial, his 
administration might well be dreaded. But while benevolence 
and mercy are mingled with justice, and not a stroke of tlie 
rod falls which incorrigible wickedness and the public good 
do not render just and indispensable, none but determined 
relxjls have cause to fear. 

Is justice in human governments a cold-hearted despotism ? 
Who does not call for it, when his character is assailed, when 
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his righto of propcrtjr arc invaded, or his life is threatened, 
or irhcn public insurrections threaten to put an end to the 
safeguard of law 7 And no cht^a of men are more eulogizcil, 
OS the benefactors of mankind, than those of incorruptible 
integrity and unflinching courage, who hold the balance even 
on the judgment seat. No gooil man has any pleasure in 
the punirihmont of a sinning fellow-being; but he has pleasure 
in the. public purity and happiness, which the prostration of 
law and the prevalence of anarchy would destroy. 

What should we think of the chief magistrate of a nation, 
sworn to see that the commonwealth receives no detriment, 
smitten with such teiider-heartcdnet^s for pirates and robbers 
OS would let out desolation to sweep over land and sea, because 
ho could not find it in his heart to punish the guilty 7 Thero 
is nothing but justice which stands between any government, 
human or divine, and contempt and anarchy. And can itije 
thought desirable and amiable in God, that he should lay 
aside the sword, and turn a face of smiles alike on the evil 
and the good, in this world of moral madness and self- 
destruction? 

Is it considered that the "most wretched possible condition 
of human beings is that in wliich judgment is turned away 
backwai-d, and justice standcth afar off, and truth is fallen in 
the streets, and ecjuity cannot enter 7 — that the most lovely 
feature of a republic is the mild but efiicient administration 
of eipial laws, — and the most repelling feature in despotism is 
its hijustice, — and the most intolerable scourge of anarchy its 
injustice, — and that the most terrific circumstance in the * 
world of woe is its outlawry from all protection and benefit 
from the moral government of God, and its abandonment to 
unrestrained malignity and everlasting anarchy 7 

9. God is merciful. 
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Mercy is tho exorciso of bcncvoknce in the reformation and 
forgiveness of the guilty, in >vays consistent with the influence 
of Lnv, and the safety of the intelligent universe. 

In a state of loyalty, tho divine benevolence flows full and 
unobstructed to every individual. Transgression, while it 
does not extinguish his good will, rendei*s the pmctical 
expivssion of it impracticable, and demands the interposition 
of ]K'iial evil for the protectiuii of law and oitlcr. 

Tho Atonement, receiveil by faith, pLiccs the subject in such 
relations to Christ, as that public justice does not demand his 
punishment, or forbid his forgiveness and restomtion to favor; 
it o|)ens wide the channel which sin had obstructed, for his 
mercy to flow in ; and God, who has no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth, — who never punishes merely because it is 
deserved, but always only because the public good demands 
it, -^ now, rcleaseil from the public necessity of punishment^ 
iu the exercise of mercy, through the Atonement, freely par- 
dons the believer, and receives liim into favor. Mercy, then, 
is the personal benevolence of Jehovali, flowing in unison with 
the public good, in the reformation and forgiveness of lost 
men. It is a mercy, however, which always sees to it that tho 
commonwealth receives no detriment, and which moves only 
iu the train of public, justice satisfied, and the public good 
protected. 

In closo alliance with mercy, it may be added, thvt God 
is slow to anger, and of great patience. 

Human passions ai*e ascribed to God, not as identical with 
what exists in the di\'ine mind, but as analogical. Tbe meta- 
phor has always some resemblance to that which it represents. 
Between anger as ascribed to God and to man, there is the 
coincidence of strong disapprobation, and empliatic action in 
tho infliction of evil ; but with this difierence, that in man the 
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impulse IS malignant, ^Iiile in God it is benevolent In man 
it is personal revenge ; in God it is publie justieo for benevo- 
lent purposes. 

Long-sufiering implies that public justice does not always 
demand the immediate execution of the deserved evil, and that 
always God is dis|X)sod to defer the infliction as long, and to 
continue the means of reformation as long, as the public good 
will penuit. 

We may not omit to add that God is full of compassion. 

Com])iission is sympathy for the afllictcd and miserable. 
But such is the immensity of the divine nature, and tho 
extent of his creation, and tho magnitude and number of his 
worhls and works, and the majesty and fulness of his benev- 
olence, as it Hows in the channels of his general laws, that 
single minds are tempted to feel as if the heai*t which guides 
the universe, and wakes a1)out the Throne the song, and pours 
through eternity the tide of joy, could not stoop to hear tlic 
sigh of secret soitow, or move with sympathetic eompsission 
and pei*sonal friendship for tho distressed ; and much less, 
that lie in whose sight the heavens are not clean, will look 
down w ith affectionate compjission upon the guilty and ill- 
deserving. Nor is it till we have considered the adaptation 
of his cap;iuity to the minutest as well as to the greatest of 
his works, and the condescension of his benevolence to tho 
most limited as well as to the greatest capacities he hiis 
formcil, and, added to these, the reiterated declaration of his 
compassion contained in his \Voi\l, — that wo can bring home, 
realizingly and efficaciously, the sense of his presence with us, 
ond constant benignant care, and quick and real sympathy. 
But it is only as the vastness of his being, the extent of his 
works, the glory of his laws and moral government, and of 
their udmiiiibtration, are considered, — in alliance with all tho 
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nefomess and tenderness of parental affection, —that the 
entire character of God comes out upon the soul, and all his 
claims to our confidence and love are felt, and the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin is realized, and the riches of his goodness 
apprehended in providing a Redeemer, — and livith such a 
sacrifice of feeling to himself and to his Son as must be 
implied in giving him up to sufiering and to death, that if e 
might be delivered from shame, and live forever. 

It is the concentration of these majestic and touching traits 
of the divine character, — this union of the vast with tho 
minute, of strcngth mth tenderness, of justice with mercy, 
and self-existent blessedness with the most gentle movements 
of comi>assion and sympathy, — which melts instantly the heart 
it touches, and renders the moral power of the Gospel, in tho 
hand of the Spirit, omnipotent. Nor is it to bo antici])atcd 
that, until the clouds of a false philosophy alx)ut the character 
of God are dispelled, and its full-orbed mildness and radiance 
and power are let out upon the world, — nation after nation 
will fall down before him, as the sun of righteousness rolls 
bis subduing light over tho earth, encountering little oppo- 
sition, and leaving in his train nothing but loyalty and 
praise. 

But, to hold up our faith to these blessed visions of the 
divine character, and to arm our ministry and the exhorta- 
tions and prayers of the Church with power, we shall do well 
to remember that the greatness of the power and wisdom and 
goodness of God, is illustrated in the formation of minds, — 
every one of which, as lost or saved, and subject to the end- 
less and augmenting knowledge of good or evil, is of moro 
importance than the entire material universe. 

Tho condition of a perverted mind is also well calculated to 
lay hold upon the susceptibilities of l)cnovolence ; and of nono 
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more than of the mind of Ilim nrho fonned the ruined agent, 
and comprehends the good rejected and the evil chosen, the 
amplitude of the rcmeily, the urgent sincerity of its offer, and 
the voluntariness of its rejection, — while the incorrigible 
ingrate is moving onwanl to the crisis of a con{innc<l and 
everlnsting madness, where insatiable desire, 4Uid pinching 
famine, and wounded pride, and rankling envy, and fear, and 
ferocious hate, and terror, and sinking of heart, and 
lamentation, and despair, will occupy the ever-coming periods 
of dunition. 

Miserable innocence, exposed only to temporary evils, 
would not fail to participate in the compassion of the Deity; 
but how much more moving are the exhibitions of miserable 
guilt, exposeil to evils which will never end, and obstinately 
regardless of deliverance. 

Nor does the immensity of the divine mind, or the extent 
of its 8ui)ervisiun,di8((ualify or disincline for minute, constant, 
and kind attention. 

When He projected creation, he understood his resources, 
and has not set for himself a task too hard. The Almighty 
fainteth not, neither is weary ; and the Watchman of Israel 
never slumbers, but superintends, with equal ease, the orbs 
. whose being wo learn from the telescope, and those minutest 
mites of animated being which the microscope brings up to 
our knowledge from the downward distance. Minute and 
great are alike in respect to the adaptation of his powers, 
or the claims of mind on his l)encvolcnce. 

It is consistent with the purity of his holiness, and his 
public character as the supremo executive of the universe, 
that he should feel compassion for the miserable and the 
guilty. It implies no complacency in sinful character, 
and no faltering of purpose in respect to the claims of public 
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justioe, but renders his administration more lovely, sure, and 
torriblo to the incorrigible, — that it b the unchanging award 
of a benevolence full of compassion, but yet will by no means 
clear the guilty. 

It is conipiission, mingled with parental government 
and discipline, which gives it loveliness and tone. It is 
compassion, in human governments, mingling with justice, 
which takes off the appearance of cruelty, and makes 
rulei-s a teiTor to evil-doers, and a praise to them tliat do 
well. 

Nor need our faith in the compassion of the Deity bo 
shaken by the strong and terrible expressions contained in 
the Bible, of his abhorrence of sin, — his anger, wmth, fury, 
and unalterable determination to punish it. Metaphors 
express analogies, but not exact identity. There must be 
points of roseniblunce, to render one thing the sjth1x)1 of 
another ; and how are conceptions of tliD movonients of the 
divine mind to Ix; communieated, but by the aid of sonio 
analogous movement of the human mind, with which we aro 
ac(iuainted I Now, anger includes strong moral disap- 
probation, and a strong puri)ose of inflicting eVil, only with 
tliis diflerenco, — that in man malignity and revenge is the 
spring of action, while in God it is benevolence in the form 
of public justice. It is, then, a suitable, forcible, terrific 
imagery, to sixjak of God as angry, wroth, incensed, full 
of indignation and fury. But it expresses only, by the 
power of metaphor, the strength of his aversion to sin, 
the intensity of his purpose to punish it, and the terrible 
effects of public justice when the work of desolation shall 
begin. Anger, in God, is not malignant feeling; not any 
tliirsting for the blood of the slain; not any pleasure in 
suffering, or an opportunity to inflict it; nothing which 
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will prevent compossion, even while the tide of dcaolatioii 
rolls ; nothing which will obscure the bow, and a smiling 
sky, to him that is humble and of a contrite heart, and 
belicveth in Jesus. 

Nor is tlie exercise of compassion inconsistent with the 
Messeilness of Goil, if to any it should seem to be so. God 
uuderstunds his own character ; and we are not permitted to 
thrust up the lamp of our philosophy, to prove that he has 
misdescribed his capabilities and emotions. But the delicate 
and tender susceptibilities of a mi<];hty mind would api^ear 
to be as itidispi'nsnble to its enjoyment as vast emotions of 
unmingled pleasure ; and (juite iiKlis[)ensabIo to its fello^vship 
with created minds, and especially so, to revive the con- 
fidence, and reestablish the loyalty of the dismaye^l, alienated, 
jealous, fearful hearts of a ruine<l world. IIow sweet is the 
voice of mercy to the desperate or despondent mind — how 
soul-suWuing the notes of divine compassion on the ear of 
guilt — how sweet the tender cords of love, drawing the 
soul into fellowship with Heaven, while, as yet, it half 
believeth not for joy ! But it is enough that, in believing in 
the sympathetic affections of the divine mind, we do not 
follow philosophy or fables, but divine testimony. God, who 
cannot lie, has caused it to be ^Titten, that he is God over 
all, blessed forever ; and at the same time that he is full of 
compassion, not willing that any should perish, but desiring 
sincerely that all should come to the knowledge of the truth, 
as it is in Jesus. 



LECTURE VI. 

THE NECESSmr OF A BEVELATION FROM QOD TO MAN. 

I REMEMBEE the time vfhen there was no such thing as 
infidelity openly advocated in our land. It was imported from 
Franco during the Revolutionary war. The first publlo 
assault that was made upon the Bible w^is by Thomas Paino, 
in his Age of Reason. It went like an electric shock through 
the land, and, for a time, unsettled the confidence of many. 
But an era of prayer, and discussion, and revivals of religion, 
speedily followed, and the tide of infidelity ebbed; until, after 
about six or eight years, there was no longer any ostenta* 
tious display of infidel opinions in high places, and scarcely 
at all anywhere ; and the name of infidel was no longer 
coveted as indicative of knowledge, or talent, or eourage. 
Since then the epidemic has revived, and extended to largo 
classes of society not usually affected by it — the laboring 
classes ; and, by the circulation of tracts, and continued boast« 
ing declamation, the advocates of infidelity have turneil their 
footsteps to the farm and work-shop, — well knowing that if 
they could succeed in depositing their poison there, a copious 
harvest would ensue*. 

The danger of the working men of our nation does notarise 
from any prejudice against Christianity peculiar to them; but 
objections are thrust u}X)n them, and cavils are insinuated, of 
the most injurious kind, which they know not how to answer; 
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\vhile sneers ore hurled at religion, which, liko onvenomod 
arroivs, inflict wounds they know not how to heal. In 
attempting to provide a remedy, wo have attended to. the 
evidence of the lacing, chiinicter and attributes of God, and 
the injurious tendencies of athei.sm and scepticism. 

We now call your attention to the suhject of a revelation 
containing the laws and institutions of the moral government 
of God. And if we cannot discover them by reason, and the 
light of nature, we must look for them in a revelation from 
God. 

It is evident, from the slightest inspection, that man was 
not made to be regulated and governed l>y his instincts, 
appetites, and passions: For, while these may guide animals 
safely, in men left to themselves, they carry desolation and 
ruin through society. 

But wliere shall such conservatory guidance be found, 
adequate to the elevation and perfection of the entire social 
state? To enlighten and elevate a few, has been found prac- 
ticable in many nations, — in Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, — but nowhere have the masses been 
enlightened and purified, and made to rise. Egypt, with her 
towering ol)olisks and massy pyramids, was advancetl in 
aristocratic civilization; but while her kings and nobles 
rolled in splendor, her degraded millions toiled their life out 
for the footl which sustained them, wasting their days 
unpitied in her vast quarries, in rearing the monuments of 
oppression and folly ; and, could we give the stjitistics of the 
coarse foiHl, clothing, habitatioas, and small caniinga, of the 
hilwring classes of modern Europe, we should perceive what 
broad foundations the mountains of prey stand uiK)n. In 
fact, a terrific gravitation has marked the masses of our world, 
when bereft of revelation. No power of reason, or pliilosophy, 
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or tho enarggr of goTernmcnt, has boon able to bid thcxn 
riso. 

What 18 the matter ? 

Has tho past history of the world been such as might have 
been anticiiHitcd from the unpcrverted wisdom and goodness 
of God f It has rather been a history of ignorunce, despot- 
ism, pollution, and erime. The whole ereation has groaned 
and travailed together in pain until now. 

Six thousand years have rolled away, and have inscribed on 
every page of their siul history the insufliciency of the light 
of nature, and the necessity of a revelation from God for the 
present and future well-being of man. But we have a book 
which claims to be from God, sent to us in compassion, for 
the illumination and salvation of our race. This book con- 
tains the predictions of a coming day, when the history of our 
race shall be reversed, and the whole world enlightened, 
purified, and blessed, by the dominion of Christ over the 
hearts and lives of men. The fact predicted. Christians and 
sceptics both profess to believe. The one, from the efficacy of 
the Christian religion; the other, from the power of reason and 
philosophy, in the arrangement of circumstances. 

The principal ground of doubt concerning a revelation from 
Gml is the alleged sufficiency of the light of nature. And, 
doubtless, if the light of nature is sufficient, a revelation would 
lje su|)crfluous. For, though God is almighty, ho is not 
wont to al)ouud in vast superfluous efforts. 

It will, therefore, be tho object of tliis lecture to show that 
a revelation from God to man is indispensable to his temporal 
and eternal well-being. To accomplish this, we shall present 
in contrast the defects of the light of nature, and the adapta- 
tion and power of the Bible. 

1. The light of nature has never been sufficient to mam- 
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tain, practically, tlio evidence of God's being and chancter, 
or to prevent the pi-cvalcnco of a cruel and corrupting 
idolatry. The* heavenly bodies, departed heroes, animals, 
reptiles, and go<l8 of wood and stone, have been the objects 
of luitional woi-ship, the^ constituents of which, in all time, have 
licen lust and blood. The temple has been a brothel, a 
8lau<;hter-hoase, and nink of iiolhilioii, on »hoso altars human 
sucrifices have, in all nations, mingled their blood with the 
blood of animals, — and extensively infanticide, and the burn- 
ing of widows on the funei-al pile, have constituted a revolting 
part. But what has the light of nature done to reverse the 
condition of the p;igan world ? Nothing. 

These revei-ses, wherever they exist, have been exclusively 
the achievements of the Gospel and Christian institutions. 
And yet infidelity is now bailed as the rising of a new sun 
upon the world, to disjKd its darkness and wash away its pol- 
lutions, and emancipate the enslaved devotees of sujwrsti- 
tion, and elevate the priest-ridden millions to intelligence and 
\'irtuc. But on what page of history are such triumphs of 
nature's liglit recorded, in elevating and purifying the masses 
of society I Is there no priestcraft in j)agan nations, and no 
dark-minded, priest-ridden people 1 The priests of pagan 
woi-ship are multitudinous, and their control, through igno- 
rance and fear, despotic, and the expense of woi*ship exorbitant 
The price of their temples in a pagan nation would educate tlio 
people ; and yet it is no part of the object of their priesthood 
to enlighten, but rather to continue the degradation of the 
human riiind, that themselves may reap the harvest of igno- 
iimce and sui^erstition. Get rid of priestcraft by the exter- 
mination of Cliristianity 7 It is Christianity, with her 
ministry and institutions, alone, which keeps off those birds 
of night that £11 the pagan world with fear and trembling, 
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and restnuDfl those floods of poUation ivhich have swept over 
the world, wherever Christianity hos not bestowed her light, 
and her efficient guardian care. 

2. In the absence of the Christian religion, no just 
conceptions of the providential government of God have prc- 
vailal Events have been ascrilxnl to chance, to fate, or 
iuiniutuble cei*tuinty in the nature of tliingH; or to myriads 
of l(K!nl ^mhj inhabiting curtli, air, an<l sea, |>olluting tho 
world by their example, and agitating it by their quarrels 
and capricious wrath,— 

** GcxU hntcfal, cliaogeful, petulant, unjust, 
Whoso attributes are roge, revengo and lust** 

8. In tho absence of the Bible, a dark uncertainty has 
pro'ttiled respecting the immortality of the soul in a future 
state. The (JrOekH and Romans had their " Elysian Fields,'* 
where the spirits of their mighty dead assembled to talk over 
the deeds of time ; and their Tartarus, a place of punishment 
for the vulgar wicked. 

But the whole system was rejected by tho intelligent, as 
the mere fiction of j)oets, and the device of priests and legis- 
Intora, — despised by tho inventors^ and countenanced only 
for g.iin and ]»opular restraint. Whether the soul were im- 
fiiortal or not, men of tire most jKiwerful minds, and extended 
research, and patient thought, could not tell, but beliovtHl, 
and hopcil, and fcarcdj with that uncertjiinty which always 
attends opinions of whose truth there exists no means of 
Incoming sure. 

4. The light of nature has never developed and main- 
tained a con'cct and universal system of morals. 

The mind of man is too limited, and experience is too slow, 
and tho obliquities of the heart are too many and powerful} to 
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lay out a pure and comprehensive chart of universal, practi- 
cal, relative duty; and, though a common necessity has 
compelled the world, in self-defence, to stigmatize some 
actions aa wrong and others right, yet scarcely a vice 
can be named, which has not, in pagan lands, been canon- 
ized as an act of religion, or enrolled among the virtues. 
Ambition, pride, falsehood, thefl, murder, and the most 
debasing im[mrities, and the most unnatural crimes, have 
been s:inctioned and approved. The best men in pagan his* 
tory were, with few exceptions, men, who, hi Chi-istian lands, 
would be regarded as staiiieil by jiractices of flagrant immoral- 
ity. And yet tliey shone as lights, amid the darkness around 
them; and as examples of purity, amid the mass of deeper 
pollution by which they were environed. 

5. Beyond the pale of the Christian revelation, the life 
ami comfort of man liave U'cn hold in light estimation, and 
s{)orted with for revenge, anilution, or gain, eras the means of 
pleasurable anmsement. The gladiatorial shows, the treatment 
of women, the abandonment of infants by their parents and 
of parents by their children, the treatment of slaves, and con- 
tempt and oppivssion of the conunoii )K.H)pIe by the rich and 
leurui'd, are eDnfirmations strong of tliis position. 

G. The light of nature has no sanctions sufficient to 
form and su.stain a pure and happy state of society. 

The experience of a whole world shows that the constitu- 
tional advantages of virtue, and evils of crime, are impotent 
for the formation of moral principle, and a pure and effica- 
cious public sentiment, against presumptuous wickedness. Hu- 
man laws are Umited and feeble in their power to reform and 
elevate society. A large portion of the virtue on which the 
Imppiness of families and of communities dei)ends cannot be 
produced by coercion; and a large portion of the violations of 
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right, and invaaion of public and domestic parity, peace, and 
happiness, cannot bo restrained bjr human laws. They can- 
not reach the heart, nor proridc motives, nor regulate tho 
thoughts, nor prevent the conception of sinful desires. Amid 
a world prone to sin, and rushing headlong with passion and 
appetite, they can only prohibit and punish actions ; and of 
these only such as can bo proved in u court of justice, and 
probiibly not one of a thousand which war upon personal 
rights and happiness, and social safety and order. 

There is no omniscient God of purity whose eye is ever open 
on the hearts and thoughts and words and actions of trans* 
gressoi*s ; and no throne of justice, from which there is no 
flight ; and no Almighty power, with which none can con- 
tend, and no certiiinty of sufferings endless, the wages of sin^ 
which nono cun eiulure or esca|>c. 

7. Another defect of the light of nature is,' that it has 
no institutions, and no authorized teachers of piety and mor- 
ality, for the repetition of known truths, and the applica- 
tion of motives, for tlie instruction and reformation of the 
mass of mankind. 

Suppcwo that we had from nature all tho light that revela- 
tion could give us. Supi)ose that tho light of nature should 
unroll its broud [mgo athwart the sky, whereon, in letters of 
fire, should bo written every precept of tho moral law, and 
every motive to divert from sin, and secure holiness and hap- 
j)iness. What would bo the result 1 Men would gaze a few 
times u}K>n its burning page, till it became familiar, and then 
disregard it. We need a living voice, and institutions, for the 
repetition of instruction. Miracles themselves, were they 
habitual, would lose their power, and become familiar as tho 
stated laws of ntiture ; even the Bible itself, sustained as it is 
by miracles, would not bo sufiicient. Its truths must be 
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periodically and often reitemtod and applied by thoso whose 
office it is to cry aloud and reiterate instruction and motiye. 

jUudeniably, therefore, we need a day set apart for univer- 
sal convocation, and for the express purjioso of receiving 
repetitious iastruction, and tlie reiteration 'of motives and 
impressions. This only would keep up the moral tone of 
society, and render the truths of revelation an habitual and 
efficacious reality. 

But the hght of nature provides no such institutions for 
the moral and religious instruction uf mankind, — no Sabbath 
of rest for tlic Innly, or of moral culture for the mind ; and 
bos no authority und no iniiuenco to induce mankind to lay 
aside the cares of this world, und convoke them for the 
worship of God, and the education of the soul for heaven. It 
is only by such means that tho masses of mankind have ever 
been elevated to intelligence and virtue ; and this has been 
done only in Christian lands, and undeniably by the efiicucy 
of Ciiri»tian iustitutiotm. 

Admit that a few men of tnmscendent powei*s might 
grasp a eorri^ct system of religion and morals; their dis- 
coveries would not HUjiersede the necessity of a revelation, and 
they could not give ubiquity to tlieir knowledge. Much ia 
said of the uttaimuents of the ancient philasophers. Supi)oso 
they did attain all the wisdom und virtue that is ascrilxHl to 
. them ; there were but a few of them in an age ; and what could 
three, or four, or twenty school-musters, in a generation, do 
to educate the people of the United States { Suppose all tho 
mathematics of his day had been confined to Newton ; what 
would have become of the science in tho generation succeed- 
ing him I It wilt not do to talk of Socrates or Plato, two 
or three dim stai*s that two thousiuid years ago shone with 
a greater brightness than the world around them, only 
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because that world lay in such total darkness. These 
philosophical teachers stood upon an eminence, and around 
them might cluster a few disciples, while all the rest of man- 
kind remained in the valley of the shadow of death. But tho 
Cliri^tian religion provides teachers for the great body of 
maidcind, and it is the only religion that docs. If we read 
history, this fact stands out on every page. Even in the 
great and civilized Roman empire, the most polished and 
wealthy at one time on earth, no one thought of such a thing 
as educating the despiseil and oppressed i)eopk% whom they 
snccringly called tho '* ignobilo vulgus." It was not sup- 
posed that artisans, mechanics, ngiiculturists, and sailors, — 
con)|)u.sing now that immense Ijody of useful and resi>ected 
citizens, — couM be improved in their monds, and elevate<l in 
their chanicters, by acquiring knowledge, and by comj)rehend- 
ing general truths. They were utterly left out of tho 
question, and were looked upon almost as of a different race 
from the highljoni and wealthy patrician. I'hey were con- 
Bi;^ned over to the ignorance and dclKisenient of uniriHtructed, 
uncaie<l-for human nature ; and philosophers and satirists 
8|)okc of them and ridiculed them as gone. It did not como 
uithin the conqNiss of their thoughts to carry tho influence of 
learning and of lil)erty down to tho vast multitude, that 
heaving sea of human beings, that rolled in brut;d igiionmoo 
and slavery beneath them. 

But what has Christianity done 1 It has done what such 
a religion as Christianity alone could do for the gi*eat mass 
of society. It has thrown light abroad fix>m tho throne to 
tho cottage. It has taken tho four corners of society, and 
lifled it up together. It has laid low the mountains, and 
raised up tho valleys. It has exalted humanity from its 
lowest depths of slavery and ignorance, and is filling the earth 
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with knowledge and virtue. It has bid the oppressed go free. 
It has taught the haughty monarch that he is but a man, and 
that his meanest subject is a man. It has united all the 
hearts of its true followers in one glorious enterprise, for 
earth^s emancipation and elevation. 

Such an exhibition us is made nightly in our city, of 
lectures accessible to all, and daily in our palace school- 
houHcs, accessible to all children, was never witnessed since 
the world began, Iwyond the pale of Christianity. 

8. The light of nature has never disclosed a way ia 
which mortal sinful man may be reclaimed to holiness, and 
pardonoil and restored to favor. 

I am not unuciiuainted with the flippant assertion made by 
sceptical minds, thut tied can do by his onmipotence what he 
pleases, and reclaim and save, as well without, as with an 
atonement, — can make imiwssible possible, wrong right, folly 
wise, and contradictions consistent. And if men are machines, 
doubtless they can be governed by omnipotence as machines. 
But if they are free agents, and made for moral government, 
and for reward and punishment according to their character 
and deeds, we might as well assume the possibility of desert in 
the orbs of heaven, whirled by onniiiK)tencc in their circuits, 
as in minds governed irresistibly by the same omnipotence. 

But, if mind caw be governed, and character fonned, and 
happiness secured, by dinne omnipotence, without moi-al 
government, why has it not been done in the past liistory of 
the world 7 Has not God been almighty and good through 
all the past ages of time, while the whole creation has 
groaned and travailed together in jjain ; and did not his benev- 
olence prefer the happiness of men to misery? Why, then, 
being able, did he not make it sure? But, if G(hVs omnii)0- 
tenco and benevolence have not done this, — if nations and 
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individuals ha^'e sinned, and suffered punishment,— what 
evidence is there that benevolence and omnipotence will do 
hereafter what hitherto they have never done? 

But, if physical onmipotcnce is not, and moral government 
is, the energy by wliicli God governs and blesses mind, how 
shnll he sustain his \io1ated laws, wliile all transgressions aro 
forgiven? The light of nature nflbixls no answer to this 
question. It is revelation alone that unites justice and mercy 
in the forgiveness of sin. The laws of nature niny sliino 
brightly around us, but they do not disclose a now and living 
way of reformation and pardon. Socrates reasoned on this 
subject, and could not perceive how God could maintain his 
moral government, and avert the penalties of transgression ; 
and said to one of his friends, " We must wait till some ono 
shall be sent down from heaven to give us information." I 
have only to add, that the light of nature has never availed 
to reach and rectify the heart of man^ — has never extirpated 
idolatry, has not mitigated selfishness, nor pride, nor 
ambition, nor envy, nor hatred, nor lust, nor cruelty and 
blood ; while the Christian religion has inspired the heart of 
man with things pure and lovely and of good report, and has 
filled the world with institutions for the culture of tlie intel- 
lect, and the culture of the heart, and the elevation and 
happiness of the whole human fuiiyly. 

These things are not mere speculations, but matters of fact. 
Tlie Bible contains truths and motives, far a1x)ve the light of 
nature. Its i*ewards and penalties are i)owerful ; its institutions 
for the instruction of mankind are cheap and practical, and 
eflicacious in the formation of character for the life that now is, 
and the immort^d life to come. It has not, indeed, revolution- 
ized the world, Ixjcause the world has hated and rejected it, 
or neglecteil and disobeyed it, while the church of God has in 
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all things oomo short, and in many things oflended. ' Bat 
irhcre have constitutions and laws ever perfected societies 
that disobeyeil them? But. undeniably, CIiristLinity has 
irrought a mighty change in human character and condition. 
It has developcil in society a benevolence, and liumility, and 
meekness, and self-denial, and a \igor of intellect and enter- 
prise, as^ociateil with purity in the family and the social state, 
such as no other inlluencc has prtnluccd. 

The following is the terrible description of the moral con- 
dition of society in the Roman empire in its liighest state of 
science, the fine arts, civil liWrty, and civilization. 

Rom. 1 : 28 — 32. ** And even as they did not like to 
retain Gotl in their knowledge, GchI gave them over to a rep- 
robate mind, to do those things which are not convenient: 
being filled witli unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness ; full of vwyy, murder, debate, 
deceit, malignity; whisjKrers, backbiters, haters of God, 
despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, disoUnli- 
cnt to parents, without understanding, covenant-breakerg, 
without natural afTeetion, imi)lacable, unmerciful : who, know- 
ing the judgment of God, tliat they who commit such things 
are worthy of death, not only do the same, but have pleasure 
in them that do them.'* 

The learned Tlioluck, by cotemix)raneous authorities, cor- 
roborates this account, espix'lally the licentiousness, which, ho 
says, " |x^rvaded all classes of the Roman empire, high and 
low," and was comprehended in their worship, disclosed in 
their paintings and statuary, polluted their i)oetry, and oi*a- 
tory, and philoso})hy. 

There is evidence that in all heathen nations, at one time 
or another, human sacrifices were ofiered. In Rome, at the 
gladiatorial shows, thousands of men, annually, were slaugh- 
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tered in conflict, for the amusement of tlie most refined men 
»ud ladies of the empire. 

In India, the burning of widoW on the funeral pile of theii 
dead husbands has been an immemorial practice,; — now 
slowly retreating before the humanizing influence of Chris* 
tiun laws and institutions. 

There is, also, in llcuthen laiidrfj gciiorally, among the 
eoniniou people, a totul destitution of moral principle, in 
rcipcct to truth and honesty. Sir William Jones, of learned 
memory, for soine time chief-justice in Lengal, declares that, 
iu all his hn'^ experience, he had never known a native w1k)so 
otith afforded him tlie least confidence of the truth of his 
testimony, and that it availed only as circumstantial evidence. 

Universally, in heathen lands, the lower classes are 
ignorant and poor, and in sickness arc uncared for and 
miserable. 

No hospitals were reared till Cliristianity built them; there 
were no taxations of the community, for the supjwrt of the 
poor, and no voluntary associations for their relief, as in 
Christian lands, and no personal compassion ; so that, from 
ago to age, thousands and millions died, unheeded and 
unwept. A utiiversal hard-hearted ^' don't care'' for human 
woe has characterized our race in all time and in all 
countries, wliere the reveLition of God and his Spirit have 
not awakened to compassion the sensibilities of our nature, 
and shed abroad Ijcnevolence in the hearts of men. 

Buchanan, in his Researches in India, some forty years ago, 
says, — ** We know that we are approaching Juggernaut, 
though we arc fifty miles distant, by the bones of pilgrims 
which whiten the way.'* He says of the pilgrims, that, 
when provisions failed, and cold storms of rain occuiTcd, 
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they gathered together in groups, without covering, and shivered 
and died, and often ahnost in winrows their dead bodies lined 
the road. At Juggernaut, ho describes the vrholo region as 
offensive from the stench of unburned and putrefying bodies. 
The dogs, jackals and vultures, are horribly tnme, from 
their habit of feeding on dead liodiis. Soiiu'tinu»H they stand 
by the dying, waiting for their breath to depart, that 
they may devour thein. He saw a woman dead, with her two 
little children kside her; and a^^ked them where was their 
homo : they said they had no homo but where their mother 
was. 

Tho obscenity of the worship of this idol in the action of 
the priests and the female inmates of the tem])le, and of the 
whole multitude of the people, he says, was such, that he 
shuddered, and instinctively felt shame and guilt, at being tho 
spectator of such abominations. ' 

From all this, and much more, it is evident that life in 
heathen lands is of no more estimation than tho dust of the 
streets, or worthless animals; that the vilest passions reign, 
and the vilest deeds arc done. 

And in our own land, whei*e emigration outruns Chris- 
tian institutions, and infulels preoccupy tho soil, there the 
convocation on tho Sabbath is at the tavern, instead of the 
sanctuary, and hunting, and gambling, and hoi*se-racing, and 
drunkenness, and licentiousness, and fighting, and blasphemies 
prevail, till the Bible and Christian institutions overtake 
them ; and then these birds of ill omen are transformed, or 
screaming fly away, and nil these abominable scenes are 
superseded by tho worship of Goil, tho preaching of the 
Gosi>el, the establishment of Sabbath-schools and Christian 
hbraries, and revivals of religion, and all tho elements of pure 
and lovely and glorious Chiistian civili^tion. 
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Thousands of new settlements in our land which have 
Keen thus demoralized, have, in this manner, been civilized 
and purified by Christian institutions. 

And if, in our cities, the statistics of poverty, and crime, 
and licentiousness, and loathsome dLsease, and unutterable 
woe, be examined, where will their victims be found, — under 
the auspices of the Bible and Christian institutions, or under 
the auspices of infidelity, and in the haunts of inebriation, 
and iinpuiity, and cuining, and blasphemy, and murder I 
I close this lecture with several remarks or inferences. 
And, first, it is manifest, in the light of this discussion, 
that reason and the light of nature are not sufficient to meet 
tlie exigencies of the pei-sonal, social, and civil welfare of our 
race ; and that a revelation, and divine institutions and aids, 
aie indis|)cnsable to the temporal and eternal welfixre of men. 
It may bo said, that the difierence of condition between 
heathen and Christian lands is not occasioned by their differ- 
ent religions. — 13ut no other causes are apparent for those 
opposite results; and the adapUition of Christianity and 
idolatry to praluce these opposite moral results is as manifest 
as is the adaptation of natuml causes to produce their 
eflects. 

I am aware that it is boastingly said and reiterated; that 
the Gospel and the church of God have had their day; and, 
though they may have mitigated the evils of barbarous society, 
are wholly incompetent to afford the illumination, and fulfil 
the vocations, of reason and philosophy. 

It might be well to publish the known abortive efforts 
of the three French revolutions, and of the recent infidel 
associations in Eui-ope and in our nation. 

I will only say, in the language of Holy Writ, "I have 
seen the wicked in great power, and spreading himself like • 

15* 
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green bay tree; yet lie passed away, and lo ! he was not; yea, 
I sought him, but ho could not be found." It will be in 
time for infidels to boast, when the first infidel nation shall 
have rivalled our own in all that appertains to the highest 
personal, social, and civil welfare of man, for somcJ twenty, 
fifty, or one hundred years. 

Will it be contended that heathen lands are, and ever have 
been, as happy as Christian nations? If infidels really 
believe this, let them, in imagination, as the French did by 
legislation, abolish the being of God, and burn the Bible, 
and substitute the theatre for the Sabbath, and establish 
for the cliildi*en of our nation foundling hospitals, and 
provide professional nurses, instead of the warm bosom 
and heart of wives and mothers, and proclaim nature us the 
' only God, and the family a den of mere animals, and 
write over the gateway of all burying-grounds that death 
is an eternal sleep. Let them alx)lish our happy republic, 
and establish, in its stead, the Pope, and the autocrats 
of Russia and Austria. Let our wives and daughters be 
slaves and drudges, and burn on the funeral pile of their 
husbands ; and their infants be strangled, or burnt, or given 
to alligators in our bayous and rivers. Let purity cease 
from all families, and impurity mingle in our worship 
of nature, and pollute our poetry and paintings and 
statuary, and pour like a mighty river through our lit- 
erature from the press. And let our theatres bo stained, 
annually, by the blood of thousands of gladiatora, trained to 
fight and die for the amusement of the most refined gentlemen 
and ladies of our nation. Let the feudal system come back, 
in all its pleasures and beauties and glories, in which kings 
and nobles shall hold all the lands, and all beside be tenants 
at will, and most of them living on black bread, or potatoes. 
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Trith seldom a mouthful of moftt, and always on the borders 
of stiurvation ; in sickness and old age, to be sent to the poor- 
house, or abandoned to famine and neglect 

Let Juggernaut pilgrimages pave our roads, for twenty 
miles, with human bones, and create around them an atmos- 
phere of stench, — where dogs and jackals and vultures aro 
gentle, by moving among human beings, and feeding on 
human flesh ; and where children have no home, but besiJo 
their dead fathers and mothers. 

And let our newspapers, in their obituaries, chronicle the 

i\»ath of Mr. , and give notice, that the burning will be 

on day, at o'clock ; that his beautiful young wife 

will bum with him ; and, should her courage £iil, and she 
attempt to escape, the dishonored family, and even her own 
son, will force her back into the flames ! 



LECTURE VII. 

THE REPUDUCAN ELEMENTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

It is not uncommon fof infields to insist that the Old Tes- 
tament is unfriendly to the liberty and ei^unlity of man, the 
joint product of ded|)0tism and priestcraft, and destined to pass 
away before the risin*^ illuminations of the present day ; that 
it >vas formed in a dark, superstitious, and barbaraus age of 
the world, and is inadequate to the further advancement of 
society in the present enlightened age. 

Such opinions can result only fiom profound unacquaint- 
ance with the contents, history, and practical inliuence^ of this 
most authentic and venerable book ; a book with which the , 
more we lx.'come (iCi|uainted, the more we shall find that it 
lias neither rival nor eipial. 

The most elTcctual way to remove this unhappy misconcep- 
tion and prejudice will be, to illustrate the design and efficacy 
of the OJd Testament, in the production of such a state of 
liberty and e<|uality as never, before or since, blessed the 
earth, save, perhaps, in our own nation. Instead of its being 
unfriendly to civil lil)crty, we possess in the Old Testament 
the first pattern that ever existed of national lilwrty and 
etiuality. It is not generally known, and would scarcely be 
believed, without insj^ection, that the Mosaic institute com- 
prehends, in a high degree, all the elements and outlines of 
a federal national repu)>lican government, more resembling 
our own than any government on earth ever did, or now does. 
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It is but an epitome of this government tliat wo can give 
in this lecture. But if we can render a concise account of 
iU principles and relations intelligible at one view, it ivill bo 
better than a more prolix description ; and this is T^hat we 
shall attempt to do. 

It was the object of God, in the Mosaic institute, to fortify 
against the encroachments of idolatry, and stop the march of 
dcsi)otism, and lust, and blood, which, in its train, has ever 
darkened, and polluted, and curseil our world. 

At the time of its establishment, the knowledge of God was 
fading from the world ; the holy fire was going out from the 
hearts of nien, and fix)m his sacred altars ; and all flesh was 
again corrupting its way before God. Nation after nation 
had turned their back upon him, and his commandments and 
worship. It was, that he might not be ejected from his own 
world, and all remembrance of his being and government bo 
blotted out by his rebel subjects, that, in infinite compassion, 
he interposed to fortify the knowledge of liis Iwing, character, 
and worship, till the desire of nations, tlio. Messiah, should 
come. 

For this purpose, he called Abraham to be the father of a 
nation to whoso care should be committed liis Word and wor- 
sliip, and which, like a city compactly buildcd) should stand on 
its rocky base, and defy the assaults of an a{)Ostate world. 

After the bondage of his descendants for four hundred years 
in Egypt, Moses was raised up to bo their lawgiver and cap- 
tain ; to plant them in Canaan, and to establish institutions 
for tlie preservation of true religion, till Christ, the Messiah, 
should visit llie worUl, and die for its redcuiption. 

The laws of Moses, revealed to him by GchI, and recorded 
in the Bible, include the three following classes : 

1. The moral law, which is obligatory upon all men, and 
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capable of univci'sal and perpetual application. It docs not 
depend u|)on (wsitivo and specific enactments, but arises fivm 
the permanent and unchanging relatioiifl of men to Qod. 

2. Tlio second class of theso laws relates to tho peculiar 
rites and forms of Jewish woii*hip, which are typical,' local, 
and temporary, — designed to meet the peculiar circumstjinces 
of that nation. 

3, Tlie thinl class are what may be denoTninated the con- 
stitution and laws of their civil government. 

Isow, because these laws, the ceremonial and moral and 
civil, are somewhat blendeil, the impression is made that the 
Ohl Testament is composed of a jumble of various laws, put 
together with reference to no intelligible design, and liaving 
no distinct result. Whereas, if we observe tho relis^ion and 
moraUhj of the Old Testament, wo shall iiihl tliem the saino 
as hi the New. With resi>ect to the ritva and ciircinuuks of. 
the Lcvitical co<le, they ai*e but shnduirs of good things to 
come, and not the substance itself; and when they had 
answered their typical purpose, the shadows fled away, and 
the sul)stance was establi.shed in their stead. 

But it is of the poll/iral laws of the Old Test«mient that 
I shall now more pJirticulaily speak. To theso I re(iuest a 
6|)ecial attention, because it is in this view of tho Mosaic 
institute that we shall see tho republican tendencies of the 
Bible. 

On these political institutions, wo observe, — 

1. That they are the enactments of Heaven : God.delivercd 
them to Moses, and Closes to tho people. They are tho laws 
which God condescendpd to bestow upon thmn, as a pattern 
of his wisdom, and an evidence of his benevolence ; so that, 
if they are excellent, their excellence belongs to Him. 

2, They preserve in the bauds of tho people as much 
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personal liberty as ever ^nis or can be combined with a per- 
manent and efficient national government The smaller the 
number of minds to bo governed, the freer the government 
may be; and tho greater the number, the greater the difficulty 
of a free government that sliall be a sound one. Now, the 
patriarchal system of families, and heads of families, was tho 
first and simplest and purest form of government; and we 
find that all the features of this form of government were 
preserved by Heaven, and united with the national government 
These families united, constituted tribes ; and the tribes united 
for national purposes, constituted the fe<leral republic. 

3. We observe, again, that this new combination of patri- 
archates and tribes was adopted by the suffi-ages of the people. 
When Moses, on the Mount, had written all the words of tho 
Lord, he came down, and repcateil them to the people ; and 
tho people answered, with one voice, and Haiti, " All the words 
which tho liOrd has said will we do.*' Thus, they accepteil 
and adopted their constitution ; it was chosen and adopted by 
the Jewish nation, as truly as the constitution of this country 
was adopted by the people. Tliis adoption, by the Jewish 
nation, of the laws which Moses brought from God, was 
repeated at the death of Moses ; and, by a statute, once in 
seven years Wiis to be repeated ever after by the assembled 
nation. So that, from generation to generation, once in seven 
years, the tribes met in a great national convention, and 
solemnly ratified the constitution. They took what might bo 
called tho freeman's oath, to observe that constitution. 

4. Tho administration of these laws was committdl to men 
of their own choosing. The direction of Moses is, "Take ye 
wise men, and understanding, and known among your tribes, 
and I will make them rulers over you." Do you elect, and 
I will commission them for their several oflices. 
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5. The doctrine of appeals from the lower to the higher 
courts is distinct and remarkable. It was similar to what 
takes place in our country. The appeal might travel up from 
the lowest to the highest courts m each tribe, and thence up 
to the seventy eMci*s, — elected as assisttints to Moses, and 
constituting the federal court, similar to the United »Statcs 
Supremo Court ; — and, in cases of great importance, the 
appeal might bo made to God himself, who gave judgment 
from the tabernacle, or temple. 

6. We have called the civil constitution of the Old Testa- 
ment a federal republic. It was so, in the highest sense. 
Each tribe, as to all purposes of government within itself, was 
perfectly independent, as each state is in our Union. They 
regulated all their own peculiar matters, and the national 
government did not intermeddle with them. So the tribes 
were each governed by their own laws; and those laws were 
as full of hberty as it is possible for laws to be, and still retiin 
any force at all. I do not believe it possible for a people to 
bo subject to a good conservative government, and bo more 
free than the Israelites were, in their respective tribes. 
Tliey possessed, in given coses, even the right of peace and 
war. Their land belonged to them, and they did not ask the 
nation whether they might drive off trespassers and invaders. 
^Miilo, at the same time, they were federal for the support of 
God's worship, and to guarantee to each other their religion 
arid form of government, and for their common defence against 
oneuiies ; jtist an our government guarantees to each state 
civil and religious liberty, and defends against external or 
internal violence. 

7. But the most admirable trait in this republican system 

is the distribution of land, which made every adult male a 

, land-holder; not a tenant, but the owner Iiimsolf of the soil 
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on which he lived. This is the great spring of civil liberty, 
industry, and virtue. By this simple arrangement, the great 
body of the nation were elevated from the pastoral to the 
agricultural st;ite, and were at once exempted from the t>i'0 
extremes most dangerous to liberty — an aristocracy of wealth, 
and a sordid, vicious poverty. 

The predominant shape of their society in Egypt was pasto- 
ral ; but it was the design of Heaven to secure a state of 
society eminently adapted to virtue and liljcrty ; and, by this 
distribution of the soil to each individual and family, he made 
the whole nation agricultural. The single principle of uni- 
versal ownership, in fee simple, of the soil, secured at once 
intense and universal patriotism, indomitable courage, untiring 
industry, and purity of morals : neither an hereditary nobility, 
nor a dependent peasantry, nor abject poverty, could exist. 
While the sun shone, or the streams flowed, and the hills 
rciuaincd, liberty and equality must exist among them. 

But, not only Avere they free from entailed estates and an 
hereditary nobility, every family possessing its own land, and 
every male member of the community owning his share of the 
soil, but, more than this, if, by any means, in the ineciualitiea 
of character, or the changes of life, the family was compelle<l 
to alienate a portion of its land, it could not be done for a 
period longer than fifty years. If alienated the first year 
after the jubilee, it could not be retained for more than tho 
fifty years; if in tho twenty-fifth, for more than twenty-five; 
and Homotimc'S it might come back in eight or ten, or even 
one year. 

Thus the whole land was kept in the line of family 
descent ; no poverty or vice on the part of a man could 
deprive his fiimily of the privilege of inheriting its portion 
of the soil, — thus attaching them to the community as 

16 
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independent members, Trith all those inducements to freedom, 
and intelligence, and virtue, which appertain to the owners 
and cultivators of the soil. 

If it should bo said that the Jews were not preeminently 
distinguished for morality, I answer, that, compared with the 
nations around them, and considering the age, and the 
standuixl of ptirity then existing, their morality was preemi- 
nent ; and in the better portions of their history it wns, 
undouhteilly, higlier and purer than any tluil anywhere 
preceded the Christian (1is{)en8ation. 

Besides the regular officers of the constitution, there were 
judges, who were military leaders, raised up for special 
emergencies, and inspired with courage and skill for temporary 
purposes, hut whose influence was only that of prowess and 
wisdom. They answered, in some degree, to the dictators, 
who, in eircimistances of great national j)eril, were placed in 
power by the Romans. Such were Gideon, Jephthah, and 
many othei-s. 

For the religious instruction and reproof of the people, a 
succession of prophets was raised up, and continued through 
an extended portion of their history. These persons, inspired 
by Iloaven, were able to look into future times, and with 
the blessing and the cui-se upon their tongue, to warn, and 
rebuke, and exhort. Tliey had no power but the «inctity of 
their lives, and their fearless patriotism", which carried 
ropi*oof and admonition alike to the cottage and tho piilace. 
The ehanvcter of Samuel is an illustration: those who are 
curious uix)n the subject may read how the character of Samuel 
dhonc out, beginning from the consecration of him to God by 
liis mother, and ending with his death. It is one of the 
jairest chai'acters ever inscribed on the page of history. 

In addition to this government by their chpsen officers, the 
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people themsolvcfl held, in a general eonvocation, a general 
supervisory power ; aa the people of the United States, bj 
a general convention, can now modify their constitution. So 
that wo have, in the civil constitution of the Jews, primarily, 
the simple, elementary, free, and primitive government of 
the patriarchs, — the influence and ascendency of age and 
eminence at the heads of large family circles. These 
families wore then grou|)cd into tribes, and these again into 
tt nation, which, when called together ujK>n great occasions, 
took up the Buhjeets that came Ix'fore them, and decidttd, 
oixlered, and modified, acconling to their plea:iure. 

So that the constitution was as free as it could be; ami it is 
doubtful whether their constitution and government could have 
been as perfectly free, and yet efficient, if God had not been 
ultimately the supreme executive. You see, then, how far 
from the fact is the apprehension that the Jewish institute is 
advei'sc to liberty and equality ; and how far it is from being 
the product of a dark sujx^rstition, t^Tannical and despotic. 
There is more li1>erty in it than we could bear, with all the 
illumination of the present day. 

At the expiration of four hundred years, at the request of 
the nation, the executive authority was placeil in the hands 
of a king ; the people, nevertheless, being reproved for their 
fully, and warned of the encroachment on personal and public 
lilxjily which would Ix? the conseiiuence. Befoixj that, God 
himself had been the supreme executive. But even now the 
republican fonn of the government was not changed, and the 
king, though nominated by Heaven, was accepted by the 
people by acclamation, and his authority regulated and 
limited liy a covenant, called the ^^ Manner of the Kingdom,'* 
60 that in the begimiing he was little more than a commander- 
in-chief of the republic. The popular side of the government 
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was 8ti11 80 influential, in the time of David, that even he, in 
Bomo cases, did not dare to punish : although he was able to 
couinmud the military power of the population, he did not 
dare to execute righteous judgment on Joab ; ^' These sons of 
Zcruiah," he said, ** are too hard for me." 

The provision, for the literary and religious education of 
the nation is not le^^s admirable than that for the peqxituity 
of their eijuality and agricultural habits. The perpetuity of 
lilx'rty auioug a jieople so rude and free as the Israelites were 
on entering Canaan, demanded universal and immediate intel- 
lectual and moral culture. But how shall this ]}g secured } 
They had come from a j)astoral state in Egypt, and from a 
condition of bitter oppression, and had remained Ibrty years 
in the wilderness, unt;mght, and were as unprepared for 
liberty a;* a people could be ; and yet some system of educa- 
tion must go into openition under every disadvantage, cveii 
while they were driving the Canaanites out, and winning by 
the sword the lands which God had given them. How, then, 
was this to be secured? The power of the press was 
unknown, and transcription of school-books impossible. The 
exigency demanded an immediate supply of oral instruction, 
both for the ministrations at the altar, and for the schools : 
and divine wis<lom met the exigency, by setting apart one 
whole tribe out of the twelve, to superintend the comprehensive 
interests of literature and religion. It was God's potent arm 
that did it. No other nation in the world, at that day, was as 
well educate*! as the children of Israel. 

But it is objected, that the priesthood were paid at the 
extnivagant rate of one-tenth of all the income of the 
nation, and tbat tlieir support was too heavy a charge 
uiK>n the nation. l]ut just observe, tliat, as ti*aehing 
was to bo their profession, they were released. from tlio core 
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of iho soil, and their land divided among the tribes, with a 
reservation of one-tenth of the national income, for their 
support. This,, considered as in part a compensation for tho 
land tliey relinquished, as well as for all the professional 
labor pcrfoniicd by tlicin as niinistcra, teachers, physicians, 
scribes, hiwyera, and registers, was no more than a reasonable 
compensation for their capital and services. The Jewish 
priesthooil was sustained, and probably honorably sustained ; 
but they were no more than paid for the projKjrty they gave 
up, and the services they rendered for the sui)port of educa- 
tion, and all the great reUgious interests of the country; 
forming, as they did, the great body of the learned men of 
the nation. This priesthood was not sequestered in cells and 
cloisters, nor seixiratcd by celibacy from domestic endear- 
ment, and rendered a standing army of unmarried ecclcsias- 
ticS) unallied by tho r;ommon uflinities of blood and interest to 
the nation. The blood of the whole nation ran as freely 
through their veins as of any trilje : tho heart of the Levito 
and the heart of the nation beat in unison. They were, 
through all the trilx^, fathers of families, and so dispei^sed, 
and allied by intermarriages with the whole body of tho 
nation, as to know tho condition and feel every pulsation of 
the national heart. 

In u<1(lition to this national [K)lity, there are a few 
l)eouliarities which demand notice and admiration. Ono is 
the convocation of all tho males in the nation at Jerusalem 
three times a year. Observe, that it was the object of Gotl, 
to maint^iin his worship pure, to keep alive his knowledgo 
and his doctrine, and to cxcludo tho nation tvoia any 
mingling in the idolatrous woi-ship of the nations around 
them; and to carry this testimony down in a pure channel to 
tho time of tho Messiah. 

10* 
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« 

In order to accomplish tbis, tlioy assembled tlirioe ft year, 
to form aa|iiaintuiiecs witli the purest and best men of the 
Hilt ion, to reciprocate information, fonn friendships, allay 
Jealousies and local animosities, and aflbixl opi)ortunities for 
consultation, and forming concert of action ; and for the diffusing 
a healthful public sentiment through tho nation, bound by 
common ties of hiterest to their central city, Jerusidem; and 
how endeared to the hearts of the ])eople by these fraternal 
meetings ! How delightful to have hved and gone up with 
these tri1>es of God, in their great convocations, to nuuntain 
hin worship, and to hoiiur his name! What greetings, what 
fund recollections, what friendly sympathies, must have been 
formeil — a centre, to s[)read their blessed influence to tho 
remotest corners of the land ! What interchanges of kind- 
ness, — what development of mind, and thought, and 
Bym|)athy, — what national ardor, — what mutual incitements 
to virtue, greatness, jKitriotism, and piety, — must these great 
national meetings have produced ! There they were, met for 
the worship of God, in their gix^at and beautiful city, sur- 
rounded by all the endeared associations of childhood, and 
reminded of their past history, and high distinction as a 
people, by tho striking and significant symljols there preserved 
of G oil's gooilness and jKJwer to Iiis chosen race. 0, the 
wsdom and ))enevolence of the great God ! How perfectly 
ho understooil the mitional frame, and how beautifully ho 
odapteil this simple, tliis touching institution, to shut out 
idolatry, and maintain his pure religion ! 

Another i)eeuliarity was, tho care to inculcate humanity 

and mercy. Of this, tho law for tlie protection of birds and 

' tlieir young, and the prohibition of cruelty to animals, arc 

instances. It may seem a little matter, but it is significant 

Ue that is merciful in small things is humane in great. Ex- 
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omptioQ from military exposure for one year after planting a 
Tincyard, or building a house, or marrying a wife, is another 
instunco of this care. What a considerate regard to the refined 
feelings of human nature lies in this {)eculiar law, — that whca 
a man 1ms set his heart on enjoying some {x^aceful work of 
national utility, some plan of provision for his children, somo 
new and dear relation of life, he shall have peace; tho 
rugged scenes of war shall not sweep over him — his lifo 
shall not be put in jeopardy. This surely was not an enia* 
nation from the age and times around them : it waa the 
inculcation of Heaven. 

The cure to prevent retaliations and assassinations for 
unintentional destruction of life, by the appointment of cities 
of refuge, is another {x^euliarity of the Mosaic institutions. 
The reiterateil inculcations of honesty in dealing, and of 
c<|uity hi tho administration of justice, especially in res|X)ct 
of the ix)or, the stranger, the widow, and the fatherless, form 
another example of wisdom and iK'nevoleiice. The purity of tho 
fuuiily also Wiis guarded with licculiar care, and the rights and 
relative duties of parents and children. And the whole, in 
addition to the sanctions of eternity, was, as a civil cotle, sjinc- 
tioned by all the blessings and all the curses of a renmnemtivo 
and retributory providence. It comes out in tones of thunder, 
— ft bursts forth in every page of the Levitical code; it sliono as 
in letters of fire before the g.ize of the children of Israel at 
every step, and sUinds out conspicuous through the Old 
Testaiuent, wherever one reads. And had the nation been as 
pure as their laws ret^uirod theto to be, they would certainly 
have been a nation preeminently holy and happy. 

Such is the epitome of the first and only civil government 
wliieh God ever instituted and administered ; and it is worthy 
of all admiration. That tliis form is republican, securing 
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religions and intellectual culturei and liberty and equality, in 
the highest possible degree consistent ^'ith united national 
government, cannot be denied by any one. 

Par back in the infancy of nations, for the preservation of 
divine truth and worship, a republic, free as ever existed, and 
yet compact, intelligent, and ellicient, was instituted, ^vhich was 
submitted to and adoi^ted by the people; a nation of land- 
holders, owners of the soil by a tenure which excluded alike 
a voluptuous nobility, and a landless, reckless poverty, — the 
most ten'ific material of republics : — a republic whose blessed 
outlines survived all changes by kingly power, and vicissitudes 
of corruption and captivity; and, with its sacred charge — the 
oracles and worship of God — baflled idolatry, and brought 
salvation down to the times of the Messiah. 

These republican institutions introduced by Moses contain 
strong internal evidence of the divine original of the Old 
Testament, inde[>endent of the testimony of miracles and 
prophecies. 

This evidence is, that no existing knowledge in or around 
the nation, no examples, and no powers of the human mind, 
were sufheient to account for the existence of an institution, 
to whose excellence the world has scarcely reached with all 
the light of tlie present day. They are an efiect for which no 
ade(|uate human cause existed at that day, and indicate as 
clearly an origin above human intellect as miracles indicate a 
|)Ower alx)ve human power. 

Wo arc not now more repubhcan than tliey were, though we 
have the gathered experience and light of all ages before us. 
With a constitution and laws brought from the best wisdom 
of the whole earth, and matured by the ri|wst experience of 
the humtm niind in a Christian and civilized and scientific 
age, we have no better system now, on eortli, than belonged to 
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that nation of bond-men, rude shepherds fix>m the Blavcry 
of Egypt, after wandering for forty years in a wilderness. 
Now, tell me where this system eame from. Amid tho 
total darkness of that semi-barbarous age, could a system so 
pure and bright, so permanently endeared to the choice of the 
I)C0pIe, have been struck out by human wisdom? We 
can no moro account for it by the known laws of the human 
mind, than for the stopping of the sun by the voice of Joshua. 

Delightful as are the sounds of liberty and equality, it is an 
exotic in our dark and wicked world. Tho pride and selfish- 
ncsa of man, ever the antagonist principles of equality, are 
tending coustintly to extremes — rushing up to the extremes 
of iK)wer, and fulling down to the debasement of ignorance, 
iwvcrty, and crime. But that happy medium, where all are free 
and independent, none but God, in that distant age, knew 
how to secure; and here, amid the darkness, a light rises 
— a wcll-lmlanccd republic, which, amid corruptions, tempt- 
ations and vices, and captivities and arms, brought all its 
elementary treasures, with the oi*acles of God, down to tho 
Gospel day. 

My last remark is, that our own republic, in its consti- 
tion and laws, is of heavenly origin. It was not borrowed 
from Greece or Rome, but from tho Bible. Where wo 
borrowed a ray.fi-om Greece or Rome, stars and suns were 
l)orrowed from another source — the Bible. There is no 
I)()sitiun more susceptible of proof, than that, as the moon 
liorrows from the sun her light, so our constitution borrows 
from the Bible its elements, proportions, and power. It was 
God, that gave these elementary principles to our foiefathers, 
as the ** pillar of fire by night, and the cloud by day,*' for 
their guidance. All the liberty the world ever knew is but a 
dim star to the noon-day sun which is poured on man by 
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tleso oracles of Heaven. It is truly testified by Ilume, that 
the Puritans introduced the elementary principles of repub- 
lican liberty into the English constitution; and ^hen thej 
came to form colonial constitutions and laws, mo all know 
with what veneration and implicit confidence they copied the 
principles of the constitution and laws of Moses. Theso 
elementary principles have gone into the constitution of the 
Union, and of every one of the States ; and wo have hence 
more consistent liberty than ever existed in all the world, in 
nil time, out of the Mosaic code. 

And tliis is the secret of our success. We have reason to 
hope that our free government will endure. Let us so hope, 
so pray ; and hold on to our faith in God, that he will not 
permit the institutions of libeily, which he has given to man, 
for freedom, to perish from the eartlu I beseech you, do not 
oppose the crude objections of sceptics to the experience of 
the world, to the light of the Bible. It is the anchor of 
republics. Do not let your niinds be carried away by 
specious sophistries from that wisdom which is based upon 
evidence, and adapted to the wants of human society. If the 
young mechanics of our cities will revere the Bible, will read 
the Bible, will study the Bible, and form their understandings 
and hearts by the Bible, I shall say, as Simeon did when he 
clasped and blessed the infant Saviour, — " Now, Lord, Icttest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation." My dear friends, a better defence of civil 
and religious liberty than the consecrated hearts of the young 
mechanics of the land cannot be desired. Let them gather 
round and guard the ark of God, and it will be safe and 
rictorious forever. 



LECTURE VIII. 

THE XDEOTirr OP THE OTJD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW. 

Tuis is a subject upon ivkich a vast amount of misappi'e- 
liension prevails. Many regard the Old Testament as' contain- 
ing a diflerent religion from the New, " impprfect, earthly, 
obscure, and adapted only to the childhood of the human 
race, and chiefly useful in preparing the way fur the Chris- 
tian religion, as revealed in the Gospel ; a record of tho 
Hebrew, and not of tho Christian faith; and calculated, assomo 
have s;ud, to neutralize our conceptions of God, to localize 
him as a tutelar divinity, instead of the omnipresent God 
of the universe ; to give prominence to his power, and throw 
his moral perfections into relative obscurity ; amplifying his 
wrath, while tho six of liis mercy is hid by the dark storm 
of his vengeance; producing slavish fear and dark suiht- 
Btition, instead of humble confidence and filial love ; a religioQ 
of forms, instead of the worship of the heart, and of actions, 
instead of principles and affections ; leaving tho future veiled 
in doubt and uncertuiuty, and imparting a new sorrow and a 
deci»er darkness to the tomb ; that its morality is low, and. 
suited only to the circumstances of the Jews, and to bo 
superseded by the purer, nobler morality of the Gospel." 

Tho authors of these representations aro not professed 
infidels ; and yet, the first generation of English deists spoko 
more respectfully of the Old Testament, and with less exag- 
gerated misrepresentations. 
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Indeed; if such conceptions of tlio Old Tcfltamont aro just, 
it ivould be as diilrcult to see its ad;iptation to the ''childhood'' 
as to the manhood of tho world ; and us diflicult to see its 
adaptation to prepare the way for the Christian religion, as 
to see ]iow a book of fables should pre|)are the way for 
authentic history, or deba.sing error tlie way for a pure and 
correct belief As well provide a Inwk of directions for tbo 
hunting life, as a preparation fur agriculture ; or on the dressing 
of skuis for clothing, as a preparation for the manufactories of 
civilized life. 

It must be remembered that the. Jewish jwlity compre- 
liended the political, ecclesiiu^tical, and moral laws of the 
nation. The first we have cousidereil. Tho third — the 
moral laws of the Old Testament— will now claim our atten- 
tion, as identical with the New. 

We might infer this identity from the immutability of God. 
and the inunutablc relations of creatures, to tho Creator and 
to one another ; and what we should anticipate, we find to bo 
the fact. The Old Testament and the New give us the same 
account of the beinor, attributes, and character of God, as 
distinguished from the attributes, laws, and 0|>erations of 
matter. 

lie is not represented in the Old Testament as a local 
divinity, but as the God of the whole earth, — the God of 
tho universe, inhabiting eternity and filling immensity, — 
n spirit, — a fixjo agent, — wise, holy, just, merciful, and 
good. 

Wo pee, then, that God is not materialized in tho Old 
Testament to the apprehension of any but those who do 
not understand tho difierence between personification and 
metiphor, and literal laiiguage. On the conti-ary, every 
power of language is employed to exalt our conceptions of 
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God above the attributes and operations of finite, local divin- 
itieS) or the unthinking, involuntary energy of the material 
universe. The ascription to liim of a human form and 
human passions, is metaphor wliich no intelligent commoa 
school-boy vrould misunderstand. 

It >vns the great efl<jrt of the ^rorld, at that day, to establish 
the reign of pantheistic nature, or of idol gods. The object 
of God, in his wonl and institutions, was to rescue from 
oblivion, and send down through all time, the knowkflgc of 
his being, and person, and character, as an infinite, almighty, 
benevolent Spirit ; and language so powerful, so conclusive 
and beautiful, was never before or since conceived or uttered. 
This was the very point of controversy between God and' his 
whole alienated world ; they were constantly tending down- 
ward toward debasing idolatry, and forgetful of his unity, 
spirituality, and universality. They would blot out his 
incorruptible image, for that of birds and beasts and creep- 
ing things; and it was against this tendency that God set 
himself It waa for this reason that he gave those manifesta- 
tions of his character and declarations of his will, to counter- 
act those dark and debasing views which it was the whole 
ot)ject of the idol world to establish, and render universal. 
Therefore he demands, ^^ Am I a God at hand, and not a God 
afar off? Can any hide himself, that I shall not see him? Do 
not I fill heaven and earth, saith the Lonl?" And thus 
t-mght, and believing, David exclaims, " Wliither shall I go 
from thy spirit, or flee from thy presence 7 If I ascend into 
heaven, thou art there ; if I make my bed in hell, thou art 
there ; if I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the earth and the sea, even there should 
thy hand, lead me, and thy right hand uphold me." 

17 
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Iq liko manner do tho moral attributes of God burst out in 
tho Old Testament, shining like the sun in his strength, 
unri^'alleil even by any exhibition in the New. " Tho Lord 
God, gracious and merciful, slow to anger, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin ; >v]io will, by no means, clear the 
guilty." " Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty ! " "As 
the heaven is high above the earth, so is his mercy to tliem 
that feiir him/' " Liko as a fiitlicr pitioth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him." 

AVhere, in beauty, or [loner, or glowing imagery of languago, 
do you find anything equal to it ? Where, in tho New Testa- 
ment, do you find tho enraptured reiteration, "Pniiso ye tho 
Lonl, for his mercy eudureth forever," calling upon nature 
to wake Up, and mingle all its voices in the universal song 1 
Tho church of the new dispensation, and the redeemed 
in heaven, boiTOw their most glowing language of poetry, 
ami eloquence, and power, from the Old Testament. The 
Psalms of David have never been surpassed, and probably 
never will bo equalled but by tho enraptureil worship of 
heaven. 

The same account is given of the moral law in the Old 
Testament and the New, as demanding the whole heart for God, 
and enforcing impartial benevolence to men, friends and foes. 
All the relative duties of the ten commandments are recog- 
nized in the New Testiiment ; while the law, in its precepts 
and sanctions, is made as enduring as the universe of mind 
to bo governed l)y it. The morality, therefore, of tho Old 
and the New Testament is the same : tho same temperance, 
chastity, honesty, industry, justice, veracity, humanity, for- 
^veness, and charity to the needy, is alike inculcated in 
both. 
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It has been assumed that the Old Testament, and especially 
the Pentateuch, did not teach the immortality of the soul, and 
the retributions of the future state. It is admitted that in tho 
political legislation of the Pentateuch the sanctions of tho 
future state are not employal as distinctly as in other portions 
of the Old Testament, and in the New; and for the obvious 
reason, that, acting as the political lawgiver of the nation for 
temporal and temporary purixwi's, Go*! enforced liis |)oliticaI 
laws, like other luwgivevK, by a Hpoeial intensity of tom|K>ral 
Hanctions. He made the air more healthful or pornieiouyi, and 
the soil more fruitful or sterile, and their enemies more {icaceful 
or aggressive, and [)rowes3 in battle more irresistible or impo- 
tent, as they obeyeil or disobeyed his statutes. 

But while he thus legislated as a ]x>litical lawgiver, he did 
not waive his claim to the bt^st affections of their hearts, or 
conceal the sanctions of eternity. All those had descended 
by tradition through the patriarchs, and weixj revealed anew 
by Moses, and mingled their moi*al inlluence witli these civil 
institutions, as Christianity now lends its conservatory power 
to our political institutions. The immoriaitfi/ of the soitly 
and the sanctions of the future state, are recognized in 
the Pentateuch, and were knotrn in the church from the 
time of Abvl to the time of Christ. 

The evidence is short and undeniable. The faith of the 
New Testament has for its object the future state — tho 
rewai-ds and the penal sufferings of eternity. It is "tho 
substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen.'' But the same faith is, in the epistle to tho 
Hebrews, ascribed to Abel, Abraham, and the other patri- 
archs. ** By faith, Alx»l was enabled to offer a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain. By faith, Noah, moved with fear, pre- 
{lared an ark. By faith, Moses refused to be called the son 
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of PharaoVs daughter, esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riclies tluui the treasures of Egypt; for ho had respect 
unto the recompense of reward^ and endured as seeing 
him who is invisible, Ey faith, Abraham sought a city 
v?htc/i hath foundations f whose builder is God. By faith, 
his descendants looked for a better, even a heavenly conn- 
,iry. AU these died in faith, not having received the protn^ 
iseSj but having seen them afar off!''' These promises had 
not respect to temix>ral good, but to the blessings of the future 
state. What sluiU we say to these things'/ Does tho Bible 
Ascribe no faith in futurity to Abel, Noah, Abraham, and 
Moses? 

But there is further evidence. Tho Sadducees denied the 
immortality of the soul, and a future state. But the Sanour 
silenced them by an argument from tho Pentateuch. He 
quoted the declaration, ^*I am the God of Abraham, and of 
Ismic, and of Jacob ;^^ and his argument Avas, ''God, in this 
declaration, recognizes an existing covenant between himself 
and these patriarchs ; therefore, tho covenantees, as really 
as the covenanter, exist. For God is not the God of the dead, 
of the non-existent, — but of the Kving; therefore, these 
patriarchs arc alive with God in heaven." What is meant by 
heaven? Is it not tho world of especial dinne manifestation 
and perfect society, tho residence of Goil, and of tho angels, 
and of tho righteous redeemed 7 And did the Jews possess 
no conception of such a world ? The Pharisees exulted in 
their behef of it, as rendering them more orthodox than the 
Sadducees. Whence did they derive thoir belief? Not from 
the New Testament, for it was not yet written ; but frOm tho 
Old, and from Job, as old as Moses, and Daniel on the resur- 
rection. Job says, ^'I know that my Redeemer Uvcth, and 
that be shall stand at tho latter day upon the earth ; and 
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though after my death worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh I shall see God." And Daniel says, " Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to cver- 
liistiiig life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt ; and 
they that be wise shall sliine as the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stai-s for ever and ever." 
What is this but the faith and the doctrine of a future state 
and a resurrection 1 How can we doubt or question that 
such wad the doctrine of the Old Testament 7 

The doctrines of the Old and New Testaments are the 
same. There is the same account given in both of God'a 
mode of being,— three persoiis in one divine nature,— and of 
his everlasting ways. They give the same account of the fall of 
man and its consequences (in Genesis and Romans), of man's 
entire depravity, and the necessity of I'cgencration for every 
human heart. The Old Testament declares that men have 
all gone out of the way, they are altogether vile, and that there 
is none thatdoeth good, — no, not one: and the Apostle Paul 
quotes the language of the Old Testament in the New to 
prove, and says it does j^rovc, Jew and Gentile to be all 
uiuler sin. 

Regeneration by the sovereign efficiency of God's Spirit is 
t-iught in lx»th the Testaments. " A new heart will I give 
you ; and I will take away the stony heart, and give you a 
heart of flesh.'' There is the same account in both of Christ 
the Messiah as God and man. He is called God in the Old 
and the New Testaments ; and in both is also called a man, 
and in both are the attributes and works of man and God 
ascrilxjtl to him. There is no solution of this, reconcilable 
with the inspired verity of the Bible, but that he was God 
manifest in the flesh. 

There is the same account of the death of Christ in ihe 

17* 
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68d chapter of Isaiah, and in his own aocount, — of giTing 
his Ufo for the Bhccp ; and ii\ FauVd, — that God set him forth 
a propitiation for sin, that ho might justify him that 
belioveth. 

We find, in the Old Testament and in the New, tlie same 
conditions of pardon for sin: repentance and trusting in 
the Lord, in the Old ; and repentance and faith in Christ, in 
the New : while both refer to the righteousness of Clirist as 
the meritorious cause ; only the Lord Jesus Christ is mora 
distinctly revealed in the New than the Old. In the latter 
ifo find such language: "Surely, in the Lord have I 
righteousness." "lie shall he called the Lord our right- 
eousness.'' And in the former : " That I niuy bo found in 
liim, not having on mine own rigliteousness, but that which 
is by faith in Christ:" while in both Testaments the 
promises, tlireatenings, exhortations, and warnings, are the 
same. 

The language of experimental piety in the Old Testament 
is unsurpassed by anything in the New. In copiousness, and 
variety, and sublimity, and beauty, and in power of metaphor 
and poetry of diction, it surpasses the New. 

I may add, that the Loi*d Jesus Christ never professed to 
teach a new religion, but only to amplify and fulfil what had 
been revealed by Moses and the prophets. " Think not," 
he says, " that I came to destroy the law and the prophets; 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil." To the Jews, he said, 
. " Seardi the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of me." The 
word Scripture was the name applied as familiaily to the 
Old Testament, by the early Christians, as the woixl Bible 
is now to both books. When the rich man in hell lifted up his 
eyes in torment, and besought Abiniham to send some one to 
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varii his brethren on earth to escape tho pains of hdl, 
the reply was, ** They have Moses and the prophets : if they 
hear not them, neither ^ould they bo j^rsuaded, though one 
>vcnt to them fi-om the dead." In other vrords, they haro 
the means of salvation, if they choose to avail themselves of 
them. 

The Gospel was preached to the antediluvians by Noah, 
and to the Jews in the wilderness ; and men in all ages have 
been justified by faith. Faith could look forwaixl to a 
Saviour to come, as well as it can look back to a Saviour who 
has come. 

The Bereans were commended, because, when apostles 
preached, they tried their doctrines by the Old Testament, 
— tho ** Scriptures," which they "searched daily," to see 
whether these things were so, — "the holy Scriptures,'^ able 
to make wise unto salvation: they searched tho Scrips 
tares to see whether the apostles preached right. This was 
their test of tho apostles' doctrines, and the apostles com- 
mended them for so doing. 

Again, it is said, that "the Jews teippted Christ:" that 
the prophets spake by the " Spirit of Christ which was 
in them." (1 Pet. 1 : 11.) 

Tho Old Testument is supported by tho same kind of 
external evidence which supports tho N.ew — the evidence 
of miracles and prophecy. It contains the same internal 
evidence ; because it gives the same views exactly of God and 
man — of the moral laws of Jesus Christ and the Gospel, 
and its morality, and sanctions. If you believe what is 
i*evealed in the New Testament, you Ixjlieve what is revealed 
in the Old ; for " they are they," s:iys Christ, "which testify 
of me." 

But, besides this, Jesus Christ and tho apostles refer con- 
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tinuallj, in their discourses and writings, to the Old Testar 
nent as an inspired volume, in illustration and confirroation 
of what they advance in the New. The quotations of this 
kind in the New Testament from the Old — and (quotations 
as. from Scripture — are very numerous, and from nearly all 
the books of the Old Testament. The following are tlie books 
quoted fi-om, with about the number of (juotations : — Genesis, 
24 ; Exodus, 24 ; Leviticus, 13 ; Numbers, 1 ; Deuteron- 
omy, 42; Joshua, 1; 2 Samuel, 1; 1 Kings, 2; Job, 1; 
Psalms, 75 ; Proverbs, 10 ; Isaiah, 81 ; Jeremiah, 11 ; 
Daniel,* 3; Ilosca, G; Joel, 4 ; Amos, 3 ; Jonah, 4; Micah, 3; 
Nahum, 1 ; Ilabakkuk, 1 ; Ilaggai, 1 ; Zocliariah, 6 ; Mala- 
chi, 8. They all make alwut three hundred and twenty-eight 
quotations, re3i)ect almost every l)Ook, and are always referred 
to as passages from the Scriptures, Thus, by Jesus Christ, and 
the inspired writers of the New Testament, is recognized the 
iittpired authority of the Old. 

From this identity of the Old and New Testament, I infer 
the iuidoubte<l inspiration of the Bible. 

In the composition of the Old and New Testaments, 
between forty and fifty different writers have been concerned. 
They were not cotemporary with each other, but lived along 
through a perio*! of three thousand years or more, occupying 
different stations in society, [)Osscssing different talents and 
characters, and placed in different circumstances ; and yet 
they are as uniform in all the great outlines of the divine 
character, and in the laws of God, and mondity, and religion, 
as if all had been dictated by one mind, and had been written 
in one year. But would so many human minds, in such 
circumstances, have made the Old and New Testaments so 
identical ] There is no alternative but to believe that it was 
God's mind which produced the unity. The holy men of 
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God were inspired by him to reveal the saroo truths; and 
when we see what purity, and unity, and power, and identity 
of doctrine, is impressed upon the book, making it the sanio 
system, all the way down, though its parts were written at 
distant intervals through a jteriod of thrcc thoussind years, we 
say, " This is the finger of Gal." The iKirticles of matter 
might as well unite, of their own accoixl, in making a living 
human bcnly, as forty uninspired minds, indifferent and distant 
uges, conspire to construct such a sublime, harmoitious Bible. 
My friends, are you not satisfied with the evidence 7 For 
my own jiai't, I am sati:?fied. In folloAving this course of 
reasoning, we are. not following " cunningly devised fables." 
It is not upon light or inconclusive reasoning, that we point 
to the Bible as the book of Gotl, whose pure and enduring 
light has illumined the i^orld, and will continue to shino 
purer and brighter till the coming of the day-spring fix)m on 
hiji. 

Ono word more, and that is, that the candid and diligent 
reading of this l)ook will do more to satisfy an intelligent 
mind, than all the exhibitions of it, however able, which its 
1x?st advocates can present. If the efforts of its advocates to 
prove its authenticity and value are not followed up by tlio 
study of the lx>ok itself, they will do but little to advance the 
heart, or enlighten the mind. These efforts I hope and exiK>ct 
that God will bless : but unless you take the book in hand, 
with a candid mind, and an humble desire to learn the truth 
for yomselves, and become fellow-workei's witli me in the 
efforts I have been making, the work will fall short. Do this, 
and the book will make you wise unto Sidvation. Do t{jis, 
and you will perceive the truth of God beaming upon you. 
It will fill your minds and hearts with light and joy — siilisfy 
your doubts — teach you wisdom and faith. Head this volunio 
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irith prayer to God that you may leant the truth, and, in the 
progress of your reading, all the mists of darkness ivill be 
disijellod by new and satisfying illuminations; and your hearts, 
v\Iiich find no rest in the creature, will find rest in God. 



LECTURE IX. 

THE BIBLE A REVELATION FROM GOD TO MAN. 

We hayo seen tlio impotencj of reason and tho light of 
nature to meet tho exigencies of man, in timo or eternity ; 
and that the Bible, in its adaptations to our necessities, meets 
all our exigencies, personal, social, and civil, in a manner 
more rational and benignant than any other system 
that claims a parentage fi*om Gal. So that, if God haa 
given to man a revelation, the Bible has preeminently a claim 
to that distinction. And yet, strong as this presumptive 
evidence is, wo admit that evidence more direct and uneijuiv- 
ocal is desirable, and, if the Bible is a revelation from God, 
what we should strongly anticipate. 

But how can tho Bible be authenticated as a revelation 
from God 1 This is a very natural and proper question, and 
one which, wo admit, wo are bound to answer. For it is 
true that man cannot believe, or be obligated to believe, with* 
out evidence. Neither tradition, nor history, nor tho church, 
nor the state, nor councils, nor the Pope, will avail. AVe muat 
have somehow the testimony of God, to assure us of tho 
inspiration of this Book. Wo must have the broad seal of 
Heaven, which none can counterfeit, set upon it, or we cannot 
give it credence. There must be actions performed, in attest- 
ation of its inspiration, of which none but God could be tho 
author ; and these actions must be so connected with tho 
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testimony of tliose T^ho claim to have 1)cen inBpired, as to 
oompromit the divine veracity, if their testimony is not true. 

It is admitted, that lie on]y ^ho made the universe can 
sustain and govern it ; there may have Iwen many wonderful 
things done hy finite hcings of superliuman powers, but they 
can neither create, nor sustain, nor govern the world. He 
that created, and he that upholds and governs all things, is 
God. 

We must adniit also that the great laws of the material 
universe are so far uniform in their 0|x?rations, as that, if 
any marked sus|X'nsion takes place, — if, in the midst of tbeir 
even and regular career, they are suddenly stopped, and a 
power greater than their own interposes to control them, — . 
that i)ower is God's. And, if the man in whose favor such 
interposition is giantod claims to 1)C commissioned to reveal 
the will of God to man, and, in support of his claim, adduces 
this divine interposition, which has been brought upon the 
laws of nature in connection with his testimony, then wo must 
believe that God sanctions it as true: the interposition. is the 
great seal of Heaven stamped upon his commission ; it discloses 
the omnipotence of God, confirming the claim to inspiration. 

A voice from heaven would not answer the purjwse. If a 
man were to inform the world that ho had heard a voice from 
heaven, how few would believe him ! How much room would 
there be for scepticism and ridicule! "You heard a 
voice — did you — saying, 'I am God, and such is my will*? 
But how do you know it was the voice of God? Other 
invisible spirits, possibly, may speak ; — how do you know 
but that it may have l)cen they, that spoke? and how do we 
know that your testimony is true ; that you heard a voice, 
and do not testify falsely? " 

A bright angelic visitant, with sparkling eyes, and glittering 
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wings, and glowing tongue, would not suffice, without the 
proper signature of God to his mission. For, who can tcU, 
whether he was truly an angel of light, or Satan transformed? 
Our faith would not rest on God^ but on the angel ; and 
whether ho came fix>m heaven or not, would rest on his owti 
testimony, and not on the testimony of God. 

Sui)pose a man should present himself to me, and say, 
" Sir, I perceive that you are in great darkness, and I am sent 
to teach you the way to Go<l." I should reply, " I am much 
obliged to you, but what evidence have you to show that God 
has sent you 7 I am very much in the dark, and need teach- 
ing ; but I want to know who my teacher is, and whence ho 
derives his commission to teuch me." lie says, " I can per- 
fonn a thousand wonderful things, which you cannot account 
for. I can perform tilings superhuman, and show you wondera 
which no mortal mam can jKn-form." ** It may be so ; and yet, 
these wondera may not surpass the powera of created agents; 
fur both in heaven and hell there are mighty spirits: now, how 
am I to know that your aid is not from the father of lies to 
deceive me .' Can you control the laws of nature '? Can you 
call down or stop the sho>\'ers of heaven ] Can you send pesti- 
lence, and drive away disease ? Can you raise the dead ? Can 
you stop the sun 1 These arc the seal of Heaven, unques- 
tionably. Show me, then, this seal on your commission, and 
I will* beUevo that you are sent of God, and authorized to 
teach his will. If, at your bidding, the sun stops in his course, 
and the rain for years is susixjndcd, — if volcanoes blaze, 
and earthquakes rock the solid world, at your command, — I 
have the evidence from God that you are sent by him to 
instruct me. I ask no more ; — I am sure that you, by your 
own power, could not do. these things, and that none other 
but the power of God could do them, and that God, by 

18 
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these interpositions, sustains your claim of being sent hj 
him to instruct roe." 

But such are the evidences upon which we rely, to sub- 
stantiate the Bible, as the word of God's revelation, for oar 
guidance for time and eternity. And this evidence is con- 
tained in the miracles and prophecies connected with that 
book. 

A mirarie is such a control, or suspension, of the laws of 
nature, as none but God, who made the world, cim accom- 
plish ; and in such relations to a revelation as give it the 
dirinc attestation. 

Prophenj is a declaration of future events which no finite 
mind could foresee or conjecture, any more than it could work 
miracles. 

Tlic»so are evidence every way fitted to command atten- 
tion, to ninko impression, and to produce conviction : so that, 
when a miracle is wrought, and it is witnessed by multi- 
tudes in open day, — or when a prophecy is made, and it is 
found that the records of future history in all respects fulfil 
it, — such evidences of revelation demand the credence of men. 
There is, it is true, a certain credulity in the human mind, 
which, to a certain extent, and for a time, is satisfied with 
the mere supernatural appearance of what they cannot explain. 
But, when a real miracle is wrought, under the circumstances 
which prove it really a miracle, according to the definition 
given, it always carries conviction to the human mind. 

But, to these considerations, it is objected : — 

1. That the laws of nature are perfect; that God made 
them for wise and benevolent ends, and adapted them to all the 
ends for which they are made; and that they do not need to 
be helped out by any innovations, and substitutions of God's 
power, to bring about results of his government ; that we are 
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not to suppose that there could be occasion, in a perfect 
government of laws, for God*s interposing to produce results 
which would not be reached by the comprehensive adaptation 
of liis laws to those objects. An alleged necessity for miracles, 
it is said, implies defect in the original plan, which needs to 
be helped out by a constant resort to expedients. 

Answer. The laws of nature are perfect for all the ends 
they were establisheil to accomplish ; and if, to bring out those 
restilis, constant niii-acles were nceiled, it would imply defect 
God made the earth to produce wheat, &c. ; and if, never- 
theless, it would not produce wheat without a miracle — if 
the arteries would not carry the blood — if the lungs would 
not sulTicc for breathing, or the stomach for digestion — if the 
ox for the plough were not able to dmw it, and tho sun, 
which was made for light, were not able to shine, — and after 
all that Ciod lias done through all his works, an act of 
immediate omnipotence was indispensable to bring out tho 
results intended, — the laws of nature would then be like the 
machine for perpetual motion, which, when finished and 
ornamented, had but one defect, which was, that it would 
not go. 

But, in the laws of nature there is no such defect, and mira- 
cles are intended to supply no such deficiency ; and the laws 
of nature do move on in their regular course, and do accomplish 
all they were designed to accomplish. The attributes of matter, 
60 far as we know them, are ui:iform in their projx^rties, 
developments, and uses : fire always burns, tho sun always 
gives light ; and all tho elements which go to make up God's 
universe of matter are umform, and perfectly efficient to all 
the great ends for which they were provided ; so that miracles 
are not needed to mend them, nor do they help them out ; — 
they but interpose to accomplish a purpose which their 
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regular movement ivas not made to accomplish, and could 
not accomplish; uud ^vhich their occasional suspension only 
can reach, namely, to give attestation to a divine revelation, 
— a thing which the laws of nature were not intended to do, 
and cannot do. The daily rising of the sun does not do it, nor 
do the regular operations of nature do it ; and it is only by 
the ordinary i>erfect uniformity of these laws, that extraor- 
dinary miraculous interposition of God is made manifest, 
showing that it is God who has done it. 

The argument, therefore, that a miracle implies a defect in 
the coiistitution and laws of nature, is without foundation. 

Objection 2. But it is objected, that it is not credible 
that even for such an end God should be continually disturb- 
ing the course of nature, and unsettling the foundations of 
experience and confidence. 

No, it is not to be expccteil ; and if miracles did this, the 
objection would Iravo its weiglit. But all the miracles that 
God has wrought; from the beginning to the present day, 
have not had the least eflect to bring uncertainty on the 
regular and thus far uniform movements of the laws of 
nature. 

There is as much confidence in the regular rising and 
shining of the sun, as if it had not been stopped once at the 
bidding of Joshua, or veiled in preternatural diu-kness once at 
the crucifixion of our Saviour; and while miracles stand out con- 
spicuous, the sun still shines, and all the great laws of nature 
hold on their course. There is the same confidence in tbe 
regular return of seed-time and harvest, and the necessity of 
human cultivation, as if three millions of people had not been 
fell by bread from heaven for forty years — as if Elijah had 
never been fed by the raVens — and as if the Lord Jesus Christ 
had never fed five thousand men with five loaves and a few 
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fishes. There is as much confidence in the necessity of using 
the skill of physicians, as if Christ and his apostles had never 
healed the sick with a touch, or raised the dead to life by a 
word. Miracles are not so fi*ec|uent as to destroy at all the 
general uniformity wliich makes the susi^ension to stand out 
as an unquestioned act of direct omnipotence, and an infal- 
lible attestation of the divine inspimtion of the message thus 
authenticated. 

Objection 3. It is said that, however valid the evidence 
of a miracle may be to tho»so who witness it, no human testi- 
mony can possibly authenticate the existence of a miracle to 
those who did not see it ; for the laws of nature are uniform, 
and a miracle is contrary to all human experience. It is, of 
course, more probable that men should lie, than that the laws 
of nature should be suspended. 

This is the celebrated argument of Ilume, by which, no 
doubt, he sup(X)sed that ho had thrown down the pillars of 
reveliitiou. But, in the answer of Camp1x;ll, hid pupil, ho 
lived, it id said, to see aiul confess its £illacy, though he hud 
not the magnanimity openly to retract it ; — a mournful illus- 
tration of the aberration of acute and jwwerful minds, when 
under the influence of prejudice, and an avei*siou to the truth. 
Than lluine, few men have i)0ssessed a more i)owcrful 
intellect, or greater acuteness ; but in this instance he argued 
with marvellous shallowness, and inconelusiveness, and even 
riiliculousncss ; for his argument, when it is once touched 
by the wand of logic, is turned instantly into the most shallow 
and ridiculous sophistry. Let us touch it, and see what 
becomes of it. " A miracle," he says, " is contrary to the 
universid experience of mankind.'* 

This is denied : for multitudes have recorded their testi- 
mony that they have witnessed miracles, — credible witnesses, 

18* 
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too; for tlicy wcru furniHlicMl ^itli every ix>HMil)lo opfiortunitj 
and motivo to detect a fallacy, uiid i\wy stukcd clinnivtvr, 
pro{x^rty, and life, und eternity, on a i*evelution authenticated 
by miracles, which they say they saw. ^ 

The assumption, then, that miniclcs ai-c contrary to all 
human experience, is controverted by the most indubitable 
evidence on the jwges of history ; and we see, therefore, that 
minieles are not contmnj to tlie universal experience of mun. 
Besides, there has been scarce a nation on earth whose tradi- 
tions do not recognize the existence of miracles. The claim, 
then, that miracles contradict the universal exjKjrience of 
man, is contradicted by an almost universal tradition to the 
contrary. We know not what has been in jwist ages, but 
by history and tradition; we do not even know that the 
sun has risen every twenty-four hours. We know nothing 
of the past but by testimony of man ; and by this we are 
assured Ijoth of tlie general uniformity of the laws of nature, 
and their occasional su^tpensiun. 

But, in the second place, wo say, that were there no 
recorded experience of miracles, they are not contrary to the 
cxj)erience of mankind. 

Wiat is it, for a miracle to be contrary to our experience 1 
It is to be present at the time and place at which a miraculous 
event is said to have happened, and to see and know that it did 
not hapjxjn. Supi)Osc it should be rei)orted all over the city, 
to-morrow, that during my lecture a man fell down dead; 
that the physicians examined the case, and pronounced him 
detid ; and that I stepjKxl forward, and took him by the hand, 
an«l, in the name of God, bid him rise ; and that he was 
brought to life and rose. Such an alleged miracle would not 
be contrary to anylxxly's experience who was not present ; 
but it would be contrary to your experience, were you here, 
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niiil fiiw that no imcli event tuippcn^L * But it ivould bo 
contrary to no nmn*ift oxitoricnco on onrth liut yount; for nunc 
but yourselves were present to boo unJ know that it wvw 
not so. 

Wliat is it, then, for miracles to be contrary to the experi- 
ence of all men ? It is that all men, of each generation, have 
been present at the time and place of every alleged miracle, 
and saw that it did not hap])en ; a ubiquity of experience 
which belongs not to man, but to God. 

The multitudes, then, who never saw a miracle, are no 
cvideuce against the credible testimony of those who declare 
that they did Ixjhold it, more than any negative testimony 
is evidence against jxtsitive testimony. In a crowd, a nmn 
knocks his nei;'hbor down : I brin;; forwaixl two men who saw 
the blow given ; you bring forward, to contradict their testi- 
mony, one hundred men, who swear they did not see it. 
Both tostin»onic3 arc true : the two men saw it ; the hundred 
men <lid not see it, becuuso they were not hiking that way; 
but d<H'S their //o/ .srvhfi^ii pi'ovo thai it did not happen I 
Do the Hlunibers of those who did not witness the shower of 
meteors some years since disprovetho testimony of those who 
were awake and did see them 7 If this kind of logic were 
admitted, no fact could be proved, beyond the limits of the 
senses. So that the famous argument of Ilume comes to 
this, — that no human testimony can prove to us the existence 
c»f any uncommon event, which we did not sec ! Not a very 
f()nnida1)lc argument, one would think, against the miracles of 
the Bible ! All human knowledge, concerning facts not 
derived from our own vision, is gathered from facts made 
known by testimony ; and miracles are facts as capable of 
proof as any other facts. 

Oi)J£CTiOK 4. It is incredible, it is said, that God should 
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80 regard the* interests of a creature so insignifieant as man, 
as to interpose by miracles on his bekalf. 

If man ^vei'ean aninial of mere instinct, it might be incred- 
ible that God should inter|)ose on his behalf by miracles, to 
bestow xAi&t his common providence has bestowed • on every 
living thing. But man is not an animal of instinct, but a 
social, intelligent, free, accountable, and immortal mind, — 
the noblodt work of God, — comprehending, through an end- 
loss duration, an amount of enjoyment greater than all 
possible animal creations. 

Why, then, should He not regard with superlative interest 
a race of such capacities in ruin; and, in his infinite benevo- 
lence, piwide, if j)0ssible, a way to restore, at any sacrifice, 
multitudes which no man can number 7 In >vhat other way 
could he, who rejoices over one wandering mind restored, 
more than over ninety and nine who had never wandered, 
gratify his own l>enevolence, and amplify the exceeding riches 
of his goodness, and brightness of his glory, and send tlirough 
the univei"so such a tide of joy ? 

Objection 5. But, it is demanded, how do we know 
tluit the miracles of the Bible ever hapiHjned 1 The miracles 
of Moses are said to have taken place some four thousand 
years ago ; and those of Christ and his apostles, nearly two 
tliousand yeara ago. Supjwso miracles to be good evidence 
of a revelation, how do we know, now, that they ever took 
jjlace'} 

This is a proi)er inquiry, and ought to be met. It has 
nothing captious, or illogical, or ridiculous, in it. We ought 
to ask, and wo ought to know, how minicles are proved. We 
did not see the parting of the Red Sea, nor hear the thunders 
of Sinai, nor taste the maima; yet we are called on to 
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believe tliat Buch things happened. Why eihould we bo 
expected to believe them 1 

I answer : Because they are such events as could not have 
been believed to exist, had they not been realities ; and yet, 
they have been believed to bo realities by a nation, from its 
commencement until now, and incorpomted into their history, 
traditions, songs, and worship, through all time. They aro so 
notorious, that if they had existed, they could not but bo 
known; and if they had not existed, the nation could not have 
been made to believe that they did. The plagues of Egypt 
took hold of the laws of nature at all jwints. The waters of 
the land were turned into blood — frogs covered and filled 
every dwelling — flies swarmol upon them, and vermin 
covered man and l^east ; and locusts, in clouds, darkened the 
air, and devoured the fields ; boils tormented the people, and 
murrain slew the cattle of the land; while darkness visible 
covered it ; and thunder, fire and hail, beat down the harvests, 
and slew man and beast in the oiM?n field ; and, at lenj^th, in 
one night, all the first-born of Egj'pt died ; while, all the 
time, in the land of Goshen, there was no annoyance, and all 
the laws of nature held on their propitious course. 

All these were notorious and national events, and, if they 
did take place, were miracles. There was no necromancy or 
e(|ui vocation a))0Ut them. The magicians themselves ac- 
knowledgeil the finger of God in them. Observe, also, that 
the institutions of this nation were based ujjon a belief of the 
reality of these miracles, as events which a nation of three 
millions witnessed. They were also officially certified to 
coming generations, by written institutional testimonials, con- 
firmeil by hn unbroken tradition, and public memorials con- 
stantly occurring in their worship; and Moses oppeals to them, 
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aa his authority from God to legislate and govern the nation, 
and enforces his authority by an ap|ieul to thein. 

Now, I adiuit, that niiraclos depending uix>n individual 
human testimony, — private miracles, — like those of Maho- 
met, or the moilern Catholie miracles, amount to notliing, 
depending solely upon* the credulity of the human mind for 
tlieir support. But >vhen the foundation of national institu- 
tions, that have come down 'from age to age, is based on 
miracles wrought U'fore the whole nation, miracles notorious 
and unquestionable, and belie veil in through all ages, we 
have a miracle in such national delusion, if the historic events 
were not real. 

The fact is not denied, that the children of Israel believed 
. that their fathers were in Iwndago in Egypt — that they were 
deliveretl, by means of miraculous plagues, from the power 
of Pharaoh — that they crossed the Red Sea untouched by 
the watei*s, whose recoil overwhelmed Pharaoh and his host — 
that they .passed through the desert, and were miraculously 
fed with manna, and with water from the ix)ck — and that, alter 
remaining there forty years, they were finally conducted to 
the land of promise. This has been the universal belief of 
the whole nation, from the first moment of its existence to the 
present hour. Look at it. If they did see these miracles, 
their cxiatence is settled : for, if they did not take place, 
when did they begin to believe that they had seen them ') 
Not at the time, if they did not happen; — if they did not 
take place, they all knew they did not: and at no time 
afterwards could they be made to believe that they had seen 
what they did not see. 

When Moses told them of these events, if they really did 
tiot hapiKjn, why did they not tell him that it was all false 1 
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How ooold tbat nation be made to believe them, wben tboy 
all knew, from the beginning, that no such events had existed? 

But the peculiar nature of their institutions is such that 
no man, in his senses, would have admitted them, unless 
founded on the authority of miracles. 

Nature contnineil no stated laws for multiplying the product 
of land every sixth year, to supply the harvests which wcro 
intermitted by letting the land rest every seventh year ; and 
the ae([uiescence of a nation in such an ordinance must have 
been* founded upon the promise of God corroborated by 
miracle. There are many other peculiar institutions, which 
Mcsos never could have imj^scd upon the Jews, had they 
not k'Heveil them to l)e sanctioned by divine authority, upoa 
the evidence of miracles. Tliey were a turbulent peoide, and 
took nothing upou the mere authority of Moses ; and even 
when his authority was sustjiined by miracles which they did 
not (question, they often made insunection against him. 

They did, then, believe in the miraculous events recorded 
in their Iiistory ; and there is no nation that has a written 
history so early, and traditions so entirely in accordance with 
it, and without any other and contrary history. 

When, tlien, I demand, did this belief begin, if it did not 
begin with the nation and its institutions 7 Every day that 
you depart from the alleged time of these miracles, you aug- 
ment the inijx^Sfiibility of their licing believed ; but let two or 
three centuries lull away, and you cannot make a nation 
believe such facts. A new and false history of a nation cannot 
be palmed upon it. There never has been such an instance. 
It would, itself, Ix) a violation of the established laws of mind. 
Every nation has its history and its traditions, and you 
caimot find an instance of the real history of a nation being 
supplanted by a false one. If it could be done, all the histo- 
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riea in the world might bo reversed, l^he Jewish imtion, in 
all time, have believed that these miracles happened. Suppose 
they did not happen : suppose thoj never saw the plagues 
of Egypt, nor passed the Red Sea dry-shod, nor stood 
beneath the thunders of Sinai, nor lived on manna, nor 
wore the sumo garments forty yeara, &c. When did they 
begin to bchcvc these facts 7 Not at the time they are alleged 
to have hap|X^ned ; and every day and month made it more 
impossible to make them believe that they had seen, fi-om the 
beginning, what every soul knew they had not seen. Mirac- 
ulous events, I repeat, are incor|ionited into their traditions, 
history, institutions, songs, and worship; and the further 
you go from the beginning, the more impossible the fraud 
becomes of innovating upon the tradition, history, and the 
senses of a nation. The Jewish history can no more be 
reversed than all the rivers of the world. 

To illustrate this, take our o>ni history. We have a history 
of the persecution and bondage of our forefuthcra in England, 
and that God prepared an escape for them, and bore them, as 
on eagles' wings, across the deep, where they endured hard- 
8hi|>s of mind and body, for the sake of enjoying freedom. 
We have a history of the French wars, and English wars, &nd 
Indian wars. We have a history of tlie Revolution, — of 
Washington, — and of the final achievement of our inde- 
pendence, and formation of our constitution. Suppose an 
attempt should be made to reverse all this, and to palm ui)on 
us another origin and history : that our ancestors dwelt about 
the Lake of the Woods ; that they were oppressed by a 
mighty nation ; that they were delivere<l by miracles; wan- 
dered for forty ycara on the northern shores of Lake Superior, 
Erie, and Ontario, and finally crossed the St. Lawrence, dry- 
shod, and set up a monarchy under which wo all lived, till 
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the people, oppressed by their king, made an insarroction, 
and, by the help of one Wasliington, established a republic; — 
could anybody bo made to believe such a tale, in the ever- 
fresh, unbroken recollection of our own history? Yet you 
could as easily pdm this on us now, as a false liistory on the 
Jews at any lime. 

And the siitne argument sustains the Christian miracles. 
They were believed, from the beginning, by thousands who 
saw them, who could not have been deceived, and could 
not luive received the institutions of Christianity at any 
Bubsetjuent time, if they had not seen the miracles. ^ 

OuJKCTiox G. But, it is said (and this is the last objec- 
tion wc shall notice), that all nations pretend to have their 
miracles^ and that one is just as cixnlible as the other. 

This is not true, nor sustained by one atom of proof. It is 
a mere assertion, against known facts. No other nation or 
religion pretei^ds to the existence of any suck miracles as 
those u|)on which the Mosaic or Christian dispensation rests. 
Thc'ie arc nations who claim to have had miracles, but the 
l»ro<jf of ihem comes down on single testimony. .They were 
not wroiiglit oi)enly, in the presence of multitudes, — they rest 
u))uii tlie assertion of single individuals. There are no such 
niirarles in kind or notoriety, at the origin of any other nation; 
which arc wrought, by univei*sal consent, into its history, 
philosophy, science, music, laws, institutions, customs, and 
worship; witnessed by the whole nation, and jK^rpetuatcd 
hy tradition and a written history, from its origin. No other 
nation claims to have such and so many miracles, as that we are 
furced to the alternative that they must have happened, or a 
greater miracle must 1k» accounted for in their hvhf^ hcUcvcd, 

It is §aid that the magicians of Egypt wrought miracles : 
but the tricks of these jugglers are not worthy of notice : they 

10 
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were not ns many or as expertly performed as thoso of Signer 
Slits. The magicians acknowledged their inability to intcr^ 
pret the dreams of Pharaoh, and confessed that what ihey 
had done were the dexterities of art. They could not stincl 
before the mirncles of Moses. Pharaoh, supposing Moses to 
bo only a great niugiclan, called u|>on his own magicians to 
enter tho li-^ts; and tliey produceil a little blood and a 
few sei-pents, which might easily Iw done ; but Moses turned 
all the rivei*3 of the land into bloc^l, and their serpents were 
swallowed by the serixmt rod. But, when it came to them 
to produce lice, they de<'larod they could not do it, they had 
no instruments for such work^ and ceased from all further 
attempts, saying, *^Tliis is the finger of God." 

So with the witch of Endor. She is said to have raised 
Samuel But she was an impostor, and intende<l to dea^ve 
Saul. And she was as much terrified as Paul was, when God 
brought up Samuel, — and cried out in astonishment. It was 
God that raised Samuel up, to utter his oWn preilictions. But, 
as for the woman, she was the last who thought to see hiin, 
and was exceedingly terrified at his appearance. 

So in the case of Job. The nuracles which tried Job, 
God wrought, and not Satan. This is one of tho strongest 
cases that has l)een brought. The <|Ucstiou was, whether 
Job was a man of integrity. Satan questionetl it, and God 
permitted tho trial to bo made. Tho argument of Satan 
•was, that Job was selfish — that he found his interest in 
religion, and therefore he was religious. But did Satan work 
the miracles? No: Job testified, **Thc Lord gJivo and 
tho Lord hath taken away." And, after the trial was 
completed of this holy man, God said to Satan, " He holdeth 
fast his integrity, although thou movedst mo against him to 
destroy him without a cause. * ' 
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Other miracles ore said to have been wrought in modem 
times, by Mahomet| und the Catholic church. But these are 
privati'. miracles, and arc always sustained by ex parte testi- 
moiiy. Mahomet said that ho had wrought miracles, and 
that they liad been wrought for him, — that he went to tho 
moon, and to the heaven of the blessed, &c. ; but nobody saw 
these things. They were not ajiparcnt to the senses of tho 
muhitude^ like the miracles of the BiUo : and there are no 
other such miracles in history, and none on which tho civil 
and ivligiuus institutions of nations arc foundcih 

I oinittotl, in my piist lectures, to say, that, in discussing 
these subjects, tho door was open for in<|uiry. If there bo 
any question which any one present would like to propose, 
it will be attended to. And if there be any question sent 
to me in writing for the next meeting, it shall be attended to. 
I have urged this subject on your attention, on the supposi- 
tion that it is a proper subject for discussion. God forbid 
that discussion on so important a subject should be precluded, 
or that any should be called on to fall in with any views of 
reli«:ion without inquiry. A full and free im^uiry should bo 
made, if made at all, and in a spirit of truth, and candor, and 
seriousness ; for this is a subject in regard to which a great 
res|M)nsibility rests upon us. It becomes us to approach 
tbt'so interesting inquiries in a spirit of humility. First, 
beca\rso tbiy are the highest tliat the mind can reason \\\mw ; 
and, secondly, Injcause they deeply aflect our most vital 
interests. The anatomist, when dissecting for the information 
of his pupils, cuts boldly, because he knows that, if he makes 
a mistake, there is no harm done ; the l^ody is dead. But if 
he be operating on a living suhject, he must take care where 
he draws his knife, lest he touch a vital part. 

In reasoning upon tho Bible, we arc not compelled to beheve 
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'Without evidence. There are many to irhoni, for vant of 
information, that evidence is not clear. They ought not to 
be ivantonly accused Of bad motives. If a man doubts, he is 
not to be sneereil at and brow-ljoaten, and co^t out of society, 
because he docs not believe. There may be men so rude and 
reckless in their opposition to religion as to incur the just 
displeasure of all thinking men. But it is not >vith such men 
that ^ve ou<;ht to class him y\\\o honestly doubts, but is \Silling 
to be candid, willing to weigh the evidence, willing to bo con- 
vinced, and to avow his conviction, if he should find the 
evidence oii the side of Christianity. To such I s|)eak, if such 
there Ijo in this assembly. Do hot be afraid, or unwilling, 
that the Bible should l»e true. The judge who sits ujK)a the 
projxjrty of men is bound to be honest ; he is bound to keep 
both ears 0|Kn, that he may hear both sides : and a judge that 
should keep but one ear open, and refuse to hear the other 
side, would be impeached. But it is just as bad to sit in 
judgment upon our own interest, and refuse to hear both 
sides. All that is neodc<l is a candid discussion; and may God 
help the right ! 



LECTURE X. 

THE PROOF OF THE REALITY OF MIRACLES. 

The »n1>ject of the present lecture will be found in the 
follo>Ying note, which I received after the preceding invita- 
tion : 



Cincinnati, Feb. 20, 188a 
Rev. Ds. BKKCiif3i : 

Dear Sir;— >Yoa havo fevera! times expressed a readincu (o^ anaww 
any olijcctioii tliat may be made agaiudt the Cliristlan religion, or against 
anything that you m»y urge ia iu defence. Tlie object of this note is not 
to iii!ikc object tt»ny, but to ask infoniiation; and I liopc you will be as ready 
to give the luttor, m to answer tbo former. 

In your Istst lecture you assumed the position that miracles were satis- 
f.kctory credentials of a message from Heaven. This is true ; and if the 
miraculous accounts in the New Testament are tnio, Jesus Clirist is the son 
oT iM : but what evidence Ivave we that the New Testament b an authentio 
history of the life of Christ ? If you can show that any one of the Gospels 
wn.4 written »hurtly atler the events related in it are said to have trans- 
pired, that it wAti reccive<l as a true history by tlic Cliristians of the city 
of Jerusalehi, and th:4t it was probably oi)en to the inspection of those 
inteieijted to suppress the religion in its infancy, the proof, to my mind» 
of the truth of Christianity, will l>e conclusive. 

It is related, in the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, that, on 
tlic day of l*cntecust, the power of s^iealking various languages, with which 
they were before unacquainted, was conferred upon the twelve apostles.. If 
it be true that such power was conferred, the fact, I think, must be suscep- 
tible of proof. 

If you can show, then, fi'ora ancient history, ecclesiastical or civil, that 
II /iy of the twelve ai>ostles (except Paul) planted the Cliristian religion, 
HUiiu after the death of its founder, among people 8{>caking languages not 

10* 
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•pokcii In JudM» I will Iiavo no tlilBciiUj In receiving as trae all tlie mi* 
ranuloufl Aceountu In tin* New Tc«tuiiciit. I <*\cei»t Vm\\, because all tUt 
is aM of hini in tlic *' ActA,** ah well m btji i-cconled fliXMxhes nn<l kii 
writing** wliich hAve conic iluwn to w*, i*liows him to liAVC been a man of do 
ordinary talcut:},' and uf liberal etlucutiun ; and ho might rusidULr have 
acquired, In tho ordiuarj way, before ho bccanio a Cliridtian minister, a 
knowledge of the language of the people among whom he preached. Bat 
tkid could harilljr have been the case with Galilean fishermen. 

If, tlierefure, you can show tliat Andrew, or Alpheua,or Thomas, or any 
of the original twelve, who are acknowledge I by all to have been illiterate 
men, did no pre-.ich atiuuig people of a straiigo tongue, and csttabllDh 
churches among them, you will satisfy me. 

Yours, with respect and esteem, 

A J0URN£YM.IN MECHAllia 



I HAVE notliing to object to thia request, and statement of 
the cose. It is very lucid, very candid, and very just ; and it 
gives mo great pleasure to answer doubts proposcil in this 
manner, and brouqbt to tliis test ; and tbe more so, that I 
feel a happy [jcrsuasion that tho person who pcnnwl this note, 
and othei-s who have dou!)ts in tbe same way, wilt be satisfied. 
But tbe event must decide whether it will be so or not. 

This note calls our attention to two points: 

I. Were the Gospels written shortly after tbe events they 
record, so that tbe living generation might know the truth or 
falsehood of the alleged facts ? 

II. Was the gift of tongues, said to have been communi- 
cated on the «lay of rentccost, employed by the Galilean 
fishermen in preaching tbe Gospel, and plantbg churches 
among other nations of other tongues 1 

These arc die two questions for our consideration. And, 
before answering them directly, I will premise two things. 

1. That Jesus Christ was the founder of tho Chiistian 
religion. This few have denied, until, recently, it has been 
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discovered that to ndmit the fact is to prove tlw inspiration of 
tlio Gosju'l. Since this, .some feeble attempts have 1)ecii made 
to mvsliiy the subject, und create doubt a,s to the existence of 
Christ. The whole opjiosition to Christianity, for ages, never 
denied the fact ; and there liave been no denials of it, that I 
know of, till within the last two centuries, and chiefly within 
the last fifty years. But, that a fictitious author of a revolu- 
tion, which pervaded Judea, and extended throughout the 
l^oiaan empire, and overthrew the religious opinions of the 
civilized world, should Ikj regarded universally, for ages, as tho 
real author, would of itself be the most stupendous of all mir- 
acles. Such a revolution never yet was ascribe<l to a false 
origin — a fictitious hero. It would be to belie tho senses of 
a whole n:ition, of tho whole Roman empire, and overturn all 
the laws of human belief, and annihilate the credibility of all 
testimony. It is past all controversy, that Christianity began 
to exist at tlie time it claims. It certainly did exist, and did 
supplant Jutlaism and Paganism; and, in less than three 
hundred years, predominated in tho Roman empire, and also 
in a great part of tho uncivilized world. 

Certainly it had a beginning; arid to suppose that the 
reimled authors of its establishment did not preach the Gospel 
and perform the miracles related by them, is to suppose 
the senses of men, and the laws of evidence, and the motives 
of action, to have changed, at that time, in tho whole civilized 
world, in a period of its highest intellectual i)Ower, and scien- 
tific and hteuary attainments. 

We may as well assume that all the rivei's in creation 
have no source, and have flowed for ages from nothing, as 
that a revolution in religion, Jewish and Pagan, which has 
changed tlie face of the world and mollified it^ history for two 
thousimd years, flowe^l, not from its reputed, but 8on\t' unknown 
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author. As well may wo deny tho cxistcnco of Cyrus, or 
Alexander, or Alfi*eil, or Cit>mwell, or Luther, or Washington, 
as of Jesud CIu*Ut. 

2. Christian testimony is credible testimony; that is, tho 
testimony of the founders of Christianity is the testimony of 
credible witnesses. 

The marvellous events whose existence they narrate aro 
facts cognizable by the senses, — facts of great notoriety, — 
unusual, and separated from all other ilicts within humoa 
oxi>orience ; they are of sujoerlativo interest, imi^rtance, and 
notoriety, above any ordinary facts of history. If they did 
take place as narrated in the Gospels, the testimony of tho 
apostles and primitive Christians is as good as, and, I think, 
better than, that which authenticates any other credible 
history. And yet it seems to be assumed by infidels that tho 
founders of Christianity, being interested witnesses, arc not 
creilible witnesses. 13 ut thefr testimony is as valid as that 
wliich sustains any history. It is a universal principle of 
common sense and law, that any com])etent witness is to bo 
presumed to testify the truth, until something is brought to 
impair tho creilibility of his testimony. The apostles and 
primitive Christians were competent to judge of facts, and to 
record them ; and were at least as honest as men of other 
nations and religions, and were no more likely to testify 
unfairly, in their own favor, than the writers of other nations 
and religions : and as* such, we shall quote their testimony ; 
and, though it does not need proof, yet wo shall prove our 
proof, if we do not misunderstand .tho force Of evidence. 

Tiic history of the apostles contains no internal evidence 
agJiinst its truth. It was received, as true, and has been, from 
the begiiming. No history of facts, differing materially from 
the. evangelical history, has ever been put forth, by friend or 
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foe. Its truth is thcrcforo to be ossumcil, until cvidcnoo is 
brought to im[)cach it 

In the proviileucc of God, two facts arc made to stand out 
most significantly in connection with the origin of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

The Hebrew language of the Old Testament, in which tho 
great body of the predictions respecting the coming of Christ 
are containal, ceased to Ijc ased as tho common language of 
the Jews during the Babylonish captivity, nearly six hundred 
years before Christ. After tho Babylonish captivity, tho 
Jews spoke a diflorent dialect, — not tho pure Hebrew, but 
CliaUliic and Hebrew mingled, — and they never spoke tlie 
pure Hebrew agahi. This it is that marks tho age in which 
tlie prophecies were written. Then it was that God stereo- 
typed his prophecies, in a language that ceased, from tliat 
time, to be a living, spoken language ; that it niight never be 
said that the prophecies were forged, to suit the history of 
events, after they occurred. 

Anotlicr providence in the same manner marked the era of 
tho written and 8|Kiken language of the New Testament. 
About tbo time uf tho destruction of Jenwalem, and before 
tlie end of tho fii'st century, the language of the Jews ccjiscd 
to be si>oken and written in Judea, in conse(|uenco of their 
dispersion, and another language became the spoken and 
written language of the country. The Gospels were written 
in Hebraistic Greek, only used by the Jews of tho first cen- 
tury. The Gospels, therefore, if forged, must have been 
forged during tho lifetime of the apostles, and the whole gen- 
eration of coteiiiporaries of the alleged facts. But it is 
impossible that, at that time, when the whole matter was 
within the knowledge of all, a false history, so striking as 
this, should have been palmed on the nation and the world. 
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It was during tho lifetiino of tlio aix>stles that this language 
ceased to be ii spoken and written language ; and within tbat 
time no forgery could possibly have Wn practised witli 
sueecss. 

'It is, then, — to recapitulate, — fair to assumo that the history 
of the ajiostles is as good evidence of fucfs, as the history of 
Mahomet^ or the history of Greece and Rome, or of tho dis- 
covery and cbloiiization of America. No instance has ever, 
beeu ft^und of a false history of a nation or a religion being 
receivOil its true from a period contemporaneous with the 
events it narrates, or immediately subsequent 

But is there any evidence tliat the Gos|)els were written 
slionly after the events they commemorate } 

Answer: The evidence is indubitable, from sources ah*eadj 
indicated. 

(1.) The language in which the Gospels were written cetficd 
to be a living language during the first century of the Christian 
era, — probal)ly from the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
They were written in Ilcbiniistic Greek, a|)oken only by 
the Jews of the first century, — and nmst have been forged, 
if forged at all, during that time; but during that time it 
would Ik? impossible fur any one to palm upon tho church a 
totally false history, and for the whole church, cotemporary 
with the ai)0>tles, to be made to forget their true history, so 
fresh before them, and receive a false one. As readily might 
they have been made to believe the sun had always arisen in 
the west, and that all the rivers had run up hill, or that tho 
harvest had riix)ned in winter. It would have l>een just as 
easy to deceive their senses in the one instance as in the other. 
You bupiwse a miracle, to get rid of a miracle. To make tho 
subject more plain, — What would have been the fate of a man 
who should have published a spurious history of tho American 
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Bevoltttion, in the lifetime of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, or of the generation which succeeded them 7 
Let any one try the experiment. He may scatter his books 
into every city. No one will believe him : Congress knows, 
tlio whole nation know, the facts. Nolxxly could have pub- 
lisheil a false history of those times, and have been believed. 
It is just 80 with the Christian histories. Could anylxxly, in 
the lifetime of the apostles, and of the generation cotcmpo- 
rancous with or succeeding them, have induced anylxnly to 
believe a history of their ago, in which there was not only no 
truth, but a collection of the wildest fictions 7 Most assurcilly 
not : and, at any time since, it would have been extremely 
difficult to palm such a history upon men. 

It is a signal fact, in resi)ect to the Old Testament, that 
it was embaluKHl in a language dead anterior to the fulfilment 
of its most imix»rtnnt predictions, — and that the same should 
be true of the New Testament. But, 

(2.) We iKissess memorials of the Gospel history in extracts 
from the early writers, which go back to. the churches of 
apostolic origin. These extracts show the Christian writings 
to have l)eeu in existence, by quotations from them. Tho 
quotations apjwar first about the time of the apostles — cer- 
tainly before all of them were dead ; and, from being few in 
nmiil)er at first, go down increasing, like a river by auxiliary 
streams, till they are multiplied in commentaries, and pervade 
all treatises and ecclesiastical writings. 

In tho epistle of Barnabas, written shortly after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the following remarkable quotation 
from Matthew occurs : " Let us beware lest it come upon us 
as it is irrlffcitf * There are many called, but few chosen.' " 
Again, the quotations, "Give unto every one that asketh,*' 
"lie came, not to call the righteous, but sinnel^, to i-epent- 
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ance." The passage, " There are many called^ but few 
chosetif^* is contained in ^latthow, and in -no other book in 
the world. And the manner in which it is quoted, namely, 
'^it is written," is exactly the manner in which tlie Jews 
quoted from the Old Test:iment ; and Barnabas, being a Jew, 
api)lieil the same phraseology to a book of the New Testament, 
thereby (quoting and recognizing it as an inspired book, and 
cutitleil to the same confidence which a Jew gave to the OM 
Testament 

Clement, who had seen and conversed with the apostles, 
wrote an epistle, in which the following passitge occurs: 
** E^iiecJally remembering the words of the Lo!*d Je^us, 
^vhich he s[)ake, teaeliing gentleness and long-suffering; for 
thus he said: *Bo ye merciful, that ye may obtain mercy; 
forgive, that it may be forgiven unto you ; as you do, so shall 
it be done unto you ; as you give, so shall it bo given unto 
you ; as ye judge, so shall ye be judged ; as ye show kind- 
ness, so shall kindness 1x) shown unto you ; with what measure 
JQ mete, the same shall it be measured to you.' By this 
command, and by these rules, let us establish ourselves, that 
>ve may always walk o1)cdiontly to his holy woihIs." 

Observe, that thcso quotations are quoted evidently from 
9Jit'tnori/y but contain the sense exaetly, and the woiils almost 
I'triitt/hn, It is the way in which all the fathers were accus- 
tomed to (|Uote. 

lie says again : ** Ilememljer the words of the Lord Jesus: 
for ho said, * Woe to that man by whom offences come: it 
-were better for him that he had not been born, tlian that ho 
bhould offend one of my elect ; it were better for him that a 
mill-stone were tied ulH)ut his neck, and that he should )je 
drowned in the sea, tlum that ho should offend one of my 
little ones.' " 
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In iho ''Shepherd" of Hermaa, ascribed to Hermas the 
ootcmporary of Paul, and certainly of high antiquity, arc 
Buch expressions as these : " Ho that puttcth away his wifo 
and luarrieth anotlicr, committcth adultery ; " and, speaking 
of Christ, he says of him, " Having received all power from 
his Father." The fragment from which these quotations aro 
extmctcd is a very short one. 

Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, where men were first called 
''Christians," alx)ut thirty-seven years after Christ, and who, 
of course, must have seen and conversed with most of tho 
apostles, wi'ote several epistles, oontiining evident allusions to 
the Gospels. He says, " Christ was baptized of John, that 
all righteousness might be fuijilfed by him.^^ ^^ Be ye 
wise as ^serpents in all things, and harmless as a dove.** 
" The Spirit knows whence it comes and whither it goes,^* 

Polycurp liatl been taught by the apostles, and conversed 
with many who had seen Christ. In an epistle, he has tho 
following: ** If, therefore, we pray the Lord that he will/or^ 
give uSj we ought also to forgive,''^ " Beseeching tho all- 
Bccing God not to lend us into temptation,''^ '* Rememlwr- 
ing what the Lord said, teaching : ' Judge not, that ye bo 
not judged ; forgive, and ye shall be forgiven ; be ye merciful, 
that ye may obtiiin mercy ; with what measure you mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.' " From the Acts of tho 
Apostles, " Whom God hath raised, having loosed the pains 
of death." 

Papias, a hearer of John, and eotemporary with Polycaip, 
who had heard the apostles, in a work quoted by Eusebius, 
ascribes to Matthew and Mark the Gospels which 1)car their 
names. About twenty years after the preceding writers, 
Justin Martyr wrote. His allusions to Christ would almost 

20 
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form a history of hia lifo, and all but two are contained in <mr 
present Gospels. 

The following quotations are allusions to particular passages: 
" Depart from me into outer (Wrkness, which the Father hath 
prepared for the devil and Mis angels." **Igivc unto you 
power to tread upon serpents and scorpions, and upon venom- 
ous l)easts, and upm all the power of the enemy." "And, 
before he was crucified, he said, * The Son of man must suffer 
many thingj«, and Ikj rejected of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and be crucified and rise agftin the next day.' " lie says of 
Matthew and John, '^ As they have taught, who have written 
the history of all tilings concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and we l»elieve them." lie calls them " memoirs conjposed 
by the ajwstles and their companions." 

Ilegesippus, a Christian writer thirty yeai-s later, relates 
that, travelling from Palestine to Rome, he visiteil many 
bishops ; and that, *' in every succession and in every city, tho 
Bamc doctrine is tiiught which the law and the prophets, and 
the Lord, teach." This shows that the Gospels, one or more, 
were in the hands of the churches as of equal authority with 
the law and the prophets. He employs the usual phrase, 
"the hiw and the prophets," for the Old Testament, and tho 
" teaching of the Lord." for tho New. 

In a letter from Lyons, whoso Bishop, Pothinus, was 1)0 
yeai-s old (A. D. 170), and whose early lifo must have 
rcaeheil back to the apostles or their immediate cotemporarics, 
is this passage: *• Thus was fulfilled that which was Spoken by 
the Lord ; that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth 
God service." Iremcus succeeded to Pothinus as Bishop of 
Lyons — a disciple of Polycarp, who was a disciple of John. 
IIo was little more than a century from the publication of tho 
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Gospels, and was instructed by one wlio liad conversed VfitU 
tbc aiKwtles, His testimony is xia follows : 

<* Wo have not received the knowledge of tho way of our 
mdvution by any others tban those by whom tho Gospel has 
been brought to us. Which Gospel they first preached, and 
afterwaixl, by the will of God, counnitted to writing, that it 
might be, for time to come, tho pillar and ground of our fuith. 
For after that our Lord rose fi*om the dead, aiul they (tho 
a|)ostles) were endowed from above with the j)Ower of the Holy 
Ghost coming down upon them, they received a i)erfeet knowl- 
eilge of all things. They then went forth to all the ends of 
the earth, declaring to men tho blessings of heavenly i)cace, 
having all of them, and every one, alike tho Gospel of God. 
Matthew, then, among the Jews, wrote a Gosik'I in their own 
Liiiguage, while Peter and Paul were preaching the Gospel at 
lloii»e, and founding a church there : and, after their exit, 
JIark, also, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to 
\\i in writing the things that had Ix^cn preached by Peter ; 
aiul Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a Ijook tho 
Gospel pleached by him (Paul). AfterwaixLs, John, tho 
disciple of tho Lortl who leaned upon his breast, likewise 
published a -Gospel while ho dwelt at Ephesus in Asia." 

Clement of Alexandria, who lived sixteen yeai*s after 
Iremeus, alludes to the Gospels. But I omit to quote more 
extracts, having presentcsl you with sufficient for the argument. 

From this time till the era of comnientaries, the stream 
of quotations swells more full, as time and transcription mul- 
tiplied copies. But they aro all quoted from the Evangel- 
ists, or the Acts of tho Apostles ; and quoted as ins[)ired 
writings. When the lK>oks were scarce, the (juutations were 
few. But, jis they multiplied, the stream flows on, widening 
and deepening, in the rich instructions of God's word, in 
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Other mritinga than thoso of the evangelists, till it pervadefl 
the Christian literature of the whole civilized world. 

Nothing hut the truth of the facti narrated in the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles can account for the fact, that neither 
Jews nor Pagans should ever have contradicted tliose iacts, 
and that the mouth of the whole world, for eighteen centuries, 
should have l)eeu closed as to any denial of their truth. Tbo 
Jews admit tcnl the miracles, but ascri1)ed them to the agency 
of the devil. 

To illustrate the force of the argument derived from tbe 
foct that the books were (juoted fix)m the earliest times os 
inspired and true, supjwse that, fifty years hence, some men- 
archist should contend that the Declaration of Independence 
was a forgcnj / but, on examining fourth-of-July orations, 
ond sermons and speeches of the day and afterwards, wo 
found extracts from it, back to the very day of its publication, 
— would we say thiit no such declaration had been published] 
Were the Congress imi)0sed upon, and all that generation, and 
all tluit followed, down to us, in supposing the document gen- 
uine, and <juoting it as such? 

Supf>ose the constitution of the United States should bo 
declaivd a forgery ; but, in the records of Congress and coui-ts, 
we found extracts from* it, up to the era of its adoption, and 
references to it in speeches, and in all the histories that have 
been since written, — could its legitimate adoption be questioned, 
in the face of such evidence 7 

In respect to the testimony of the founders of Christianity, 
there is no cotemporancous contradiction, nor sirrap of history 
different from what they narrate. Tliis would bo impossible^ 
if the history of the evangelists, and the Acts and the Epis- 
tles, were not notoriously true ; for no' cause ever encountei'cd 
a more fuiious and steadfast opposition. Instead of conflicting 
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histories, all tho Bcraps and incidental notices of Christianitj, 
by Jewish or heathen writers, are coincident with and con-ob- 
orative of tho evangelical history. 

Josephus, a Jewish writer about sixty years after Christ, 
recognizes tho existence and outlines of the history of John 
the Baptist, and his tragical end by the order of Herod ; and 
the following account of Christ is in every copy of his history 
extant : " At that time liveil Jesus, a wi.so man, if he nmy bo 
called a man, for ho iKjrformcd many wonderful works : ho 
was a teacher of such men as received the truth with pleasure; 
he drew over to him many Jews and Gentiles. This was the 
Christ : and when Pilate^ at the instigation of tho chief men 
among us, had condemned him to the cross, they who before 
had conceived an nflcction for him did not cease to adhere to 
him; for, on the third day, ho appeared to them alive again: 
the divine pi-ophets having foretold these, and many >Yonderful 
things concerning him : and the sect of the Christians, so called 
from him, subsists to this time." 

Tacitus, seventy years after Christ, descri1)es the sufferings 
inflicteil on Christ Uins at Rome. ** Tho founder of that 
name was Cluist, who suiTored death in the reign of Til>eriu8, 
under bis procurator, Pontius Pilate." This is the testimony 
of Tacitus, an esta])lisbed Roman historian. . 

Such is un outline of the nature of the historical eridenco 
of Christianity, though but a wry small jxut \\x\s been quoted 
of what is accessible. It is impossible to give the whole in the 
compass of a lecture. 

The following is the outline of what Paley, in his " Evidences 
of Christianity," has given. If any one of you is desirous to 
r«ad it at largo, he may refer to the book, and read it nil with 
pvat profit. Tho outline of his argument is contaiiu'd in tho 
following proi>o3itions, found in Chapter IX., innler tho hcad- 

20^ 
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]Qg -. « Xliero is Badsfiictory evklence tlmt many pcnoni 
I)i*orossing to Ik) ori«;iiml >vitnesscs of the Christian miracles 
passed thoir lives in la1x)rs, dangers, and sufferings, voluata- 
rily undergone in attestation of the accounts which they dcliy- 
crcil, and solely in consequence of their belief in the truth of 
these accounts ; and that they also submitted, from the same 
motives, to new rules of conduct." 

" The methoil," he says, " which I propose to myself is, 
first, to place before the reader, in one view, the propositions 
which comprise the several heads of our testimony, and after- 
wards to repeat the same pro|)Ositions in so many distinct 
sections, with the necessary authorities subjoined to each. 
The following, then, arc the allegatioiis upon tho subject, which 
are capable of being established by proof: 

'' 1. That tho historical books of the New Testament, 
meaning thereby the four Gospels and the Acts of tho Apos- 
tles, are quoted, or alluded to, by a series of Christian writers, 
beginning with those who w ere cotemi)oi-ary with tho apostles, 
or who inmiediately followed them, and proceeding, in close 
and regular succession, from their time to the present 

** 2. That when they are quoted or alluded to, they are 
quoted or alluded to with peculiar respect, as books sui gen* 
erhy as possessing an authority which belonged to no other 
books, and as conclusive in all questions and controversies 
among Christians. 

** 8. Tluit they were, in very early times, collected into a 
distinct volume. 

"4. That they were distinguished by appropriate names 
and titles of respect. 

** 5. That they were publicly read and expounded in tho 
religious assemblies of the early Christians. 

** G. That commentaries were written upon them, harmo- 
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nies formed out of them, diflercnt copies carefully collated, and 
versions of them made into different languages. 

** 7. Tliat they were received by Christians of different 
sects, by many heretics as well as catholics, and usually 
appcidcd to by botli sides in the controversies which arose in 
those days. 

<' 8. That the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, the first Epistle of John, and 
the first of I'etcr, were received, without doubt, by those who 
doubted concerning the other books which ai*e included in our 
present canon. 

"9. That the Gosiwls wer6 attacked by the early adver- 
saries of Christianity, as books containing the accounts upon 
which the religion was founded. 

" 10. That formal catalogues of authentic Scriptures were 
published ; in all which our present sacred histories were 
included. 

**11. That these propositions cannot bo affirmed of any 
other lxK)ks, claiming to Ijc books of Scripture ; by wliicli I 
mean those ]x)oks which are commonly called Apocryphal 
books of the New Testament." 

Of all these propositions he gives you the proofs — ample, 
as I jiul;^e, to sustain them. Any person who feels an interest 
to pursue this subject further, will find these propositions 
Bustaiued by (quotations and facts in '* Paley's Evidences of 
Christianity." 

II. It now only remains to inquire. Can it be shovn, from 
ancient history, ecclesiastical or civil, that any of the 
twelve apostles, besides Paul, were employed in planting tho 
Christian religion, soon after the death of its founder, among 
a people speaking languages not spoken in the land of Judeal 

It is no inoro candid than just to admit the validity of tho 
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testimony of the founders of Christianity, and of early Chris- 
tian records. "\Vo have shown that they arc stereotyped 
iinniut;ibly in a langua<;o which ceased to bo spoken during 
tlic first century ; wliicli proves that the histories must liave 
been written in the days of the apostles, or of their cotempo- 
raries, and are only to bo confuted infallibly by universal 
consciousness, if they were not all true ; for the transactions 
claimed were not done in a corner, but pervaded Judqa, and 
shook the Roman empire. We have produced extracts, also, 
from these sacred books, from the time of the a])0htle8, 
augmenting like a flood, till the Koiuan empire was covered 
with the knowledge of the Scriptures, as the waters cover the 
sea. We, therefore, quote the documents us unimpeacbed 
and unquestioncil authority. We have puoved our puoofs; 
and it belongs to those who reject their testimony to disprove 
their truth, by other evidence than assertions or doubts. 

1. We fin<l Peter, a Galilean fisherman, preaching to the 
Gentile.4 in Cesarea — to Cornelius, a centurion of the Italian 
band. And, when called to account for preaching* to the 
Gentihs. by the church at Jerdsalcm, he stated that be had 
seen a vision in bis sleep, and heard the voice of God sixiating 
to him, and commanding him to intrcxluce to the Gentiles 
the knowlcilge of Lite, and the iunnunities of the Christian 
church, and bo asks, *' What was I that I should witlisfciud 
(io<l /'' Now, the inference is that the multitudes of these 
Gentiles whom be converted to Christianity Avere men of 
other languages from his own, though the evidence is not 
so une<juivocal as other passages I shall introduce. 

Two of the chief of the brethren in the church at Jerusa- 
lem, Judas and Silas, are sent from Jerusalem to the church 
ut Antioch (a Centile eity), conjjMised of (lentile converts, 
sixjaking the Greek and Syriac language, to adjust a difficulty 
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a^joiit circumcision ; ami we fimi, about the same time, that 
Fctcr is at Antioch, publicly discussiug with Paul the same 
subject. Wliat was Peter there for ? He was not acquainted 
with the language of Antioch. Yet he was listened to by 
many who were unacquainted with the language of Judea. 
Again, it is probable that he gathered a church ; certainly 
he preached to the church at Babylon. In his first epistle, 
he says, *' The church which is at Babylon saluteth you." 
Here the CliaUaic language was sjwken. Had Peter, that 
fisliorinan, hnirned the CiuiUluic language'? Again, it i3 
tcstifleil by Eusebius that he preached at llonie, where tho 
Latin language was spoken, and confounded Simon Magus, 
who had lied from his rebuke in Asia to Rome. He quotes 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, as saying thit the seed of tho 
Gospel had been planted by Peter and Paul at Corinth 
and at Rome: **For lx)th of these, having planted us at 
Corinth, likewise instructed us ; and having likewise taught 
in Italy, tliey sufTcrcd liiartyrdom about the same time.'V 
At Corinth tlie Greek language oidy was spoken. The samo 
writer, Eusebius, says that Peter apjx^ars to have preached 
through Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia. 
Thomas, ho says, according to tradition, received Parthia as 
his allotted region ; and, in reading tho memoirs of BuchanaOi 
who visited Asia, we find that he discovered evidence of tho 
existence of a Christian church, called The Church of St. 
Thomas ; so that wo have, even to this day, evidence of a sect 
of Christians in Asia bearing tho name of that apostle. Andi*ew 
received Scythia; and John, Asia, where, after continuing 
some time, he died, in Ephesus. 

In all these countries languages foreign to the Galilean 
aj)ostlcs were spoken, and such as they began to si)eak in tho 
day of Pentecost, and such as they doubtless went out speak- 
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ing, to " preach the Gospel to every creature," as their com- 
mission re(|Uire<l them to do. Thut Jolin spent his time and 
died in Asia, is the uncontradicted testimony of all historians. 
Philip preached in Plirygia. Polycratcs, Bishop of tho 
church of Ephesus, A. D. 190, is quoted hy Eusebius us 
saying, **For in Asia two mighty luminaries have fallen 
asleep: Pliilip, one of tho twelve, who sleeps at Ilierapolis; 
moreover, John, who rested on the hosoni of our Lord, Ite 
also rcitts at E]»hcsus/* This is tlic testimony of history 
alx)ut one hundred and fifty years after Christ, and about one 
hundred yeai-s nearer to the a[)ostlcs than wo are to the land- 
ing and history of tho Pilgrims in New England, and the 
commencement of our institutions. 

Pontarcus, a Christian j)hilosopher and evangelist, who 
travelled fiom Egypt through Arabia to India, found there, 
oa his arrival, some who wore acijuainted w ith the Gosj)el of 
Matthew, to whom Bartholomew, one of the aixistles, hail 
preache<l. 

Eusebius, from whom we collect tliis testimony, wrote in 
tho reign and under the j^itronage of the Itoman emiwror 
Constantine, aUait three humhvd yeara after" Christ. 

We have more documents relating to our history, probably, 
than Eusebius had ; but still, if we had nothing more than he 
had, and the traditions of three hundred years, any man of 
talents, and research, and honesty, could make out tho bones 
of American history. Eusebius gathered all that was known 
in the Roman empire from documents and tnulition : he 
wrote under the patronage of Constantine, and had access to 
all the lights which the empire, through all its provinces, 
l)0th near ami distant, could furnish ; and his is therefore a 
crcihblo history. It is the first regular history of tho church 
extant, and probably the fii-st ever written. lie quotes hia 
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authorities ; Bome of which exist, and others are since lost 
But ho lived at a time vrhen, both by tradition and by written 
documents, historical truth was accessible. 

We now come to the question whether the Christian religion 
was authenticated by miracles, as its founders and disciples 
allege. And wo have arrived at evidence tliat they did rest 
their claims on miracles, before the Je^rish nation and tho 
Komnn empire; and that in three hundred years, ngainst 
all possible resistance of civil and ecclesiastical power, through 
ten bloody persecutions, they succceiled in supplanting tho 
Jewish and Pagan religions, and in tho establishment of 
Christianity. 

Could i\m have been done, if the miracles reeoixled wero 
not true, and wero known to Ijo false, by every man of the 
genenition to whom Christianity was ^firsi preached 7 To 
bring the case home, — could a young man of mean parentage 
and obscure life, and without a common-school education, riso 
up at this (lay, and sup|>1ant lK)th the Protestant and Catholic 
reli;;ion of North and Suutli America / Could ho gather round 
him twelve men more ignorant than hini.^elf, and in thrcu 
hiuulml years revolutioni/e to his own nearly all the religious 
of the world ? SupiK)so his disciples shoidd U'lieve his mira- 
cli\s (isffthi.'if their aciisrs. could a nation, a world. 1)0 made to 
bv'lieve them, had tliey not l)een wrought \ Is it possible that 
such a young man eould so far impose u)ion the world as to 
(Mist the Protestant religion of North Ameri(?a, and the Cath- 
olic religion of South America, and tlie Pagan ivligions of tho 
worM. without actutdly convincing the generation around 
liiui, by the evidences of their senses, that he wrought miiu- 
cles \ Would it not in itself Ih) the greatest of all njiraeles, 
if the two religions should |>ass away, and his own i)ervado 
tho \vhulo coutineiit in two or threo hundred years? No 
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miracle oould bo greater than this. The minds of men act as 
umformly, according to the laiiv'9 of the senses and of tn- 
dence, as the material world pursues its course according to 
the laws of matter ; and for such a youth of thirty-three to 
do such a thing, would prove, cither that he wrought the 
miracles, or that God hc1{)e<l him to accomplish it, by chang- 
ing the laws of human belief. If he succeeded without 
miracles, that is a miracle. But, suppose he claimed the 
power of working miracles, and apjxjalcd to them in evidence, 
and did convince the world, would it not be an overpowering 
evidence to after ages that his miracles were real ? The ciToct 
yrould be the testimony of the first and second generations of 
the whole continent to the reality of his miraculous attest- 
ations. 

So Christianity stands. Christ rested on his minicles: 
" If ye will not believe me for my words, believe me for mj 
works' sake." If you do not believe my doctrines, believe 
my miracles. You l)clieve Moses for his miracles ; I produce 
the same proof. What was the fact 1 The apostles believed 
the miracles. The Jews admitted them, and endeavored to 
account for them by Satan. From age to age, no one, 
whether friend or foe, thought of denying or questioning the 
facts, till modern Infidelity, within a very few years, has 
seen what would l)e proved if they were admitted, and has 
again undertaken to deny thera. 

And now, my friendsi, as the argument would be dry to 
make it longer, out of so many (piotations, I have given you 
but a few specimens, to show the kind of argument which the 
external evidence of Christianity affords. The Gospel was 
preached to cotemporaries, and rested its claim to belief, not 
alone on the intrinsic excellence of its doctrines, but on 
miracles performed by its founders. These miracles were 
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bcIioTcd bj alL They oonU not haTO been believed so 
universallj, if they had not been real. This is as certain, 
from the laws of the human mind, as cause and eficct ia 
matter. Tlie religions of the day were changed by tho 
instrumentality of a poor man, and twelve poor disciples. 
Tlio fact cannot bo denied. This could not have been done 
without a miracle, and this is Heaven's attestation. This is 
our ground of belief, that we do not follow cunningly-klevised 
fables. It is not a mistaken credulity to believe that God so 
loved the world that he sent his only Son, that through him 
the world might be saved. Here are the Gospels quoted by 
Iiistoriuns and fathers of tho church, back to the day of their 
origin, and down to the present time. There is no place whcro 
forgery could have been committed. 

And I rest my soul upon the truth of tho statement ; and, 
my friends, will you not do it ? Can we safely keject such 
evidence] I ask this simple question, Is it safe to reject it? 
The tide of evidence is irresistible. Ought we not to take tho 
side of safety — tho side of evidence? We ought to know 
that Christianity is certainly not true, before we reject tliis 
accumulated evidence. But, in the presence of such exidencCy 
we are not permitted to doubt — to disbelieve. We are all 
Binncre; we know it^— we feel it. We are a part of a 
creation which groans and travails in pain, waiting for tho 
inunifestation of Go<Vs mercy. We have glorious evidence 
that God in liis Word has provided tho means of cultivating 
onr minds and hearts for a more glorious destiny than reason 
and tho light of nature could achieve. And let it not be our 
condemnation, that light came into the world, and that wo 
loved darkness rather than light, because our deeds were evil. 

21 



LECTURE XI. 

OBJECTIONS TO TOB INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 

In oar preceding lectures wo have given an epitomized view 
of some of the eyidences of the inspiration of the Bible. In 
the present lecture, I propose to state and answer some of 
the various objections which have been made to its inspiration, 
derived from its contents. Some of them have been suggested 
hj letters, and some of them by books and conversation. 

The answering of objections is a work not less important 
than the statement of the argument. The evil is not that we 
lack evidence of the truth of the Bible, but that objections are 
brought before the minds of those who know not how to answer 
them, which break the force of evidence, and leave them in 
an unsettled state of mind. They are poisoned arrows, which 
inflict venom with the stroke, which rankle in the bosom of 
the inexperienced youth without a remedy. 

The objections against the contents of the Bible may he 
classed under the following heads : 

I. To the language of the Bible. 

n. To its morality. 

III. To the recorded conduct of pious men. 

rV. To things needless or trivial, or which could be known 
without a revelation. 

I. The language of the Bible, especially in the legblation 
of Moses, is said to be indelicate. 
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The answer is : The btnguage objected to might be so, if it 
were not ticcessan/ ; but, being ncocssory, we deny that it is 
indelicate. No language is indelicate, if the exigencies of sod* 
ety require it aa a matter of utility. On this ground, anatomical 
lectures,, medical publications, for professional uses, instead of 
being censured, are justified by the most refined society. Sup- 
pose that anatomical and pathological facts should, for pur]X)se8 
of utility, bo inserted in our legislation, as they were in that of 
Moses, would our statute-book be regaixled as indelicate '? In 
the Ciisc of Moses, the necessity of minute and delicate legis- 
lation was prominent ; thi*ee millions of people were to be 
elevated from the debasement of a protracted bondage. They 
had lived in an idolatrous nation, and were to be raised to intel- 
lectual power and moral purity, as the depositaries of rehgion 
and liberty : but, to do this, it was necessary to interpose 
Duuute directory, prohibitory, and sumptuary regulations, to 
contravene, by penal enactments, various habits and practices, 
idolatrous or personal, which could not otherwise be repressed. 

Another object of the legislation and language excepted to 
was the promotion of clciinliness and health. Physical impu- 
rity was as incidental to their past condition as moral. The 
Bjstcin of ablutions, therefore, while it typified the removal of 
moral defilement, had an iuunediato reference to health and 
habits of cleanliness. Three millions of people were to be con- 
ducted through a wilderness, and to dwell forty years in a dense 
encampment of tents ; and nothing, in such a ease, but legis- 
lation or a miracle, could save them from destruction by disease. 
But God never works miracles where liis purposes can be 
reached by onlinary causes, lie therefore directed Moses to 
4 nact, even to minuteness, whatever laws might bo necessary 
tj guide and preserve a people in their circumstances. 

This complex minuteness ot the Mosaic code was intended 
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not only to prohibit crimes, ^Iiich, of course, must be named, 
but also to separate tlio nation at all points from heathenism, 
by rendering the systems repellent to each other. The object 
of God was to keep up these repellcncies, to prevent the Jews 
from engaging in idolatrous worship, or mingling idolatrous 
practices with their own* The efficacy of this arrange- 
ment is attested in the preservation of the Jews as a distinct 
people to the present day. No system of civil and moral law 
ever wrought with such enduring effect as the laws of Moses 
upon the Jewish nation. Though it has ceased to act upon 
them, as a nation, for two thousand years, the Jew is, to the 
present hour, in most of the cssentijils of character, what the 
Mosaic co<lo has iiindo him. There exists no other nation, in 
tho same circumstances of dispersion Hnd pers<^cution for 
thousands of years, that has maintained the same uniformity 
as is stamped upon the Jewish people by this code. 

Its tendency among the Jews was not to licentiousness, nor 
is it now. Under tho Mosaic code, the nation rose, in forty 
years, in respect to purity, transcendently aljove their condi- 
tion in Egypt, and eijually above any cotemporary nation on 
the globe. And, even to this day, through all their disper- 
sions and vexations, the tax of female abandonment has fallen 
with less severity upon them than upon other nations. Tliey 
give fewer victims, through the bri)thcl, to Moloch, than any 
other nation; and it is their alleged ** indelicate Bible " that 
has saved them. 

It is a fact, also, quito notorious, that those portions. of 
our community which are not the most remarkable for del- 
icacy or purity are tho most embittered against tho Bible: 
a fact not to be accounted for, if its tendencies were to 
licentiousness. "Why do they not provide the Bible in places 
of licentiousness as a text-book of impurity, and place it under 
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their pillov as the quietus of a guiltj ooDsciencel No one 
had ever made suck a mistake, or ever vrill. The licentious 
know and feel that tlic Bible is the most terrible book the 
world has ever seen to persons of dissolute habits. 

And no ancient nation, whose religion and laws were licca- 
tious, ever maintained such permanence and purity, and intel- 
lectual and moral power, as the Jewish nation have maintained. 
Through all time they have been among the most intelligent, sa- 
gacious business men. A chief occasion of their civil disabilities 
has becu for the protection of nations against their slutswdness 
and enterprise : they were afraid to admit them to a fair com- 
petition in trade; and when, in the face of all these difficulties, 
tlicy amasscx^l wealth, they withdrew the protection of law, and 
plundercil them ; and yet, amid all these difficulties, they have 
made themselves the depositaries of wealth, and the financiers 
of the world, — have brought kings to their foot, and swayed 
the destiny of empires. During the Bonapartcan wars, the 
Rothschilds held the Ixilance of power, and gave or withheld, 
at their i)leasui*e, the sinews of war ; and, for the last fifty 
years, Jews have been among the most leamal and efficient 
nieuibers of various cabinets of Europe. 

II. Tlie niomlity of the Bible is said to be defective. 

1. One instance has been suggested to mo by letter. It 
respects the punishment of the young prophet, seduced by an 
old prophet to disobey the order God had given him. (1 Kings 
13.) Now, it is said that, since ho had the authority of a 
prophet for what he did, it was hard that he should be pun- 
ished for what he supposed God had allowed him to do. 

But how does the case stand ? The young prophet knew 
that God had charged him to eat no bread and drink no water 
in the place to which he sent him, and not to return by the 
vny that he came. And what was his authority for supposing 

21* 
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that God had reverted these directions 1 The word of a 
stronger, who claimed to be a prophet, without any evidence 
of the fact but liis own word ; who did not himself profess to 
speak by inspiration, but said that an angel told him that be 
(the angel) was inspired by the Lord to direct him (the old 
prophet) to bring the young prophet back, without any evi- 
dence, but his o>vn wonl, that the hearsay story was true. 
It was, therefore, the naked word of a stranger, allowed to 
set aside the express known direction x)f Heaven. When 
human laws are enticted and published, no parole testimony 
can justify their disregard ; and when God si)caks and his 
prophet knows it, ho must abide the conse(|uenccs, if he con- 
fides in the hearsay testimony of uninspired man, to set aside 
the authority of God. lie was punished, therefore, as Adam 
and Eve were, for ilisregarding the authority of God, on (alse 
testimony : he knew who sent him, — ho did not know that 
God had inspired an angel to tell the old prophet to turn 
him back. 

2. Again : the demand of Moses, that Pharaoh should let 
the people go three days' journey into the wilderness to offer 
Bacri&cc to God, is supposed to imply duplicity; as if, under a 
false pretencoj he intended to cITect their escape by stealth. 

But the imputation sugi^ested is not sustained by the text. 
It was the will of (lOil to coinnience the conflict by making 
the demand small at first, letting it move on from cue 
demand to another, till coriiplete. Moses did not say to 
Pharaoli, This is all ice ask. It is manifest that he asked a 
part only, fii*st, of the whole to bo insisted on in the progress 
of the conflict. By this he did not waive his intention to 
claim the whole. I see no duplicity in this. Certainly, there 
was no temptation for any. If it be intended to implicate 
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God, the answer that exonerates Moses from duplicit j equally 
exonerates him. 

8. It is objected, that the direction to the Israelites to 
boirow of the Egyptians, when about to leave the land, not 
expecting to return, was an act of fraud. 

Komcmber that this direction came from God. Still, it is 
not the less objectionable, if wrong. We must meet the objec- 
tion, and vindicate the character of the God of tlie Bible. But 
the whole objection is made by the translation. The original 
word, in its common use, does not mean to borrow, — i. o., to 
ask and receive under a pledge of reiiayment, — but simply /o 
ask for; and this appears to bo its meaning here. Tho 
Israelites had been enslaved and defrauded, for many genera- 
tions, of their just wages ; and, on leaving the land, they were 
directed by Heaven to ask or demand of the Egyptians such 
nid us their exigencies re(|uired, — mid it was granted, with as 
much alacrity as it was asked. 

4. The command of God to let tho people go, and his 
hanlening tho heart of Pharaoh, so as to prevent his compli- 
ance, has been the occasion of great objection, and has caused 
perplexity even to l)elievei*s. 

But to all such objectors it may be said, "Ye do err, not 
knowing tlic Scriptures.'' 

If God hardenetl Pharaoh's heart by direct omnipotence, 
he would be the author of sin, and would punish for the non- 
])orronnance of what he himself had made inipossible. This 
would have been an objection which could not be answered. 
We would not try to answer it. If he had commanded obedience, 
and then cancelled tho evidence of his authority, and thi-own 
tlic mind of Pharaoh into doubt and vacillation, — if ho had 
urged his claims by motives in worils which ho cancelled in 
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deeds, — if in any way he had tempted Pharaoh to obdaraoj, 
by giving him reason to think it safe or proper to disoboy,«-- 
wc should be no advocates of such a course. It could not be 
justified. 

But vrhat is hardness of heart? and hov did God harden 
Pharaoh's heart 1 Hardness of heart consists in great voIan« 
tury obstinacy in refusing to obey God. If God hardened hit 
heart only by reasonable demands which he refused ; by the 
exhibition of evidence which he disregarded ; by the prcscnt- 
Atiou of motives which he resjistcd ; and by granting respites 
iihich ho i)ervertoJ to nuguieiitcd obstinacy ; — then did he 
hanleiv his heart in no sense unworthy of his benevolence and 
wisdom, or which alTorded to the obstinate king a cloak for 
his sin ; in no way but in the regular administration of his 
perfect government. It aecords with the nature of mind and 
free agency, tluit obligations violated shall harden the heart 
— that evidence slighteil shall harden the heart — that mer- 
cies abused shall harden the heart — and that judgments 
despised shall harden the heart ; — and there is u\y)n record 
no evidence that God in any other way haidcned Pharaoh*! 
heart. It is not said that he did it by a secret omnipotence; 
on the contrary, the antecedents of his obstinacy were the 
re|K»tition of demands, of evidence, of motive, of forbearance, 
and discipline, followed by augmented incoirigibleness. It is 
certain that God did nothing direct, and irresistible in its con- 
sequences, to bring out that hardness. The positive cause was 
Pharuuh's pride and obiluracy of disijosition, which scorned to 
yield, and which punishment only tended to mako more 
unyielding, and to work up to a more rebellious spirit, gath- 
ering from calamity itself a momentum of determination to 
resist God, till he saw that resistance was vain. 

If I endeavor to dissuade my neighbor from intemperance, 
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by the proper motives, evidence, and {xrsuasion ; and in gain* 
in^ a victory over my arguments be hardens his heart still 
more than if I had said nothing ; I Itave not done improperly, 
though I have been the occasion of hardening his heart. If 
a parent attempts by discipline and remonstrance to reclaim a 
T^ayword son, and if all his endeavors fail, those very 
endeavors only producing the effect of making that son over- 
leap Itouudaries which he would not have overlenjKHl, and 
commit crinics he would not have cunHiiittcd, but for tlio 
piirent'seorroction, — if the parent has thus Iranlencd tlie heart 
of \m child, and called out a giant |)owcr of doteruiincil op))0«- 
sitiou wliioh did not show itself iK'fore, — is the sin at the door 
of the parent, or the son ? The j)ai*ent hardens his heart, aa 
God hardened Pharaoh's ; and so do I, when I preach tho 
Go.si)cl to you, and you disoljoy it — for if it docs not soften, 
it hardens your heart ** It is a savor of life unto life, or of 
death unto death." But do I therefore do an improper 
thing 7 Woe is nie, if I prcaeli not tho Gospel faithfully, day 
after day, though under my unavailing preaching greater 
hardness of lieart settles down upon you. 

God, then, liardened Pharaolfs heart in no sense incon- 
sistent with his benevolence, and wisdom, and perfect govern- 
ment. According to the language of the Bible, he is said to 
do what he permits, or does not prevent ; and in this senso 
only is it said that God hardened tho heart of Pharaoh, and 
never that he hanleas tho heart by the direct exertion of Us 
power, having for its object the augmentation of human obsti- 
nacy and wickedness. On the contrary, ho brings tho 
jiivcepts and motives of his government to l)car ujwn. tho 
sinner with great jx)wer, wisdom, and good will ; and he, by 
rc:iisting and disregaixling them, hardens his own lieart. If this 
were wrong, it would be wrong for God to govcni a world in 
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mercy which does not obey Iiim : for, inevitably, hb goodneaa 
abused would harden the heart of every aubjoct 

There is nothing in the case of Pharaoh, but its prominence, 
diffeix^nt from the principles and results of the divine admin« 
istration in its eficcts on us all, every day. Universally, the 
re])etition of neglected admonition hardens our hearts ; tinb 
perversion of mercies, and the disregard of judgments, harden 
our hearts ; just as this course on GoiVs part, and the same 
conduct on the part of Pbanioh, hardened his heart : it is 
according to the course of nature in the moral world, m 
really as that fire should burn, or poison destroy, in the 
natural. God must stop his remedial system, or else harden 
tlio heart of those who obey not : he must stop commanding, 
stop entreating, stop his mercies^ stop his judgments, stop 
the strivings of the Spirit, or harden the heart of the diso- 
bedient. He must annihilate them, or luiixlcn their hearts ; 
for, were he to cut them off from eai*th and send them to 
hell, obligation and evidence would follow them there, and 
disobedience forever harden their heart. It is at our option, 
whether the providence of God shall bless or luirden our 
hearts. 

This view of the subject corresponds with the universal 
representation of the Bible. In the case of Pharaoh it is 
fiuid that God haixlened his heart, as he afforded light and 
enforced obligation ; and it is said, also, that Phai*aoh hanl^ 
cned his own heart, as he resisted the obligations and motives 
of the divine government. Thus, Isaiah is said to have 
Imrdoncil the Jews, by urging uj)on them repentance and 
reformation, whether they would hear or whether they would 
ibrbear. It was in the same manner that the same nation 
filled up the measure of tlieii* sins, in the time of our Saviour. 
And the sin against the Holy Ghost seems to be such a 
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malicious, wilfiil resistance of oridence and motive, as God bj 
bis renewing grace will never overcome. The ground whoso 
end it is to bo bomcd is that which, under the best cultiva- 
tion, produces thorns only and briers. 

6. Again: the order given by God, to exterminate tho 
Canoanites, is supposcil to be inconsistent with his benevo- 
lence. But who is it that has constituted the laws of nature, 
by which eight hundred millions are swept from the earth 
every thirty years? And why is it? If the inhabitants of 
earth were loyal, would death thus reign? Is it not the result 
of insurrection against God? And is it not just to restrain tho 
madness of a rebel world? And has he not a right to punish 
incorrigible nations, and by such instrumentalities as his 
wisdom deems most appropriate ? Will the iVlmighty, in tho 
day of judgment, apprised of his unbcnevolent severity, apol- 
ogize to the victims of the flood, and to Egypt, and Nineveh, 
and Babylon, and Tyre, and Jerusalem, and to the Man of Sin, 
for his exterminating judgments? AVhat would be the result, 
should God alxlicate the throne, and pennit nations to violate 
with impunity the constitution of their nature, and the laws of 
his moral goveniment, but anarchy, the most intolerable condi- 
tion of social 1)eing, which, by its lawless violence, would, with 
a more intolerable vengeance, cut off the generations of men? 
It was of the Lord's mercies that the Canaanites were not 
exterminated long before; but if the punishment of nations be 
just and necessary, has not the God of heaven a right to 
select his own executioners ? Or is it more unbenovolent for 
Go<I to ap[K)int men to apply tho penal sanctions, than for 
human governments to do tho same? Suppose tho sheriff 
should refuse to execute tho laws upon robbers and murderers; 
would his clemency be approved, while the rights of life and 
property are continually set at naught ? 
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<3ud| then, Selected one nation to oxtorminato otber 
nationsy for tho violation of the natural and moral lawi 
of his government. lie might have chosen earthqualC| 
fire, or pestilence. But ho chose other agents ; and thcj, 
with miraculous evidence of bis aid, fulfilled their voca- 
tion. These nations, like the world before the flood, had 
outlived tho end for wluch society is formed, bad trodden 
imder foot all the laws, and baffled all tho motives of the 
divine government, till extermination became the only rem- 
edy. For, so tenacious is God of his moral government 
by laws and motives, that when nations go beyond tho pale 
of moral restraint, God will not interpose his omnipotence to 
save them : extermination is then at once tho penalty and tho 
remedy. Tiius, the early race of man was exterminated by 
tho flood, tho cities of tho plain by firo, nnd tlio Jewish 
nation were driven from their land by tho sword, and tho 
voluptuous llomau empire supplanted and renovated by liiiitly 
bmbarians. And thus were the nations of Canmin extermi- 
nated. This is the great law of providence. Crimes that 
BUiKjrsedo the moral government of God are, to nations, 
unpardonable sins. 

But, besides these purposes of punishment, the territory 
wa^ oeedeil for tho establishment and defence of God's gov- 
ernment of mercy on earth, by rearing a republic — the 
world's fn*st and lost hope. The worship of God was fast 
failhig, and the night of an everlasting idolatry was settling 
down uj)on tho worhl, foi'ming the horrid union of priestcraft 
and des|K>tjism, dooming tho earth to eternal chains and dark- 
liiisa. It is certain that darkness would have descended u|)on 
the world, with idolatry and desi)Otism, whoso iron sceptre has 
always gone together with chains and lust and bloo<l. It was to 
stop this dark stream of pollution, that a fountain was opened 
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to poor down throagh distant ages light and Ii&, till all the 
nations should bo purified and blessed. It was to stop the pro- 
gress of a power that was crushing the mind and heart of tho 
world, and tending rapidly to its perpetual bondage ; and to 
plant a city of light and liberty, whose walls should be salva- 
tion, and whoso citadel should stand against tho armies of dark- 
ness, till the light of the world and the desire of nations should 
coDie. And here, fur back in time, the foundation was laid of all 
the liberty, civil and religious, that has since blessed the world. 
Was tho war of our uidepcndence inconsistent with benevo- 
lence 1 But, had not tho Lord exterminated the CanaanitcS| 
and set up tho light-house of coming ages, we had never seen 
the light, nor felt tho power, by wliich Clirist makes nations 
free : we should have had no battles of liberty to fight, and 
no inJciMjndenco to enjoy ; and the firat my of civil liberty for 
our world would have been like that of tho star whoso distrnt 
light has not as yet reached the earth. If Go<I hsid not forti- 
fied his religion against idolatry, by right judgments, and truo 
laws, and a high, protecting providence, the whole earth, from 
that day to tliis, had been in chains. The conflicts with tho 
Canaauites wero tho battles of tho Lord for the world's liberty 
— TUK TiiERMOPYLJS OP THE EARTH ! The god of idolatry 
was dmwing his dark veil over tho world, when God came in, 
and planted and defended a nation, chosen to transmit religion 
and \i\ycYty to distant generations. This blest inheritance, 
through his tender mercy, has come down to us fram our 
Puritan futhei^s ; and wo have no causo to wear sackcloth, and 
keep fast-days, for tho sins of the Jews, nor for tho sins of 
our fathei*3 in fi^^htinjj; the battles of the Revolution : and let 
not those who justify tho latter condemn the former^ 
IIL Another objection is found in the sins of pious men, 
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placed on record in the Bible ;. as, the siiv of Abraham, in tlw 
practice of decepticHi, through fear. 

But, to understand the subject, it must be considered thai 
thcjT are recorded* as historical facts, and recorded as sins, 
according to the Trholo morality of the Bible, and are never 
eulogized as \irtues, or so recorded as to bo mistaken for 
examples for imitation, but rather for our wiirnitig. I can 
perceive, therefore, no respect in which the iuspinition of the 
Bible should be implicated, unless it should bo — 

1. That the inspired historian does not always stop, ivhen 
he makes the record, to say that it is a sin ; or, 

2. That such sius as arc recorded are inconsistent with 
piety, and yet are found in those ^vhom the Bible recognizes 
as righteous. 

As to the first, — that they do not always stop to reprobate 
the sins of goal men which they rccoixl,— I answer, that they 
had no need to do so. Tho sins alluded to are notoriously 
such, according to the Bible. The historian might as well 
stop to inform us that thefl and murder are high crimes, or 
the philosoplier, lecturing upon the sun, take a candle to show 
us his dark spots, as the historian of the Bible, amid its over- 
powering light, stop to point out the dark spots in Christian 
character. There was no neeil of animadversion. Was not 
the crucifixion of Christ a crime ? And yet tho four evan- 
gelists simply relate it, without note or comment; and, 
wonderful to tell, their touching liistory of tho persecutions, 
BufTcrings and agonies, of their Miustcr, is recorded by his 
bosom disciples, just as the most frigid and impartial historian 
would have written it — without denouncing it as a crime, 
and without comment in tho language of grief and indigna- 
tion. There was no need of interjections on the subject 
The aunple, truthful narrative of meekness and aflbction, is 
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more sublimclj powerful, than all possible amplifications of 
language could moke it 

2. In respect to the sins of good men recognized in the 
Bible being inconsistent with piety, it must be remembered 
that the Scriptures do not claim that Christian character is 
whollj exempt fi-om sinful defect. The teaching of the Biblo 
is, that uU men are by nature without holiness ; have turned 
their hearts awuy from God, and set their ufTcctions on things 
below ; that, in i*egonerution, the cliief end of miin is changed 
from the love of the creature supremely, to the supreme love 
of Goil. But the Scriptures do not teach tliat the moment 
. a sinner is converted, his heart is brought into perfect accord- 
ance with the law of God, and continues so, without a single 
transgression, to the day of his . death. Christian love is 
])crniancnt and supreme ; so tliat no Christian ever becomes 
for a moment an enemy to God, and totally depraved. But 
tlio Scriptures do not teach, nor does exix»rience evince, 
that there is in the regenerate no sinful deficiency in this 
love, and no alloy of selfishness, and worldliuess, and pride, 
and ambition, and constmt liabilities to temptation and sin. 
Ml;^i<m, in the beginning, does not extirpate entirely any 
one sinful [Kission or aifection which belongs to our common 
depraved nature. . It impairs the power of every one, and 
relatively gains strength in every conflict and victory. A 
now empire is set up in the soul, but it is* in the presence 
of a long-established and vigorous opposition. To sin, a 
deadly wound is given; but it is given to a giant, in whom a 
fearful vitality yet remains, and who terrifies the victor with 
freciucntly renewed and powerful onsets. Religion has con- 
quered ; but it holds iti dominion over captives impatient of 
Bul»jection, and ready every moment to mutiny and throw off 
the yoke. Of course, religion, in moments of temptation and 
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insurrectionary violence, does not prevent the commission of 
actual sin, and sometimes, though not often, of flagrant sin; 
habitual sin it does prevent. No known, palpable immoralitj 
can bo persisted in, without extinguishing the evidence of 
Cliristian character ; and yet the history of Abraham, and 
David, and Peter, admonishes us that men of unquestioned 
piety may be overcome by temptation. If angels, and oar 
great ancestor, Adam, might full from a sUito of perfect roc-, 
titude, what is the imperfect Christian, that he should be 
thought incapable of being overcome? And yet, how often 
do wo hear the argument against experimental religion urged 
upon principles which imply that, if a man is a Cliristian, lie 
must be sinless! "Is not such a thing wrong?" Yes. 
"Well, then, how can such a one be a Christian?" Be- 
cause Christianity is the commencement, and not the consum- 
mation, of spiritual life ; the first beatings of which are feeble, 
and powerfully counteracted by all the antcciyilent tendencies 
of sin, and power of habit. The church is not a palace, where 
none but the perfect associate, but a conservatory association, 
in which the first movements of holiness are cherished, and 
strengthened, up to the confirmed and perfect health of 
heaven. But shall the skill of the great physician bo ques- 
tioned, and the efficacy of his prescriptions and. the progress 
of his patients 1)0 denied, because, all the way to heaven, 
symptoms of disease hang about them? Is the man who 
has been sick not convalescent until his health is perfectly 
restored ? Is not the subject of suspended respiration rescued, 
until all the debility, and every injurious eflfect, of drowning 
have disappeared ? 

If the doctrine of regeneration were, that men, on becoming 
Christians, became perfect, the world might well indulge the 
most inveterate incredulity ; but to insist upon it that no new 
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iiifi;cti0D8 haye begun to operate in the heart, so long aa tho 
ovidenoe of relative imperfection remains, is as anpliilosophi- 
cal as it is unscripturol, and contrary to fact. 

It is not inconsistent, then, Mith the inspiration of the 
Bible, for men mIio have become Christians to have defects. 
God has decided that no man is suiBcient for his own preser* 
vation ; holiness is not a self-sustaining principle ; our suffi- 
ciency is in Christ ; by the grace of God, wo are what wo 
ore. God has not promised that he will preserve the regen- 
erate from all sin : but he has inouiised that sin shall not have 
habitually dominion over them ; that the righteous shall hold 
on his way ; that though the good man fall, ho shall not be 
utterly forsaken, because the Lord upholdeth him with his 
hand. 

It must be observed, however, that the actual and promi- 
nent sins of good men are not habitual or permanent ti-aits 
of character. No liar, or drunkard, or murderer, can inherit 
tho kingdom of God. No habitual liar is anywhere recog- 
nized us tt good man, in the Bible ; and no drunkard. It is 
recorded of Noah, that once he was inebriated ; but his sons 
were evidently surprised at it, as an uncommon event, and a 
great sin and shame, and, with filial delicacy, they wralked 
backwards and threw a garment over him. The sin of David 
was not Iwbitual ; ho himself deplored it most bitterly, was 
punislicd for it most fearfully, and, with a broken heart, 
rcixjnted of it all liis days. The sin of Peter was not habit- 
ual ; it was the result of sudden and powerful temptiition, 
u|x)n an excitable and precipiUmt temperament, and, as soon 
ns it was committed, was followed by bitter tears of godly 
sorrow. Even human laws distinguish between sudden kill- 
ing, under strong provocation, and deliberate premeditated 
murder. 
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Other objoctions, equally specious and efficacious upon tlie 
popular mind, might be adduced and answered ; but the tine 
iirill not permit. None of them, however, are bettor founded 
than these, and they do not justify doubt concerning the 
inspirdtion of the Bible. My wonder is, that a book writtefi 
at different periods, through the long liipse of so many ce&. 
turies, should be so uniform in doctrine, so pure in its moral- 
ity, and the charactei*s of its good men so excellent, and 
itself open to so few exceptions. The difiiculty is not that 
there is not evidence enough to sustain the cluims of iaspira- 
tion, but that there is too much, and spread over too great a 
surface, to be read and appreciated by many. Men engiigcd 
in the avocations of life have not time to travel through 
volumes, and, being unacijiuaiuted with argument and fuct, 
are not prepared to encounter the shallow arguments of infi- 
delity. My aim has been to select a few of the fundumcutol 
evidences of tlivine ituspiration, and to show that the argument 
is logical, and the evidence conclusive, and that it goes to 
rivet on reilecting minds the pix>of that the Bible is a book 
of divine origin — Heaven's gift to mim, to guide his footsteps 
till the d;iy dawn and the day-spring from on high visit him ; 
that it is not inerely the iron-bound volume of duty, and 
restraint, and punishment, but the friend of man for tinio and 
for eternity, — the friend of liberty, of science, of industry! of 
the iKvple, and esi)ecially of the laboring classes and the poor. 
It is the world's friend, the light of the world, and the hfe of 
tlie world ; GoiVs wisdom and benevolence condensed in the 
smalK'st jjossiblo comixjtent i)opular form, exerting the most 
benign hitellectuul and moral influence upon the human uiind. 
No other book ever exerted so powerful an influence in dii- 
pelling ix)pular ignorance, in alleviating the pressure of 
despotism, and the debasement of idolatry. No book so 
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etitnoos tho eottage and the throne^ and all between; »o 
illumines the whole world, so invigointcs the intellect of 
man, and so exults and ennobles our raee. It contains a 
comi)amtively perfect model of republican government, be- 
longing to distant ages ; and has been, and now is, and will 
be, the onlj hope of the world's donation to universal civ- 
ilization, and universal civil and religious liberty. 

I am happy to know that the preceding exhibition of tho 
republican tendencies of the Bible has been satisfactory, 
beyond my ex{)ectation. For multitudes have slept over or 
misuu<lerstood the elementary wisdom and benevolence of the 
Old Testament. Tho book has been slandered, misunder- 
stood, ridiculed, abused, and neglected, while the evidences 
of its origin and sublime contents have been unknown. 
I have endeavored to bring you, as patriots and re])ubli- 
cuns and Chris^tians, on to tho side of the Bible, — to show 
you that it is the |>cople*8 book, the working man's book, tho 
jKior man's book, able, if cordially receivtHl and olwyeil, to 
fulfil all the pur|K)se8 of God's comprehensive benevolence in 
the elevation of our race. God gnint that theso views may 
come home to youi* judgments, may fasten upon your con- 
sciences, and bring savingly the influences of the Bible upon 
your hearts ! And when all men shall thus receive the Bible, 
then will the world be happy, and one blos.se<l republic of 
benevolence and brotherhood unite the nations of the earth, 
and the earth itself bo restored to tlie glorious fellowship of 
the universe of holy minds ! 



LECTURE XII. 

PROPHECY. 

We liave considered, in previous lectures, the nature and 
reality of miracles, as autlicnticuting a revelation from Goi 
It is said, however, that miracles, though admitted to be 
satisfactorj to those who witnessed them, are no ovidencd to 
us who did not seo them ; for, how do we know they over 
took place 1 But I have shown that the existence of a nation 
of peculiar and unparalleled institutions, coexisting with the 
miracles, and confessedly founded on their reality, is eviJcnee 
of their existence. We have seen that, if the miracles were 
not real, those peculiar and forbidding institutions could not 
be founded on them. The miracles and institutions also 
come down cotcmpomneously from the beginning ; a miracle, 
ita.elf, if they were not real. The same is true of the Chris- 
tian institutions. Tlie era is settled. They :issume to be 
based on miracles wrought l)cfure the eyes of those who ditMi 
asserting the doctriiios of the (JoMpel, and who spent their 
lires in the supi)ort of its institutions. 

The evidence of the senses, it is admitted, is moro impress- 
ive than any proof of a fact not seen. What is seen comes 
to the mind more easily than what is proved ; but the well- 
cst;iblished certainty of an event, when it is proved, does, in 
many cases, render the fact as certain to the mind, and 
create just as really an obligation to beheve, as if it were a 
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matter oF yision. Who donbts the existcnoe of the RctoIu* 
tionary War, iinj nioro than if ho himself luid mingled in tho 
shock of battle 1 Is any one the less certain of it 1 Not a 
whit. Yet he has not seen it. Who doubts that the Declan^ 
tion of Independence was signed by those \vhose names it 
bears, at all more than if he hod stood by and seen the 
names written ? The fact that Jefferson, and Adams, and 
Hancock, signed it, with the others, is in every respect as 
certain, and its results as obligatory on us, as if we had been 
actually eye-witnesses to the deed. So it is with tho miracles 
of Moses ; so with the miracles of Christ and the apostles. 
The fact is ascertained, then, that miracles were w^rought in 
attcstition of a commission to reveal the will of God to inan. 
And in whatever way the fact is nuulo certain to us, its 
evidence for tiro revelation is as real as though tho miracle 
had taken place before our eyes; for it is its existence 
which includes the sanction of Heaven, and not the medium 
through which we are apprized of it The obligation, there- 
fore, ill either case, is alike imiKjrative, to receive the divinely 
authenticated records. 

It is admitted, however, that a wider field is open for cavil 
and perplexity and doubt, in respect to matters of evidence, 
than where wo have the testimony of the senses. 

It is to meet this waning of impression, and facility of eva- 
fliun, that (jod has condescended to authenticate his revealed 
will by another kind of miracle, which travels down tho 
BtiH^am of time, and gix>ws in its impressiveness in proportion 
as the eridcnce of miracles wanes, and accumulates upon us 
its authentications with the lapse of ages. If the one, Ukc a 
cone, converges with distance, the other, like tho cone reversed, 
cx|ands ; and botli, side by side, constituto a body of evidence 
of equal diameter through all time. 
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This new species of miracle is called prophecy, and eon- 
aists in the miraculous and extensive foretelling of future 
events, such, and so many, and so complex and various, 
that no finite mind could grasp the knowledge; as much 
beyond the powers of created mind, as miracles indicate 
power beyond the capacity of finite beings. It is a miracle 
of knowledge in one case, just as truly as it is a miracle of 
power in the other. God brings omnLjciencc to authenticate 
Lis word in one case, and omnipotence in the other. . Omnip^ 
otence is stamped on miracles, omniscience on prophecies. 

The point necessary to make out the autlientication of 
prophecy as a miraculous event, is the fuct, that finite minds 
are no more omniscient than they are onniijiotcnt, mid that it 
surpasses the i)Owcr of ereatcil minils to foretell an extended 
and complex series of far distant future events. AVhcn, 
therefore, developments are made including omniscience, it 
proves the inspiration of the records Ly prophecies^ as 
much as developments including omnipotence proVo their 
inspiration by miracles. 

The impossibility, to created minds, of extensive complex 
accurate preilictioas of pei'sons and nations, amounting to 
biography and history, ages before their existence, has been 
univci*sally conceded ; and, if denied, may be conclusively 
bIiowu. Consider the utter incompetency of any man to pre- 
dict accurately his own history for a single day. Who knows, 
and which of us can predict, the events of to-morrow. Perhaps 
the existence of the working man, whose days consist of a 
reiHJtition of the same labors, like the movements of a clock, 
may be guossiwl at with tolerable accuracy^ but where we go 
out into the tide of human afiiiirs, and find our own fi'ee 
actions so interwoven with the actions of other minds and the 
unantici|)ated events of Providence, and so diversified in their 
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dioioe and action by thoee unexpected tanu of thought and 
conduct which occasion volition, no man, however mechanical 
his life may bo, can tell, in respect even to his own conduct, 
what a day may bring forth ; much less write his own history 
for a month or a year, and still less foretell what will be his 
character, life, and conversation, tlurough a considerable num* 
bcr of years. Wiich of you can sit down to-day, and write 
his own history for the year 1852 ? Try it Write out what 
you will do and say, where you will be, and what will be 
your condition aiid character for that year. You cannot do 
it. You cannot anticipate one-half the circumstances accu- 
rately. There is nothing more impenetrable than human 
history, in advance of time, unless it be the counsels of 
Heaven, and the darkness around the throne of God. . This 
fact is so well known, that familiarity makes it forgotten. 
Wc do not think how very little we know even of our own 
persoiral history, ahead of the present moment. But put ono 
hundred thousand of thcso minds, blind to the futurity of 
their own condition and occasions of action for a single day, 
together in a city. Ponder upon the complex action of that 
city, and write iU history for a month, or a year. Let ono 
hundred thousand ignoramuses put their heads together to 
make out future knowledge with respect to the complex 
nature of the whole. Can they do it ? They can do no 
such thing. The. difliculty is multiplied by the aggregate of 
individual ignorance concerning a single day, blended into 
the far-reaching cortiplex actions of a month or year; Throw, 
tlien, all the cities of a nation together, — all these minds, 
in go many thousand unseen and inexplicable modes acting 
and counteracting upon each other, — and who can write tho 
history of a nation? Throw tho impulses of millions of 
such minds together, amid all the relations of commercoi 
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agiicoltnre, science, arts, and government, with the lusts, 
appetites, and prejudices, of each one of the mass; where 
constant changes of condition, circuuiatonco, motiTo, and 
choice, are going on, multitudinous as the particles of water 
in the ocean, and where the minutest event may change with 
giant power the tide of events through eternity : take these 
for your data, and write off your nation's history ; sit down, 
with nothing but present appearances for your guide, and 
delineate tlic ima«^c and body of the times fur a^s to come. 
You might OS well write the liistory of ten thousand bee- 
hives, all in swarms, — " confusion worse confounded," "in 
wandering mazes lost.'' Finite knowledge can do no such tiling. 
It is just as impossible as to create worlds or govern them. 

The truth of these remarks is illustrated by the constant 
failure of mercantile hopes, &om changes in the providence 
of God unforeseen, when their plans were Avisely laid in the 
presence of existing cireumstances. But a large class of 
merchants would make no failures, if the circumstances taken 
into view at the commencement of an enterprise were always 
realizeil. What is the matter '} Why were not all the cir- 
cumstances that could affect the success of the enterprise 
taken into view 7 Because the merchant had no telescope to 
look into the future — no teles'copc that could take into the 
range of its comprehensive vision all the circumstances in the 
depths of time to come. We cannot do it. Look at the 
8trcteh of mind and extent of information demanded in the 
financial concerns of nations, and almost of the whole world ; 
and yet, with all this, behold the wreck of human hopes by 
changes and losses which none could foresee ! In the midst 
of confidence, some occurrence, some circumstiinccs as unfore- 
seen as uncontrollable, dash the wisest plans. One reason 
why the celebrated Kothscliilds have succeeded so generally 
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10, that thoy hare got so much of the business of natioxui into 
their hands, that they can make circumstances, and compel 
circumHtiinccs; otherwise they would bo as weak as otiicr 
men. Tlio deep darkness which shrouds even the near and 
fast-coming results of the political history of nations, attests 
the impotency of the greatest minds to lift the veil, and read 
connectedly the events of coming time. Pitt said, that ho 
had observed the plans constructed, and the predictions made, 
by wise men beforehand, with respect to political move- 
ments, and never knew them to hit right ; and surely his 
o^vn plans did as little answer his anticipatioas. He was a 
man of stupendous mind, learned in history and in politics, 
and ho knew human natui*e well ; but yet all his continental 
coiilitions were blown up, and he died in despair, exclaiming, 
"0 my country ! " lie did not know his country or the plans 
of Heaven ; he felt as if his country was gone, because his 
plans of saving her had. failed. Yet the gallant ship moved 
on, ami his country has increased in power and prosperity 
BJnco his death more than before. 

But if wo consider the aflinities and reciprocal influences 
of the fiimily of nations upon one another and upon the 
world's destiny, whose but the mind of the Eternal Omni- 
scient can, ages before the events, place in a distinct and leg- 
ible record portions of the history of the complex action of 
the mind of the world, each individual of which is free, and 
contributes to make out the complex result ? No mind, but 
the Creator's, can solve what will be the future character and 
conduct of the eight hundred million minds of the world, all 
free agents, acting upon each other in ten thousand various 
ways, and constantly shifting their mutual relations, like the 
particles of water in the ocean, to make out the history of the 
world. Yet nearly the whole past and future history of tho 
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-world is written in prophecj. It is in the Bible. How came 
it there 1 I cannot verify this to-night by extracts, because 
I have not time for so extended an exemplification in a 
lecture ; but the fact is so, and will be amply proved, to 
him who will examine the proof, in '^ Newton on the Proph* 
ecies." 

A\Tioevcr, then, professing to be commissioned by God to 
reveal his will to men, is enabled to record the cluiractcr and 
history of illustrious persons, nges.l)cfore they are lx)rn, — and 
to ivcohl the pi^rvixi outlines oftlie history of imtiium, compre- 
hending hcui'ly tlio luHtory ot the >v(»rM, n^es before it eamo 
to puss,. — has the same divine attestati(»ns to his conimissiou 
for coming ages, as he wlio works miracles affonls to the 
senses of existing generations. Cotem[)orary minds recjuire 
miracles, and rest satisfied with tlie proof; but the same man 
rccoitls another kind of miracle, whose growing light in distant 
ages will compensate for the waning of the other. To foretell, 
then, future events, is a miracle as really as to stop the sun, 
or contivl the elements, or raise the dead. 

Another point essential to the evidence of prophecy is, that 
it Wiis unquestionably written before the biographical or his- 
torical reconl claimed as its fulfilment. 

There nmst be evidence that the predictions of the Bible, 
which we rely on, were made and recorded anterior to their 
historicid fulfilment. And I would repeat here the two signal 
providential events already premised, respecting the proph- 
ecies of the Old and New Testament. Of the predictions 
that we especially rely on, resjKHJting the Christian dispensa- 
tion, the written evidence is contained in the Old Testament; 
and it was so ordered in the providence of God, that the 
language in which they are written ceased to be a living 
language about six bundled yeai-s before the events took 
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place. They were stereotypod in a dead language about six 
hundred years before the Christian era ; and they remain, 
like the mummies of Egypt, embalmed for an imperishable 
testimony that the prophecies they contain were not written 
after the events. The wide gulf which lies between the record 
of these infallible prophecies and the time when they were 
fulfilled makes it impossible to deny the prediction or the 
fulfilment, and impossible for any but Gotl to have foreseen 
the certainty of the events predicted. 

Anotlier point uf ini]x>rtanco is, that their fulfilment in 
liinlory hIiouM roiitaiii, not nichly m\m ai^rfeincnt in a 
Hiti;;lo or a few pitrliciilars which tni;/;lit Ih? iiccidetitul, but o 
description of character, or national history, so full and vari- 
ous, and thi'ough such an extended })eriod of time as no acci- 
dental concurrence of circumstances can account for, any 
more than any complex design can 1x5 accounted for without 
a designer. A prosixictive history, through years, of an indi- 
vidual or a Uiition, can no more 1)0 the result of an undesign- 
ing, accidental concunx^ncc of circumstances, than the creation 
of the world itself, so full of endless varieties of design, could 
come into being and beautiful order without a Supreme 
Designer. We have in the Old Testament a biograj)hy of 
the Lonl Jesus Christ. Now, it may Ije i)0ssible for anylxxly 
to say that a man will bo bom one thousand ycai*s hence, 
having this or that trait of character common to many men ; 
but ho cannot draw a character unique, origind, i)eculiar, 
and wliich never existed on earth before, nor will ag-ain till he 
comes in flaming fire. 

It would take volumes to illustrate all the predictions of the 
Bible and their fulfilment — nor is this my design. My only 
object in this lecture is to apprize you of the natui*e and suf- 
ficiency of the evidence of prophecy to authenticate a divine 
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c<»nQUSsion, accumulating vrith time as the evidence from 
imraclea is impaired in its Sicilitics of exhibition and power of 
impresdion. My great object is to exhibit the philosophy of 
pi'ophccy €t3 evidence of a divine revelation ; to set before 
you a few brief examples of this evidence, only as specimens, 
that the principle may be realized ; and from that to refer 
you to the books of the Old and New Testament themselves 
for your minute examination, and to such commentators and 
ivriters as have expounded them. 

I might notice the prediction, that while the land of the 
Je^nsh nation restoil the seventh year, the sixth should pro- 
duce double ; and that, when thrice a year all the males went 
up to Jerusalem and left their land defenceless, their enemies 
should not invade it. Compare these promises with the 
evidence of their history, that they were punished with famine 
only when they refused to suspend cultivation on the seventh 
year, and were vexed and inv;uk\l and carried captive only 
when they neglected their national convocations, and the sup- 
port of God's worship. What lawgiver would dare to make 
such ordinances, if ho had not a just confidence in the power 
of God to.muke <^ood his word? Suppose the Legislature of 
Ohio should prohibit planting and sowing one year in seven, 
and pre«lict tliat the sixth year should ])roduce double ; how 
>vould it insult tho conmion sense of the people, and expose 
tJieir own fully ! 

I might go on to state to you predictions concerning Ish- 
mael and liis {iosterity : that he should dwell in the midst of 
lus brethren, and should be a wild man, his hand against 
every man's, and every man's hand against him. Bead 
tho well-authenticated history of the Arabians, his acknowl- 
edged descendants, — there is no question on the point that 
he was their ancestor, any more than that Abraham was the 
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ancestor of the Jews, — and as face answers to face in the 
water, so the character of the Arab answers to the prediction. 
Wo cannot find a history that will not confirm, with over- 
whelming proof, the fulfilment of that distant and most graphic 
prophecjr. It is fulfilled with wonderful exactness in every 
one of its predictions of their unique traits of character, and 
of their geography, and location, by every account that haa 
ever been written of that singular people. 

I might point, also, to the prophecy of Jacob concerning hia 
sons, and their geographical location. By a careful inspec- 
tion, it has been ascci-tuined that Jacob must somehow have 
seen the chart of the relative portions of the land of Canaan, 
as the maps now disclose them ; and yet the tribes cast lota 
for the portions which they should respectively inhabit, and 
they came out exactly as he had predicted. AMioso eye saw 
die chart, and held it up to tho vision x>f Jacob, if it were not 
the eye of God J 

The destruction of Babylon by Cyrus was predicted by 
Isaiah ono hundred and sixty years bcforo tho event, and by 
Jcreniiah fifty ycara before it. In these predictions tho 
desti-oycr of Babylon was callc<l by name, — not tho namo 
by which he was then familiarly known, but tho namo by 
which ho was uftenvards called, as tho instrument of God^a 
indignation upon this guilty city. It was predicted that the 
besieging army should consist of various nations under Cyrus. 
This is as it happened. Read Rollin, or any ancient history, 
and you will find the prediction verified. (Compare Isa. 
21 : 2,— 13 : 4, 5,— Jer. 51 : 27, 28,— with Xenophon ; 
Cyrop, B. v. c. iii. 88, — B. vii. c. v. 15.) Again : 'tho river 
>Ya3 to be dried up, the gates left open, and tho city taken 
by surprise, during a night of revelry and diunkcnness. 
The river Euphrates passed tlirough Babylon. Cyrus let 
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cff the waters by canals in ono night, and let his army in 
through the channel; the city was buried in intoxication, 
and was slauj^htcred. (Coni])are Isaiah 44 : 27,-— Jer. 50 : 
88,— Jer. 51: 80,— Isa. 14: 1,— Jcr. 51: 89, 57,— Isa. 
21 : 45,— Isa. 47: 11,— Isa. 47 : 9, with Herodotus i. 191.) 
It was predicted, also, that the place sliould l>o forever 
uninhabiteil — a dwelling of wild beiists, and a place of stag- 
nant waters. And as this is so significant, and as I wish to 
give you a just conception of this prophecy as a specimen, I 
will read the predictions in full, and then the fulfilment. I 
read from Prof Stowe's Lectures on the Bible, a work whioh 
I recommend to all who wish to enter upon the study of the 
Cible, as containing much miscellaneous information, too little 
understood, respecting the Old Testament. 

Scuii»TUWE riiOPiiKCY. — " And Babylon, the glory of 
kingdoms, the beauty of the CluilJees' excellency, shall be as 
■when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never be 
inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to gen- 
eration ; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither 
shall the shepherds make their (M there. But wild beasts 
of the desert shall lie there ; and their houses shall be full 
of doleful creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs 
shall dance there. And the wild beasts of the islands shall 
cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant 
palaces." (Isa. 18 : 19 — 22.) *' And Babylon shall become 
heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an a.stonishment and a 
hissing, without an inhabitant. They shall roar together like 
lions; they shall yell as lions' whelps." (Jer. 51 : 87, 38.) 
'*I will also make it a i)ossession for the bittern, and ik)o1s 
of water ; and I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, 
Baith the Lord of Hosts." (Isa. 14 : 23.) 

IIisTOKY. — *' The Pei-sians destroyed a part of the city; 
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time, Aiid the negligence of the Macedonians, destroyed a 
part" '^ It is now almost entirely deserted ; so that we may 
safely say of it what a certain poet said of Megalopolis, tho 
great city of Arcadia, — ' the gi'eat city is now a vast soli- 
tuJe.' " (Strabo, B. 16.) " Babylon, once the greatest 
of all cities which the sun ever looked upon, has now 
nothing left but tho walls.*' (PausaniuH, B. 8, c. 83.) " I 
have learned from a certain Eluuiito brother, who came from 
those parts, and now lives as a monk in Jerusalem, that tho 
i*oyal huntiug-grounds are in Babylon ; and that wild beasts of 
all kinds are kept within its walls.'' (Jei'ome, Com. in c. 13.) 
'^ I soon distinguished that the causes of our alarm wero 
two or three majestic lions, taking the air upon the heights 
of the pyi-amids. "We then rode close up to the ruins ; and I 
hud once more the gratification of ascending the awful sides 
of the tower of Babel. In my progress, I stopped several 
times to look at the broad prints of tho feet of the lions, left 
plain in tho clayey soil ; aud by tho track, I saw that, if wo 
had chosen to ix)use such i-oyal game, we need not go far to 
find their lair. But, while thus actually contcuiplating theso 
savage tenants, wiuidering amidst the towers of Babylon, and 
licdiling themselves within the deep cavities of her once mag- 
nificent temple, I could not help reflecting how faithfully tho 
various prophecies had Ijccn fulfilled." (Sir R. K. Porter.) 
*' Tho tower is still to be seen, and is half a league in diam- 
eter ; but is so ruinous, and so low, and so full of Venomous 
creatures, which lodge in holes made by them in the rubbish, 
that no one durst approach nearer to it than within half a 
league, except during two months in the winter, when theso 
animals never stir out of their holes.'' (Ranwolf.) ** Not 
only a great part of this plain is little better than a swamp, 
but large deposits of water arc left stagnant in the Iu)llows 
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between the ruins; again verifying • the threat denounced 
against it" (Sir R. K. Porter.) 

Strabo, whom I have quoted, is good authority for historical 
facts. lie is the first whose liistory I have read on the sub- 
ject — the earliest, and nearest the time of the destruction 
of Babylon. 

Sir Robert K. Porter, who visited them in 1820, b the 
most recent and accurate observer of the stupendous ruins of 
this ancient city, once the greatest city on earth — beyond 
the reach of fear, and able to scoff, as she did, at her enemies 
from the walls. I read in childhood that the place where 
Ilabylon stood was forgotten, and could not bo found. It is 
not forgotten; there are mountains of rubbish there. In 
1820, this £uro]Kan traveller, commissioned by the Russian 
government to visit the ruins, brings out this testimony to tho 
fulfilment of the predictions of Isaiah, which, written three 
thous;ind years ago, contain an accurate description of tho 
present condition of tho city. 

I might add, in further illustration, tho history in prediction 
of the rise and downfall of empires, connected, with the history 
of the church : the Assyriiui, Medo-Persian, tho Macedonian, 
oud the Roman; with the rise of Mahomet, and of tho Papal 
ecclesiastical empire ; of which predictions we read the exact 
fulfilment on the {xiges of thi) most authentic history. But 
this would carry me over too broad a field ; it would require 
too many extracts from the Bible, and from history, travels, 
&c., for tho compass of this lecture. I must select only two 
or threo examples. 

I will refer, first, to the destruction of Jerusalem, and tho 
universal dispersion, and persecution, and preservation of the 
Jews m a distinct people, preilicted in tho Bible ; and the 
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fulfilment of these prcdictioQS, recorded bj Josephua, and 
other historians, thousands of years afterwards. 

The predictions are contained in Deuteronomy 28 : 52— 
57; where the terrora of the siege arc foretold. "And ho 
shall besiege thee in all thy gates throughout all thy land 
which the Lord thy God hath given thee ; end tliou shalt eat 
the fruit of thine own body, the flesh of thy sons and of thy 
iliiughtera, which the Lonl thy Goil hath given thee, in the 
siege, and in the straitness wherewith thine enemies shall 
distress thee ; so that tlie man tliat is tender among you and 
very delicate, his eye shall be evil towanl his brother, and 
toward the wife of his bosom, and towaixl the ixnunant of his 
cliildreu which he shall leave ; so that he will not give to any 
of them of the ilcsh of his cliiMren whom he shall eat ,*' because 
he hath nothing left him in the siege, and in the straitness 
wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee in all thy gates." 
It is even.pretlicted tlmt "the delicate woman shall eat her 
young in secret,*' during the famine and terrors of this awful 
siege. (Verses 50, 57.) 

Such arc the predicteil terrors of the siege of Jerusalem. 
Now, let any one ixjad Josephus, describing the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus. Josephus was a Jewish historian, 
living and writing shortly after the event lie relates that 
the Romans bcsiegeil and took several fortified places before 
they took Jerusalem. ** And forasmuch," says Josephus, 
"as wives 8(jucczcd the food out of the mouths of their 
husbands, and children out of the mouths of their parents, 
and, what was most miserable of all, mothers out of the 
mouths of their b:ibcs." (See Jewish Wai-s, Book 5, chap. 
10, sec. 3, page 1245, Hudson's edition.) "Wherever, 
in any house, but the shadow of bread appeared, instantly 
a battle ensued, and they who liad before been on the most 
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friendly footing fought against each other with the greatest 
fury, that they might carry off some miserable scraps of their 
sustenance." (Book C, o. 8, see. 3, page 1274.) la the 
Bame book wo read of a noblo yroman, distinguished by her 
birtli and wealth : " The tyrants, indeed, had by this time 
plundered her of all her sustenance, &c. Afterwards, having 
divs;$cd her child, she devoured one-half of him. and, covering 
up the remainder, she secretly, reserved him for another 
meal.'* (11. 6, chap. 3, sec. 4.) Again: Moses predicted 
grout destruction of life. Josephus says, " But of them who 
pcrishe*! by famine throughout tho city, there was an incalcu- 
laUo multitude?* (Jewish Wars, B. 6, c. 3, sec. 3, pago 
1274.) ** And during the whole siege there perished eleven 
bundled thousand persons.'* (Ch. 9, sec. 8, page 12i)4.) 

It w:is also predicted that they should be carried into 
Egypt and sold as slaves. ** And the Loixl shall bring thee 
into Egypt again with ships, by the way whereof I spake 
unto thee, * Tfiou shalt see it no more again ; * and there ye 
feliall be sold unto your enemici for bondmen and bondwomen, 
uiid no man shall buy you." (Deut. 28 : C8.) 

It ap})ears fix^ni Josephus, that when Jerusalem was taken 
by Titus, of the eaptivei who were above seventeen years, he 
sent many 1)ound to the works in Egypt ; those under seven- ' 
teen were sold. But so little care was fcdcen of these cap- 
tives, that eleven tUou3and of them perished for want. The 
markets were quite overstocked with them ; so that, Josephus 
Bays in another place, ** they were sold with their wives and 
children at tho lowest price, there being many to be sold, and 
but few purchasers." (Jewish Wars, B. 6, eh. 8, sec. 2, p. 
1288.) *' Having chained the males that were ulx)vo seven- 
teen ycai-s of ago, he sent them down to tho works which were 
in £g}'pt ; but such of them 03 were below that age, ho sold. 
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While Plmmtoii had charge of the eaptites, eleTen thousand 
perished through want" (B. 6, ch. 9, sea 2, page 1291.) 
Jerome says, '* After the hist destruction which was brought 
upon them bjr the Emperor Adrian, many thousands of tho 
Jc^vs were sold ; and such of them as could find no purchasers 
were transported into Egypt. Of these last, many per- 
ished by shipwreck, or famine, or were cruelly massacred by 
the Egyptians." (Jerome on Zcch. 11, piige 1774, vol. 3, 
Eenedictine edition.) 

This is the testimony of history. But they were not only 
to be plucked oiT from their own land, but also to bo dispersed 
into all nations. " And the Lord shall scatter tlice among all 
people from tho one end of the earth even unto the other ; and 
there thou slmlt serve other goils, wliich neither thou nor thy 
Cithers have known — even wood and stone. And among 
these nations thou shalt find no ease, neither shall the sole of 
thy foot have rest ; but the Loi-d sliall give thee there a trem- 
bling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind; and thy 
life shall hang in doubt liefore thee ; and thou shalt fear day 
and night, and shalt have no assurance of thy life. In tho 
iQorning thou shalt say. Would to God it were even ! and at 
even thou shalt say, Would to Gotl it were morning ! for tho 
fear of thy heart wherewith thou shalt fear, and for tlie sight 
of thine eyes wliich thou slialt see." (Deut. 28 : C4 — C7.) 

"And where is the nation," says Newton, "which is a 
stranger to them, or to which they are strangers? They 
swarm in many parts of the East, are spread over most of tho 
countries of Europe and Africa, and there are sevei-al families 
of them in tho West Indies. They circulate through all 
parts where trade and money circulate ; and are, as I may siy, 
the brokers of tho whole world.'* There is no other fact like 
this. All history and all travellers record their dispersion. 
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and presence as a distinct people in all porta of the worlds- 
over Asia, Africa, Europe, and America. It was predicted 
tliousonds of years ago ; and the tiling is placed before our 
ejcs just as it was predicted. 

** But/* to pursue the prediction, "though they should be 
80 dispersed, yet they should not be totally destroyed, but 
subsist as a distinct {)Cople, as Moses had before foretold." 
(Lev. 26 : 44.) " And ^hat a marvellous thing is it, that 
after so niany wars, battlos, sieges, — after so many years of 
captivity, slavery uud misery, — tlioy are not dtstroijtul 
utterly ; autl, though scMittored among all (K^oplo, yet sulwist 
as a distinct |K'oph> by themselves ! Where is there anything 
comparable to this to bo found in all the histories of all 
the nations under the sun? " (Newton on Prophecies, vol. 
I. p. 97.) The fulfihnent is before our eyes, and all gen- 
erations are witnesses of the miracle. We did not see the 
miracles of old ; but, we read the prophecies, and behold their 
fulfilment, before our eyes. We see the prophetic miracles 
as clearly as the Israelites saw the miracles of Moses. 

It was prc^hcted, also, that they should suffer much in their 
disjK'rsion, and should not rest long in any place ; " and 
among these nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall tho 
sole of thy foot have rest.'' And, " They have been so far 
from finding rest, that they have been banished from city to 
city, and from country to country. In many places, they have 
been banished and recalled, and banished again. We will 
only just mention their great banishments in moilem times, 
and from countries very well known. In the latter end of 
the thirteenth century, they were banished from Engbmd by 
Edward I., and were not permitted to return until Cromweirs 
time. In the latter end of the fourteenth century, they were 
banished fi-om Franco [for tho seventh time, says Mezeray] by 
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Charles VL ; and ever sinco they have been only tolerated, 
not having enjoyed entire liberty, except at Metz, where thej 
have a synagogue. In the latter end of the fidecnth century, 
they Avere banished from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella; 
and, according to Mariana, there were one hundred and seventy 
thousand persons who left the kingdom. Alost of them paid 
dearly, to John II., for a refuge in Portugal, — but within a 
few years were exiKjUed from thence, also, by his successor^ 
Enmnucl ; and, in our own time, witliiu these few years, they 
wrio Imiiishcd from Traguu by tliu Queen of Dohcmia." 
(Newlon, I. U7.) 

It waa predicted, also, that they should bo oppressed and 
spoiled evermore ; and their houses and vineyards, their oxen 
and asses, should bo taken from them ; and that they should 
be sorely oppressed and crushed always, &c. &c. "And what 
freiiucnt seizures have been made of their effects, in almost 
all countries ! How often have they been foreetl to redeem 
their lives with what is almost as dear as their lives — their 
treasure! Instances are innumerable: wo will only cite a 
historian of our own, who says that Henry III. * always 
lulled the Jews at every low ebb of his fortunes. One Abra- 
luuii, who was found delinquent, was forced to pay seven 
humlred marks for his redemption. Aaron, another Jew, 
protested that the king had taken from him, at times, thirty 
thousund marks of silver, 1>esi Jos two hundred marks of gold, 
>v]iich he had presented to the queen ; and in like manner ho 
used many other of the Jews ;' and when they were banished, 
ill the reign of Edward I., their estates were Confiscated, and 
immense sums thereby accrued to the crown." (Newton, i. 
97, D8.) 

It- was predicted, also, that their sons and daughtei-s should 
be given to another people (Deut. 28 : 32). "And, in several 
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countries, and in Spain and Portugal porticularlj, their 
cliildren have been taken from them by the order of tho 
government, to bo eilucatcd in the popish religion. Tho 4th 
Council of Toledo onlcrcd that all their children should ho 
taken from them, for fear they should jxirfcikc of their enors ; 
and that they should Ik) shut up in monasteries, to be 
instructed in Christian truths/ And whcii they were banished 
from Portugal, *tho king/ Siiys Mariana, * ordered all their 
children under fourteen years of ago to be taken from them 
and to bo baptized : a ])ractice not at all justifiable,' adds tho 
historian, * because none ought to be forced .to l)ecome 
Christians, nor children to be tiken fix)m their parents.' " 
(Newton, i. 98.) 

It was ppcdicted, also, ^* that they should be mad for tho sight 
of their eyes which they should see" (ver. 84). "And into 
what madnesj^, fury, and desjioration, have they l>cen puslanl 
by tho cruel usage, extortions, and oppressions, which tlay 
have undergone ! We will allege only two similar inj^tanccB, 
one from ancient and one from nuxlern history. After tho 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, some of the worst of the 
Jews took refuge in the castle of XIasada ; where, being closely 
pui-sued by the Romans, they, at the pei'suasion of Eleoair 
their leader, first murdered their wives and children ; then 
ten men were chosen, by lot. to slay the rest. This Ixjing done, 
one of the ten\>*as chosen, by lot, to kill the other mne; which 
having executed, lie set fire to tho palace, and then stabljcd 
himself. There were nine hundred and sixty who i)crished m 
this miserable manner ; and only two women and five boys 
cscajxnl, by hiding themselves in the aqueducts under ground. 
Such another instance we have in our English history : for, 
in tho reign of Kichard I., when the people were in arms 
to make a general massacre of the Jews, fideen hundred of 
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them seized on the cify of York, to defend themselves; but 
being besieged, they offered to capitulate, and to ransom their 
lives with money. The offer being refused, one of them cried 
out, in despair, that it was better to die courageously for the 
law than to fall into the hands of the Christians. ' Every one 
immediately took liis knife, and stabbed his wife andchildren. 
The men afterwards retired into the king's pahice, which they 
set on fire, in which they consumed themselves, with the palace 
and the funiiture." (Newton, i. 98.) 

It was also predicted they should servo other gods of wood 
and stone (vcr. 3G and C4). "And is it not too common for 
the Jews, in popish countries, to comply with the idolatrous 
worship of the church of Home, and bow doNMi to stocks and 
stones, rather thun that their effects should be seized and con- 
fiscated ? Here again we must cite the author who has most 
stuJied and has best written their modern liistory, and whom 
wo have ha<l occasion to ([uote several times in this discussion. 
* Tlie Spanisli and Portuguese inquisition,' said he, * reduco 
them to the dileninia of being either hypocrites or burnt. The 
number of these dissemblers is very considenible ; and it 
ought not to be concluded that there are no Jews in Spain or 
Portugal, l>ecause they are not known. They are so much 
the more dangerous,, for not only being very numerous, but 
confounded with the ecclesiastics, and enjtering into all eccle- 
siastical dignities.' In another place he says, *The most 
surprising thing is, that this religion spreadeth from genera- 
tion to generation, and still subsists in the persons of dissem- 
blers in a remote posterity. In vain the great lords of Spain 
make alliances, and change their names, and take ancient 
escutcheons ; they arc still known to be of Jewish race, and 
Jews themselves. The convents of monks and nuns are full 
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of tlicm. Most of tho canons, inquisitors, and bishopB, proceed 
from this nation.' " (Newton, i. 99, 100.) 

Finally, " their plagues should be wonderful, even groat 
plagues, and of long continuance " (vcr. 69). "And have 
not their plagues continued now these seventeen hundred 
years'/ Their former captivities were very short, in compari- 
son : and Ezekicl and Daniel prophesied in the land of tho 
Chaldeans ; but now they have no true projJiet to foretell au 
end of their calamities; they have also false Messiahs to 
delude them, and aggravate their misfortunes. In their former 
cai)tivitie3, they had the comfort of being conveyed to the name 
phice: they dwelt together in the land of Goshen, they 
were carried together to Babylon ; but now they arc disjK'rsKxl 
all over tho face of the earth. What nation has suflered so 
mueh, yet endured so long 7 What nation has subsisted as a 
distinet jieople, in their own country, so long as those have 
done in tlieir disi)er8ion into all countries 7 And what a 
standing miracle is thus exhibited to the observation of tho 
vorld ! '* (Newton, I. 100, 101.) On the above topics also 
810 Dent. 4 : i!5 — 28 ; Amos 9:9; Jeremiah 4:10. 

I will now give you u concise account of u very remarkablo 
personage whoso existence was predicted in Isaiah; and leave 
it to you to decide to whom that character belongs. Isaiah 
(cha[iter 53) preilicte<l the advent and history of a very 
illustrious individual, characterized by the following particu- 
lars : 

He should bo a Jew, and grow up among his people. 

His claims of being their Deliverer should bd disbeheved. 

Himself should be despised and rejected of men ; a man of 
sorrows, and aci|uainted with grief. 

Though he suffered for the nation, they regarded him as 
being punished justly as an impostor. 
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He suffered to make etpiation for their mns^ and restore 
them to the favor of God. 

Amid insults and sufferings, ho was meek and silent 
<*Ho was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth ; he is brought v^ a lamb to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep before his shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth" (vcr*. 7). 

Ho was to be denied the ordinary testimony of his inno- 
cence. Lowth, in his exposition of this part of the Scripture, 
sUitcs that it was the custom among tho Jews, that when a 
malefactor was taken to execution, ho was preceded by a pub- 
lic crier, who proclaimed that such a man was guilty of such 
a crime, and such and such witnesses had given testimony 
against him, and that now, if any man knew of his innocence, 
ho might testify. It is evident that this safeguard was denied 
to our Saviour. " lie was taken from prison and from judg- 
ment ; and who shall declare his genenition ? for ho was cut 
off out of tho land of tho living " (ver. 8). 

His suflbrings arc not to bo for himself, biit for the sins of 
his peoj)lo ; "for tho transgressions of my people was ho 
stricken " (ver. 8). 

He was destined to bo associated with tho wicked in his 
death; but actually was associated with tho rich, fi*om an 
impression of the purity of his life. ** And ho made his grave 
vrith the wicked, and with tho rich in his death ; because ho 
liud done no violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth '^ 
(ver. 9). 

Tho sufferings were to bo providential afllictions. ** Yet it 
pleased tho Lord to bruise him : ho hath put him to grief' 
(ver. 10). 

His sufferings were to result in a numerous seed, &c. 
" When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, ho 
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shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure 
of tho Lord shall prosjx^r in his hand. He shall see of the 
travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied : by his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant justify many ; for ho shall bear 
their iniquities '* (verses 10 and 11). 

Lastly, it is predicted that his cause, though. despised, shall 
pros|)or, and uiiiid conflicts and opposition he shall gaiii signal 
victories. ** Therefore will I divide hiin a portion with tho 
great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; Ik'Cuuso 
he hath poured out his soul unto death : and ho was numbered 
with the transgressors ; and he bare the sins of many, and 
made intei-eession for the transgressors " (ver. 12). 

Now, I pray you, of whom doth the prophet speak these 
things 1 This chapter the Jews used to regjird as descriptive 
of their Messiah. But when Christ apjx'ared, and the Jews 
had done unto him as prophesied, and this chapter was held 
up as a mirror to them, they attempted to deny that it was 
pix)phetic of the Messiah. And Celsus and Porphyry, violent 
op|)onents of Christianity, attempted to prove that this proph- 
ecy was a forgery, an interjwlation, inserted in Isaiah after 
tlic events occurred, to suit the purpose of the Christians. 
But they failed, or the attempt would have been its own expos- 
ure : it was absolutely im|)ossiblo, in the face of a generation 
so familiar with the Old Testament, to have interpolated so 
remarkable a chapter as the 53d of Isaiah in their Bible. 
Beside, three humlrcd years before that time, it was stereo- 
tyjMxl unchangeably in the Septuagint vcrsioh, and there it 
remained till its fulfihuent came to pass, and still remains. 

And now, in resf)eet to this argument, after an examination 
of the evidence, can you doubt that the predictions in tho 
Bible were written l»efore the destruction of Babylon, and the 
dispersion of the Jews ; and that the predictions of the Mes- 
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siah were ^ven out long before they were oonsummatod by 
the coming of Christ 1 

What shall we say to these things? Here are the predic- 
tions in the book, and there is the evidence of history to their 
fulfilment ages after they were written. The prediction 
could not, by any possibility, have been forged beforehand to 
suit the events. Nor coukl the coincidence of these events, 
so exact and circumstantial and numerous, have been tho 
result of accident alone. Enough has Wn prove<l, to 
show that we are not following cunningly devised fables, in 
tiiking such a ])o6k for our guide. There is no truth so true 
that objections will not be started against it. Hut the ques- 
tion is, Has not (lod set his seal on the connnissions of those 
who wrote tho Bible, which have been handed down from ago 
to age '} Do not the instances referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment, do not the prophecies in question, prove that the omnis- 
cient Goil has sanctioned this 1)Ook ] If they do, receive it. 
In order to do this, it is not necessary to know everything 
alx>ut the Bilde. A child can trace the plan wliich God has 
revealed ; and we do not neetl that anything should be demon- 
strated in figures. All the problems in Euclid would not 
make it clearer. Take the fac/s as they are, and if the evi- 
dence is not conclusive, what can Ijc proved ? Divest your 
min<l of prejudice, and, with prayer to Heaven, read ; and, as 
you move on, the shadows will depart from your mind, tho 
mists will clear away w hich now darken the subject. I3e honest : 
go to the Bible itself, and study it with the prayer. Lord, let 
me know if this be thy word. Take all proj^r means to 
understand what you see there. Know the facts, that you 
may be able to judge for yourselves. And, if any man will do 
his best to search the Scriptures in the spirit of truth, and to 
regulate his heart by them, and to bring into subjection 
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those passions and prejudices vrhich hinder him from acting 
acconling to the m\\ of Gal, the Bible vrill quicken his 
progress ; and it may be expected that God, by his Spirit, 
irill bring his heart into accoi-danco Yiiih. the requirements of 
his Word. 



LECTURE XIII. 

THE DECREES OF OOD. 

^0 doctrine of tho Biblo lias boon so misconoeiyed and 
misrepresented as tho doctrine of the decrees of God. 

Tho more common conception has been, that God deter- 
mined everything and every event in tho universe wliich has 
been, or is, {.: vtill hcj and brings them all to pass by his own 
irresistible omnipotence : that, in his own mind, ho registered 
tho universal chart of things, events, and actions, and spiked 
and riveted them down, and watches over them with unceas- 
ing omnij)otcnce, to prevent their change and secure their 
existence : that ho is the author of sin, and all volitions and 
actions, good or bad : that ho made a part of mankind on 
purposo to damn them, for tho manifestation of lus justice — 
punishing them for not doing what they could not do, and 
for doing what they could not help : and the (question is, IIow 
can God be just, or man accountable 7 

In this view, the doctrine is regarded with horror and 
Iiate, as blas])hemous. To others, it is only another name for 
fatalism — a heathen doctrine baptized with a Christian name. 
A third class look upon tho doctrine of decrees, and fore- 
ordination, and predestination, — terms all meaning the same 
thing, — with good-natured pity and contempt, as a matter of 
idle and endless speculation, upon which men and devils, if 
they please, may display their talents and perplex their minds, 
and ''find no end: in wandering mazes lost;" and, with 
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oracular wisdom and magisterial confidencOi decide that the 
doctrines of predestination and accountability never have been 
and never will be reconciled. To others it seems a dark cloud, 
full charged with wrath and hato, from which, reluctantly, 
some few muttering drops of mercy fall, while punishment 
is the chief delight and eniploymcnt of God, — a conception 
filling their souls with forebodings and melancholy dread. 

There arc some even pious minds, who believe that the 
doctrine of God's decrees would be seen to l>c true, could we 
see and undei*stand it as God does, who yet admit that appa* 
rently it seems to be inconststeiit with God's benevolence and 
justice and human accountability, — a doctrine doubtless 
true, but profoundly niysterious, — one of those "secret 
things" wliich l)elong to Goil, and which ministers and all 
othera had better let alone, since they will only "darken 
counsel by words without knowledge.'' 

All these views of God's decrees are misconceptions or 
misrepresentations, which, were they made with malignant 
heart against better knowledge, would be blasphemy. 

Doubtless the doctrine has sometimes been injudiciously 
stated, and denounced through misapprehension by holy men; 
and, for the same cause, by multitudes has been regarded as 
inexplicable and mysterious. l>ut, as it is revealed in the 
Bible, correctly interpreted, it is a doctrine not even apparently 
contradictory to reason or revelation : nor is it hopelessly inex- 
plicable, or intelligible only to Christians ; but may be so 
explained and proved that unrenewed men may see it to bo 
true and right; so that God will be "justified when ho 
speaks, and clear when he judges ; '' — while to the Christian 
it may become the sun of his firmament — God's system for 
the development of his glory, and the light and confidence 
and joy of the loyal universe. 
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Tho onlj difficulty attending the exposition and comprohcn- 
Bion of God*8 decrees is, that they are so vast, and maltitudi- 
nous, and various, that no single part eon be understood but 
in its relation to the whole, — as uo one of the bones of the 
hunmn body discloses tlio iiisdom and l>encvolcnco of God, but 
in its place and in its rclution to tho entire structure. 

But this, instead of precluding investigation, and affording 
a reason for letting tho subject nlone, makes its investigation 
and correct exposition tho more necessary; that the truth, 
and whole truthj may be -understooil, and all mistaken and 
. blasphemous theories excluded. For it is a subject on which 
tho human mind ivill speculate, and, uninstructcd, will specu- 
late wrong. Tlie lieathen lay hohl of it, and wrestle with it ; 
and childliood is awake to it, and will ask questions which 
' neitlicr they nor we can answer, if we do not understand and 
explain the doctrine ; and all the misrepresentations will bo 
set down as our views of the doctrine. 

In my attempt to elucidate the subject, I shall not involve 
myself or you in a labyrinth of theological controversy. 
Instead of this, I shall give you a conci.se definition of tho 
decrees of God, comprehending all the elemcntiiry principles 
necessary to tho exposition of tho subject ; which principles 
being exphiined, their own light will make the subject plain, 
and show the doctrine to be in accord«ince with the nature of 
mind, of free agency and accountiibility, and of a benevolent, 
wise, and just moral government, — in accordance with tho 
Bible and common sense. 

The following is the definition : 

TuE DECREES OF GoD are His determination to create a 
unicerse of free agents^ to exist forever under tlie perfect 
laics of his moral government^ perfectly administered; 
for the gratification and 'manifestation of his benevolence^ 
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for the perfect enjoyfnent of all his obedient subjects : im^A 
all that is implied therein, and all the consequences^ fore- 
seen. 

That there is a God sclf-cxistont, eternal, immutable, and 
infinite in Tvisdom, benevolence, and power, has, we cannot 
doubt, been proved. 

That such a mind will do something, wo suppose will not 
be denied ; it being as much the nature of mind to i)erceive, 
think, desire, and act in some way, as it is of matter to 
bo passive, inert, and motionless. No one, therefore, can 
believe that God, from everlasting to everlasting, would sit idle 
on his throne, looking out into vacancy, his knowledge, wis- 
dom; benevolence, and power permitted to stagnate ; or that, 
being social, as benevolence always is, ho would live in silence 
and eternal solitude. And yet, that such a mind should act 
without some definite desire and determination of plan, is not 
to be believed or conceived. It is inseparable from tho nature 
of mind, to act with foresi;-5ht, design, and plan. The mam 
who iliscloses no associated thought, desire, or plan, or execu- 
tive energy, is an idiot. The very thought of an undesigning 
Omni|X)tent mind on the throne, throwing out around itself 
at random insulated almighty elforts, is terrific. In view of 
such an alternative, and recognizing a God on tho throne, 
wise, benevolent, and almighty, acting with foresight and 
design, the universe might hurst out in ecstasy, " Tlio Lord 
reigneth ; let the earth rejoice, and let the multitude of worlds 
be glad ! " 

The decrees of God have respect primarily to what lie 
will do. They aro not the rule of our conduct, ns they sur- 
pass immeasurably what men or angels can do ; but they aro 
tho plan for the development of the plenitude of his wisdom, 
benevolence, and power, to satisfy his own judgment and 
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heaii, and fill the uniTenal heart of his loyal aabjeets with 
oonfidenoe, and love, and joy. 

The two comprehensive departments of the divine plan are, 
the creation and government of the mental, and of the mate- 
rial universe. 

Tlie latter, in itself inert and motionless, God has organized 
in suns, and worlds, and living things, for the accommodation 
of minds, and to reflect upon them the evidence of his being, 
and the illuminations of his glory. 

For the guidance and government of mind, he has provided 
decretory laws, developed in part in nature, and partly in tho 
revelations of tho Bible. Tlio law of the universe of mind b 
the moral liw, as epitomized by our Saviour, which is, " Thoa 
slialt love the Lord thy God with all tliy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and witli all thy strength ; and 
thy ncighW as thyself." The relative duties by tho discharge 
of which, in our world, this love is to bo expressed towards 
God, ourselves, and our neighl)or, arc laid down in the Ten 
Commandments ; and, being sinners, what we must do to bo 
saved is taught in the Gospel. 

The motives of the divine government are, the attributes 
and character of God, and the wisdom and benevolence of his 
laws, under which obedience comprehends fulness of joy, and 
disobedience a corresponding suffering, — and both commen- 
surate with tho endless being of his subjects. 

These decrees of God are elcrital, l»ecauso God, and his 
knowledge, and wisdom, and l)enevolence, are eternal : and 
they are unmutahlc^ because, to an all-wise God, there are 
no plans possible better than those ho has chosen, and he will 
not, against motive, turn from the better to the worse. Of 
course, ''known unto God are all liis works from the begin- 
lung ; " bis vrays arc everlasting ; " ho is in one mind, and 
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wlio can turn him? " — and still he worketh, and forever will 
work, according to the counsel of his own will. 

That which moved the self-existent mind to adopt and 
execute the comprehensive plan of his wisdom, was his infinite 
benevolent desire to extend through the wide universe of 
intelligent beings the greatest amount and duration of blessed- 
ness, to be accomplished by the guidance and administration 
of his perfect law, and Gospel, and providential government, by 
the manifestition of his glorious attributes and character; it 
being the life eternal of the mental universe to know and love 
and obey God. 

I will not ask how it should come to pass that the self- 
existent Being shouhl be benevolent. It never did conic to 
pass. His moral excellence and benevolence, which constitute 
his glory, and arc the joy of tlio universe, are voluntary, and 
commensurate with his eternal being. It is the wonder of all 
"wonders but one, and that is, that the indications of sucH 
immense wisdom and benevolence should have been developed 
in a universe of matter, without the existence and agency of a 
•wise, benevolent, almighty mind. 

This is tlie meajiing of tlic scriptural declaration, that IIo 
made all things for himself and for his own glory. It was for 
the gratificiition of his own bcnevolenco in the unspeakable, 
illimitable, immense, eternal blcsse<lncss of his loyal subjects. 

How groat the compreliensivo whole will bo, none by 
searching can find out to perfection. We only know tliat 
the Almighty, the greatest and most active and benevolent 
intelligence in the universe, has poured floods of blessedness 
through his intelligent dominions, beyond expression or com- 
prehension great; and that this river of pleasure, flowing 
from the tlirone of God and the Lamb, will never fail or bo 
limited by drought, but will roll on forever, with broader, 
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deeper tide, and sweeter jo^a, and louder praises to Him that 
Bitteth upon the throne, working forever all things according 
to the counsel of his will. 

Should the existence of any of his subjects become their 
calamity, it will become such through their own perversion of 
Ills wisdom and goodness, against the entire moral influence of 
Lis law and Gospel and government. 

Such are the decrees of God — the God that made us and 
)ireserveil us, and hath given his Son to die for as, and his 
AVoiil and S[»rit to save us, if we do not resist, and quench 
tlicir influence. And in this view of the subject, euch of us 
ujuy say, How precious have been thy thoughts concerning 
UiC, oh God! how great is the sum of them! If I should 
count them, they ai*e more than I can number. O that men 
would praise the Loi*d for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men ! 

Having now defined and illustrated the decrees of God, the 
way is prej>arcd to state and answer some of the various objec- 
tions which, in all time, have 1)een urgal against them : and, 

1. It is objecteil, that if God has decreed wliatsocver comes 
to pass, there can be no such thing as free agency and 
uccountability. 

Answer : That depends on what God has decreed. If ho 
decreed to make man a machine, then, as he worketh all 
things a(\cr the counsel of his own will, doubtless he has done 
80, and man is a macliino, and not a free agent. But, if ho 
decreed to make man a free, accountable agent, then, doubt- 
less, he saw that ho could do it, and saw it to bo wisest 
and best to do it, and desired to do it, and determined to do 
it, and has done it; and man, by the execution of God's 
decree, is made a free, accountable agent. 

If a skilful artisan, with adetiuato power and skill, deter- 
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mines to make a inratch, ire do not expect ho will maico a atcam- 
onglne instead of a watch; or that to all appearance ho will 
construct a watch, but put in a broken spring, or so mbplace 
the nvheels that it could not move, like the machine for per- 
petual motion, which had no defect but that it would not go. 

No one thinks that, if God decreed to make a stone, he 
would create a seri>cut. And if God has foreordained to 
croate, as his noblest work, rational, social, accountable 
beings, commencing beyond the reach of thought, and rolling 
tho tide of blessedness through eternity, why should it bo, ' 
that, instead of this, he has created unthinking machines, or 
irrational animals 7 Did he not understand the limits of pos- 
sibility, and the resources of his i)ower, and the dictates of his 
wisdom and Ijcnevolcnce ? Every attribute of God, then, 
stands as a voucher that he has not changed his counsel, or 
marred his work by creating a fiitality where he intended to 
create free agency. 

Objection 2. But, at any rate, it is said, the doctrines 
of God's decrees and man's free agency are a mystery : they 
never have been reconcilcil, and never will be. 

Answer : If they are a mystery, then you do not know 
that they are contradictory; and if they never have been 
reconciled and never will 1)0, then you may safely let them 
alone, and attend to those things which belong to your peace 
which are rcvcided, and wliich you do understand. 

But tho decrees of God and man's free agency aro not a 
mystery; they aro two intelligible revealed facts. God 
has decreed to create free agents as his most wise and 
benevolent work, and to maintain free agency forever by tho 
administration of perfect laws perfectly administered. But 
the moral government of God by laws und motives is no 
more coercivo than family govermuent, or a civil republican 
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government Parents form purpoi^cs cohceming the char- 
acter and conduct of their children, and often Becure their 
execution by the wise and benevolent administration of judi- 
cious laws, without at all destroying their free agency, but, 
on the contrary, securing the needed and healthful exercise 
of it, by training them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. The constitution and laws and administration 
of our national government diversify endlessly the exercises 
of our free agency, but never destroy it. On the contrary, 
it is the laws and moral government of the family, and tlio 
state, and the nation, which stand between anarchy and des- 
potism. And cannot God, as well as man, administer a moi'ol 
government of institutions and laws, without destroying free 
agency ? It is true that a government of irresistible omnipo- 
tence has never been reconciled with free accountable agency. 
But a moral government of institutions and laws has never 
been reconciled with free agency, only because there has never 
been the shadow of a contnidiction to be reconciled. 

OBJECTION 3. Dut it is said, God must have foreseen all 
the actions of his creatures; and therefore they cannot but do 
just as he foresaw they would do. 

Answer : The foreknowledge of God is not the cause of 
human actions, and is not that wliich makes them certain. 
Men may foresee what their fellow-men in given circum- 
stances will do, but that does not compel them to do it ; and 
God's foreknowledge that a man will commit murder no 
more makes it necessary than my seeing it beforehand. The 
Congress of the United Stiites, when they make laws touching 
finance, agi-iculture, and commerce, foresee in many respects 
how men will act under them. But their foreknowledge does 
not destroy the freeness of the foreseen action, or make it irre- 
sistibly certain ; and no i:.o!'o does the foreknowledge of God, 

25- 
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Besides, God*8 knowledge is according to truth ; and inas- 
much as ho decreed to make men free agents, and knows that 
he has done so, he foresaw their actions as the actions of free 
agents, and not as the actions of machines, or the results of 
necessity. 

Objection 4. But, it is said, if God has foreordained 
'wlmtsoever comes to pass, then at least all actions are certain; 
and if certain, cannot be avoided ; and men cannot be free 
and accountable. 

Answer: The objection assumes that, in order to free 
agency and accountability, all the actions of free agents must 
bo uncertain. But docs not God from eternity know what 
he himself will do 7 — and docs that destroy his freedom and 
desert of praise 7 — and is not the obedience of saints and 
angels certain, — and is it, therefore, not voluntary and praise- 
worthy 7 — Do not all wise men lay out their work, and 
know beforehand what they will do, — and does this destroy, 
their free agency, or make them machines 7 

But, if the certainty of an action excludes free agency and 
induces fatality, the foreknowledge of every man, as to what 
he will do, for an hour before he does iV, destroys his freedom 
OS really as the eternal foreknowledge of God destroys it ; and, 
to secure free agency to Gml. angels, or men, it becomes indis- 
pensable that they all should act without any plan or knowl- 
edge of what they will do, even a moment before they do it, 
— constituting a universe of minds perfectly ignorant of 
■whatever they will do, until it comes to pass. 

Then it would seem to follow, that, if a man has been 
honest all his life, and tlio merchants and mechanics have all 
found him honest in his dealing's with them, for forty years, 
he has, in the judgment of all, niado his honesty so certain as 
completely to destroy his virtue, and even his free agency and 
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desert of good or evil. It is the gloiy of God that he is freely 
and immutably gooil ; of his angels, that they will freely and 
forever obey him ; and on earth, the more certain it is that 
a man >vill cleave to the ways of truth and rectitude, the 
higher his estimation, — while the more certain a man is to lie, 
and steal, and swear falsely, the deeper tho condemnation and 
disgrace which come ui)on him. Does a man become a ma- 
chine, whoso certainty of honest dealing commands uni\'ersal 
confidence ; and is he only to bo canonized as a free agent and 
a virtuous man, Avhosc eternal alternations of honesty and 
knavery are such that no mortal ean tell what he will do ? 

Whether the certainty of action destroys free agency, 
depends on %cho muhes the vcrtainty^ and how it is made. 
If God makes it by irresistible omnipotence, it excludes 
accountability. But if the free agent, in the regular exercise 
of all tho powers of a free agent, under the perfect laws and 
administration of God, chooses and acts, the choice and the 
action, though certain, are his own. He makes the certainty. 

It was certain to the mind of God that you would be present 
here this evening. Were you forced to come 7 Could you 
not have stayeil away ? Did you not come freely ? Then 
you know experimentally that certainty and free agency are 
consistent, and that it is you, and not God, who make tho 
ccrtiiinty which he foresees. 

I ask one of you to lift your hand. Do you not feel that 
you are fully able to do it 7 Do you not feel that you are just 
as able to let it alone 7 AVhichever you do, you will exercise 
a conscious free agency. But it is im|)ossiblo to do lx>th, and 
God sees which you will do, and your free agency therein. 

OnJKCTiox r>. But GiA executes his decrees, lie brings 
to puss, by a resistlesM, inexorable onuiijKitence, what his hand 
and counsel have determineJ. 
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Prove this, and you have gained your point If God com* 
peli volition and action, man is not a free agent, and account- 
able for his decils. 

But assertion is notliingj and nrhcre is the evidence of 
God*s coercive i)Owcr, in the production of choice and action 7 
Has anyone seen this coercive action of Onmipotence? Has 
any one felt the irresistible coercion, or seen the apparatus 
with which he manufactures volition in a man, as men sift 
shot from the lofty tower ? 

Odjection C. If Go<l has foreordained whatsoever comes 
to pass, then is he the author of sin. 

Answer : If God creates free agents, and places them under 
his perfect moral government, and brings the influence of his 
law, Gosjxjl, and providence, to restrain them from sin, and 
allure them to obeilience, then is he not the author of sin, 
though his 8u))jects sliould transgress. Parents whose chil- 
dren jwrvert the influence of their excellent character and 
faithful government are not the authoi*s of their children's 
sin; and govermnents which prohibit treason, wliich still 
comes to pass, in dpix>sition to the whole influence of their 
benign and faithful administration, are not the authors of 
treason. 

Objection 7. It is said that motives act upon the mind 
mechanically, and have the sixmo relation to volition tlrnt 
natural causes have to their eflects. 

AVhat is a motive ? It is some gootl ofiered to our accept- 
ance, or evil to be avoided ; but what resemblance is there 
between the acceptance of oftereil pleasure, mid the smell of a 
rose, or the tjistc of an apple, or driving a nail with a ham- 
mer, or splitting a log with l>eetlo and weilge, or raising a 
building with the screw, or hoisting the mainsail of a ship 
with the tickle, or prying a rock up with fulcrum and lever I 
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Did any one ever find himself split in twain, or screwed up, 
or hobted, or pried up, by motive, or driven without will or 
against will ? 

Motives do not act mechanically on the mind ; they are 
merely the occasions of choice, in the view of which mind 
makes its diversified elections, and without wliich it could not 
act freely at all. For who could choose where there is no 
olycct of choice before the mind 1 

It lias been alleged in evidence of physical coercion, that 
men in the same circumstances act alike, as uniformly as nat- 
unil causes proiluce the same effect in the same circumstimces. 
But it is just as consistent with fi-ce agency, that men in 
the same cii-cumstances, and in view of the same motives, 
should choose alike, as that they should differ. Offer a bribe 
to a thousand honest and honorable men to betniy their 
country, and they would all act freely, and act alike ; offer 
the same to a thousiind unprincipled desperadoes, and t/tet/ 
will act freely, and will act alike. But we need not spend 
time to disprove that which is disproved by the eternal 
jmrpose of God to create an intelligent universe of freo 
agents, to 1x> governed by perfect laws, perfectly administered, 
for the manifestation of his benevolence, and the happiness 
of his subjects. 

But, to settle the matter, let us lift the veil, and see and 
examine what the influences are by which God administers 
his moral government. Indubit;ibly they are all compre- 
hended in the moral law, the Gospel, the providence of 
God, and the influence of his Spirit, including the rewards 
of obedience and the penalties of transgression. But docs 
the moral law compel men to sin 7 It requires them to love 
the Lord their God with all their heart, and mind, and soul, 
and strength; and their neighbor m themselves. And tho 
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motives are, an immortality of the most perfect blessedneitt, 
or of corresponding evil, the fruit of disobedience. And do 
these precepts and these superlative motives, all concurring to 
secure obedience and deter from sin, compel men to sini 
Their <)ntiro influence is tlio other way, — to restrain from siu; 
and were ;^ nut that rebellion actually prevails, we might 
be tempted to think disobedience. against such motives impos« 
Bible. And it is not by them that men are forced to sin, but 
the power of a desperate free agency of self-destruction, that 
triumphs over them. It might just as well be said that 
the attraction of gravitation dissociates and scatters the plan- 
etary system from their parent sun, as that the motives of 
eternal life and eternal death compel men to withdraw from 
the attractions of divine excellence and joy, and, as wandering 
stai-s, to roll in blacknessof darkness through interminable woe. 

Does the Gospel, then, compel men to sin 'J Certainly 
its motives arc greater than those of mere law, — the greatest 
in the universe of God, awanling to obedience greater bless- 
edness, and to transgression greater sufferings ; and in the 
Gospel, God the Father, with paternal importunity, com- 
mands and entreats men to re[>ent, — and God the Saviour 
invites and entreats, and when they demur expostuhites, and 
when they have sinnctl away their day of graee weeps over 
tliem. And does this love of the Saviour, which passes 
knowledge, force them to sin l 

The Pix)vidence of Gpd is the administration of motives, in 
the form of mercies and afllictions. But knowest thou not, 
man, that the goodness of God does not consti*ain thee 
to sin, but leadeth — tendcth — to repentance 1 and that 
afflictions are the rod of paternal discipline, made necessary 
by incorrigible wickedness, and employed as among the last 
remedieSi by merciful Heaven ? 
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Do the strivings of the Spirit deter men from obedieneo, 
and compel them to sin 1 Hia strivings are all just the other 
tray, and the influence he employs is that of the law, and the 
Oospcl, and the discipline of mercies and afflictions, in the 
providence of God. Ami it mifi;ht as well be said that all 
the rivers in creation arc confprf/ed Inj the attraction of 
gravity to run up-hill^ as that (Joflj by his law, or Gospel^ 
or providence^ or Spirit, compels men to sin, 

Odjection 8. I did not make myself, — God made me 
such as I am. 

But is sclf-crcation essential to accountability 1 And aro 
none accountable but those who made themselves ? Then, 
who is a free accountable ngent 7 Not God, surely, for ho 
did not create himself. Not angels, nor men, nor devils, for 
none of these made themselves ; and, if sclf-crcation is essen- 
tial to free agency, there is no such thing, — never was and 
never will be. For how is a non-existent agent to commence 
the work of creating himself before ho exists? — nothing 
begin to energize to create something, and so great a sonic- 
thing as mind, free, accountable, and immortal ? 

Moreover, are you sure that your constitutional powers of 
mind and body are entirely such as God made them 1 Has 
no adverse variation come upon them, through the medium of 
temptation, by the consent of your evil and deceitful heart? 

What perversion is there of constitutional powers in infancy 
and in early childhood ? How few arc the aberrations com- 
pared with thoso of early youth, and these compared with 
riper manhood! 

It has been said that the perversion of our constitutional 
powers is occasioned by the earlier development of the pas- 
sions and appetites, before reason and judgment and con- 
science have laid their hand upon the helm, amid the perils 
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of inozporicnccil navigation. But the fact is pthorwise. The 
Yrisdom and goodness of God are eminentlj manifest in prepar- 
ing the young voyager for the perils of life, mrbcn passion and 
appetite make their insurrection and onset. The family is 
prepared for their safe retreat, where protracted dependence 
on {xireutal care inspires afTection and fidelity on the ono 
part, and obedience on the other. The susceptibility also of 
childhooil fuvora the work of early government, and deep and 
lasting impressions, and })0werful associations and habits of 
virtuous nature, and renders even discipline and self-govern- 
ment easy and pennancnt, which in riper age might be impos- 
sible and unavailing. 

The early intercourse of parents and children in the family 
aflbrds frequent and long-continued oi)i)ortunities to instruct 
and form the pliant and suscei)tible minds of children. 

So, also, the disposition of young children to place implicit 
confidence in their parents, gives them a great ascendency, 
aiid blessed opportunities for the work of instruction and 
impression ; and so great is it, that the fulfilment of parental 
duty, through the course of instruction and government which 
God has appointed in the family, would lead us to antic- 
ipate early the era of their conversion, rather than the insur- 
reetioum-y triumph of appetite and passion. Moreover, the 
distinctions of right and wrong, and reason, and conscience, 
gain a powerful ascendency during the period of family disci- 
pline, before the dangerous passions and appetites become the 
sources of temptation and danger. Usually, during the fii*st 
twelve years of childhood, all those storms of passion and 
appetite sleep, which afterwards wreck so many youthful 
navigators. Instead of being, therefore, the period of pre- 
mature temptation and ruin, the morning of our day is the 
most clear, mild, even, and munificent, of divine and parental 
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care. It ia ft (act, that the best and most powerful and abiding 
impressions are made then ; the foundations of future princi- 
ple and efficacious habits ; the Tandmarks which the floods do 
not sweep away ; the cords which, when winds and waves 
beat, hohl the ship, and bring it into port. Instead, there- 
fore, of childhood and youth being the corrupting ago, and 
a constitutional work of God, it is the conservatory, forming 
age, without which the exi)ericnce of subsequent life will be a 
universal shipwreck. 

But you follow natui*e, you say. And what is the naturo 
which you follow? God is a very large portion of nature, and 
your relation to him, as your Creator, the upholder of your 
beiug, the author of all your blessings for the present and the 
future life. Do you follow Ilim 7 Do you recognize and fill 
up the relations in whicli you stand to him } Do you lovo 
hiui, and Jesus Christ whom ho hath sent, which is lifo 
eternal 7 Do. you love yourself, and observe the various 
laws of your own nature 7 Do you hecil duly the laws of 
nature around you, and never, by their perversion, make them 
tlic instruments of ruin to yourself? If you .do this, you aro 
a healthy, happy, holy man, — otherwise, you are much mis- 
taken in supposing you follow nature. 

OuJECTiox 9. It is said that the decrees of God imply 
the immutability of the laws of nature, and supersede the 
cflieuey of pmyer, and the use of means for pci*sonal or 
national safety ; and that prayer and fasting, to avert per- 
Bonal or public calamities, are of no more avail to that end, 
than they are to suspend the attraction of gravity. 

This is an objection published in a newspa^KT in Boston, in 
consequence of a recommendation by Congress of a day of 
fasting and prayer, with reference to the commencement of 
cholera in several of our cities. 

26 
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My answer (which, at my request, was pablishod in the 
newspaper at the time) is. as follows : 

The objection belongs to a Turkish and not a Christian 
philosophy. It is a Turkish way of abolishing fear and 
obtaining tranquillity in danger, to persuade men that 
their iate is so immutably fixed that there is no hope of 
change even from God; — that he has constructed the 
liondci-ous machine, adjusted its wheels, hung on its weights, 
swung the pendulum, and turned his back upon it, and 
his ear from the cry of the hapless millions who fall in 
the course of its bloody track. To my mind, this is a terrible 
philosophy, and this a horrible world to live in, whore pmyers, 
and hojxjs in God's mercy, the last recourse of the impotent 
and guilty, are cut off by the shears of an inexorable fate. It 
is a philosophy, also, which virtually subverts the moral gov- 
ernment of God over nations, and the interposition of a par- 
ticular providence, to meet, in answer to prayer, the exigencies 
of individuals, families, and nations. 

The reality of the divine moral government over nations is 
inscViknl on every page of history in the Bible, ond its neces- 
eity to restrain men from sin has been fearfully attested by 
the animalism, and anarchy, and ferocity, which rolled the 
wave of desolation over the nation which denied God's being, 
and blotted out his Sabbath, and burnt the Bible, and wrote 
over the gates of their burying-grounds that death is an 
eternal sleep. That, heretofore, God has employed physical 
causes as motives in the administration of his moral govern- 
nient, is as certain as the records of his Word. Cold and heat, 
day and night, summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
peace and war, sickness and health, have been employed by 
Heaven as motives to obedience and restraints from sin ; and 
do operate to diversify indefinitely and continually the moral 
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inflttenoe under which all the millions of mankind act and 
form their characters. Now, is all this endless variety of 
moral influence, with which physical laws are clothed, wholly 
unmodified by the wise and merciful interposition of a partic- 
ular providence ? Is all this extent and variety of motivC| 
which brings home to the bosom of every free agent on earth 
three-fourths of those influences which decide his action and 
character, hung on one great wheel, whose constant turn- 
ing brings them round so as rightly to divide, and wisely to 
apply to each subject, his portion of moral influence ir due 
season ? AH the laAra of nature march right on, without vari- 
ation in themselves, or shadow of turning ; but the shades of 
human character and conduct are so innumerable and con- 
Btiuitly changing, that the laws of nature could not nit, ono 
time in a thousand, nor one time in millions, the complex 
moral changes in a city, a nation, or a world. You might as 
well fix all the guns of creation in one direction, to hit all the 
birds in creation, that in all directions travel the air. If this 
were possible to God, to men it docs not apj)car a very proba- 
ble theory of the manner in which God actually administers 
hi.s special moral government, and can scarcely fail to disarm 
the providence of God of its entire jiower as a moral adminis- 
tration. But, suppose the ever wakeful supervision of Heaven,, 
instead of this great wheel, watching with tireless benevolence 
over the concerns of every individual and nation : in whom all 
live, and move, and have their being, and on whom they wait to 
receive their meat in due season ; from whose warm heart and 
open hand, by the ministry of his agents, comcth every good 
and perfect gift ; who made the laws of nature to produce 
their results, by the modifying influence of his power, and 
wisdom, and benevolence in moral government, and not to 
make a splendid display of mere mechanical ingeuuityi but 
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like his law in tho hand o( a mediator, to bo employed, for 
puqiosea of judgment and mercy, in the government and 
nilcmption of a sinful ^vorld. Then wliy should not tho 
application of these laws vary as the character and conduct of 
hii» subjects under their administration vary? The ^vholo 
ap)iarent difRculty is crentcMl by supi)Osing that God made tho 
la^\s of nature for a splendid, high, and dreadful immutability, 
utterly inconsistent with the variations and uses demanded 
by a moral government. But if a moral government \N'as tho 
primary and original design, and the foundations of tho 
cai*th were laid, and the heavens spread abroad, and tho 
atmosphere poured out, and all material agents formed, as 
sulK)nlinate in the hand of (lod to this design ; why, then tho 
various and modified uses of those laws, by Heaven, for punish- 
ment or protection, gi'nduated by the conduct and character of 
lus subjects, no more imply a change of these laws, than tho 
farmer's various applications of the implements of imsbandry 
imply a change in his plans of agriculture, or in tho laws of 
earth. To change the hiws of nature, their attributes must 
bo ehangeil, or they must be applied to uses for which they 
vrere not made. To eniploy .fire for puriX)ses of frost, poison 
for nutrition, water for respiration; and tho solid earth for 
navigation, and tho ocean for purposes of agriculture, would 
Ik) to change the laws of nature ; but to use these elements for 
indefinitely various and diflerent purposes, as the wisdom of 
God may indicate, in tho maimer most efficacious for the moral 
government of nations, implies no change of plan or law, except 
on the gratuitous assumption that these laws were made only 
for the ])urposes of a stately immutability, and that God pre- 
ferred to administer his moral government by a comprehensivo 
mechanism, rather than by tho mcxlifying influences of his 
continual wise and benevolent supervision. 
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I now beg leave to say that this supposed immntabiiity of 
nature's laws, so as never to be suspended, or accommodated 
to purposes of moral government, is, in my apprehension, a 
mere assumption, wholly unsupported by evidence. 

If it can be shown that their immutability will bring out 
tlie best results, then, doubtless, they are immutable. But is 
it ([uite logical to take this for granted 1 And where is the 
cviilencc of the fact 7 How does it appear that the most per- 
fect system may not Ije one, and is not one, in which the great 
laws of nature shall be sufiicieutly uniform in their operation 
for all the general purposes of science and ex}K'riehce, and yet 
be liable to such suspension, or variation, and application, as 
shall afibixl evidence of a divine interposition, and the means 
of authenticating the communications of the divine will, and 
demonstrating the continuance of God at the helm both of 
his natuml and moral governments ? Are not miracles — the 
great seal of Heaven, which none can counterfeit, to authenti- 
cate divine conmiunications; and, if need be, to display the 
presence and agency of God among his unbelieving and 
mutinous subjects — just as important in their place and for 
tliat ptirticular purpose, ns the benign stability of nature's 
laws in other cases? If there were not a general uniformity of 
nature*s laws, miracles and judgments would have no signifl- 
cancy; and if there Avcre a strict immutability, tlrey would 
have no place : while general uniformity and occasional inno- 
vation meet precisely all the great exigencies of the provi- 
dential government of God for the ultimate moral renovation 
of the earth. 

Hume has asserted that any innovation upon the laws of 
nature is contrary to all experience ; but he had not lived in 
all time and everywhere, and how did he ascertain what had 
l)een the jutst univei*pal experience of the whole world ? He 

2G* 
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could Icaro it only from history, iN'hilo thero is not in any 
nation a history, fabulous or inspiral, ^vhich docs not attest 
the existence of some supernatural interposition. K ho meant 
only, contrary to his own exjx^rience, that would no more prove 
universal immutability of nature*s laws than tho experienco 
of tho torrid zono would disprove tho existence of ico in tho 
frigid. 

I have only to add, that the philosophy of the immutability 
of tlw) physical laws of the universe, as unuflcctcd by humiui 
guilt, or i>cnitcnce and prayer, and the various exigencies of 
the divine moral government, seems to mo entirely unscrip- 
tural. I do not mean that all who have adopted it are infi- 
dels ; for it is a si^'cious philosophy, all of whose relations 
and bearings are not immediately perceived. But I- do mean 
that it is in my view wholly and irreconcilaldy adverse to tho 
entire testimony of the IMble ; so that no man can bo a full 
and consistent believer in the inspiration of tho Bible, and at 
tho same time a disciple of this philosophy. 

According to the Bible, the govcnmicnt of God over nations 
is a moral government, universal und entire ; and his dominion 
' over the material world, in tho administration of a particular 
jirovidcnce, accommodated to tho purposes of moml govern- 
ment, and diversified according to tho exigencies created by 
the character and deeds of his subjects, for punishment to tho 
incorrigible, and for purposes of foi-bearanco and forgiveness 
to those who break off their sins, and turn to God, is 
announced and rejx^ated with ccpial clearness and frequency 
on the sacred page. All the great laws of nature aro tho 
ministers of his court, — the body-guard of his throne, — to 
check rebellion, and keep kick his mutinous subjects from 
presumptuous wickeilness, as well as to encamp around about 
those that fear him. and Itear messages of mercy to him that 
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18 poor and of a contrite spirit, and trcmblcth at his word. 
IIo sends rain or drought, mildew and murrain, and pesti- 
lence and famine. Let it not be said that all of this is poetry, 
or allegory, or Jewish philosophy. It is poetry inspired of 
Heaven, and philosopliy taught of God, which holy men of 
old spake and recoixled, as the Holy Ghost gave them utter- 
uncc. It is true that, in the Jewisli nation, for the purpose of 
sjKJcial effect in the protection of the religion and worship of 
Jehovah against the encix)achinents of idolatry, the principlo 
of temporal rewaixls and punishiuonts according to character 
and decils was rendered more cmphatical than it could have 
been by the regular coui*se of the laws of nature, unattended 
by miraculous inter|X).sitions. But the same general prin- 
ciple is recognized as extending to all nations. The eigh- 
teenth chapter of Jeremiah might suffice to prove this. But 
ivhoevor reads the prophecies, and profane history, will find in 
tlic one predicted visitations uix>n nations acconling to char- 
acter and deeds, and in the other the record of their literal 
fulfilment. And whoever will sit down at the feet of Christ 
may hear from his lips that God clothes the gnujs, feeds the 
ravens, armys in beauty the lily, numbers the haii-s of our 
head, and notes the fall of tlie sparrow. 

I should not have troubled you with this communication, if 
I had not regarded the ])hilo30phy which I oppose as subver- 
sive not only of the Bible, but of the doctrine of the providen- 
tial government of God, which gives force to admonition, and 
ho|)e to reformation and humiliation and prayer. Upon tho 
necessity and power of a retributive providence to purposes of 
national morality, I need not amplify. It appalls the hardened 
sceptic. It cools the delirious fever of worldliness, and tames 
the madness of passion, and puts out for a time tho fire of 
ambition. It rouses tho thoughtless to consideration, and 
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sends its terrific notes of loud admonition into high places 
of voluptuous guilt, us well as the low places of vulgar vice, 
wl^ilo in tliick showers, and with deadly aim, its arrows fall 
upon the retreats of crime. And it carries into all ranks 
and orders of society a deep and all-jDervading sense of abso- 
lute dei^tendenco upon God. When mists wliich no man can 
dissipate gather alxtut the sun, and his rays fall cold and 
|)Owcrlcss ujwn the earth — wlien the wind, with steady 
breath, for months, blows contaniiiuited atmosphere across the 
Atlantic — when the destroying; angel has passed the high- 
ways of nations and the burriei-s of the north, and has 
received his commission and commenced his work in the great 
cities of our land, — who docs not feel that it is time to pro- 
claim a fast, and to convoke the pco))lo to acknowledge the 
hand of God, and to put away all evil-doing, and su[)pU* 
cate mercy of the God who sjxired Nineveh, and would have 
spared even Sodom, if there had been only ten righteous jKr- 
sons to pray for it ? — especially when the visitation finds us so 
eminently fitted for. destruction,— our Sabbath fallmg before 
cupidity, the influence of the government of God before infi- 
delity, and our national morality before temptation; while 
from abroad and at home masses of ignorance, and filth, and 
crime, are rising up in our cities, to mock Heaven, and servo 
as the conductors of his burning iinlignation. 

To the preceding argument, wo adil, that the particular pro- 
vidential government of Go<l, in answer to prayer, corresponds 
with the natund feelings of all men, and constitutes between 
this world of sin and a merciful God more noble and more 
blessed relations than can possibly be maintiiined by a govern- 
ment of immutable eternal laws. 

If, some six thousand years ago, God put in order, on the 
stereotyjKtl chart of nature's laws, the ciires and sorrows 
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which betide each individual, with their corresponding sup- 
ports and deliverances or punishments, according to our 
character and deeds ; making no provision for special inter- 
positions of his providence in answer to the prayers of his 
children ; then, with a tenacious memorj, and keen vision, 
and strong faith, we might, amid clouds and darkness, thread 
our way upward through nature's works to nature's God. 

But this view of the subject would throw us back an 
immeasurable distance from God, our father and benefactor,— 
like the sun, invisible to the miked eye, and seen only by tho 
telesco|)e in the depths of space. It is what God has dono 
once, ages ago, and by one act and by one impulse of his 
heart ; and then tho system moves on by the energy of that 
one immutable will. No bow of hope appears upon the bosom 
of the dark and distant cloud, and no paternal smile illumines 
it, and no warm heart opens the 1)0untiful hand in tho dispen- 
sation of mercies now every morning and fresh every evening. 
It is a cheerless and dark philosophy in a frozen world. . 

Our greatest difficulty in sorrow is darkness of mind; and 
fear, from a sense of sin, and dim apprehensions concerning 
God, — an unrcalizing state of mind, — the veil upon the heart. 
But a world made and governed once for all, by laws which 
God has stamped on matter, is poorly calculated to overcome 
this malady ; and would rather strengthen unbelief, and extin- 
guish hope. AVhile the system in which these laws are tho 
instruments of his ixjwer, and the high ministers of his courti 
the all-surrounding agents by whom he flies to our relief, 
bring him with intense illumination into his own world. — 
" The Lord, tho Lord Gotl, merciful and gracious, lung suf- 
fering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
tliousanda, Ibrgiving iniquity and transgression and sin." — 
This fills the world witli his presence, not as a non-resident 
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occasional visitant, but with liis benignant eye constantly npon 
us, and his car open to our cry ; and sets the Lord always 
before us, on our right hand and on our left. 

The government of the world in answer to prayer is emi- 
nently culculutcil to restrain from sin, and give energy to the 
law and the Gospel of Goil. 

The effect of bestowing paixlon and blessings, unasked, 
upon a world of rebels, would be to create stupidity, and pre- 
sumptuous expectations of impunity in sin. 'What if par- 
don were sent after thieves and robbers, and obtruded uix)n 
them unsought, — would it not encourage fraud and rob- 
bery, by the wcll-su:itaineil hojics of impunity 1 Do not 
personal reformation and the public safety demand that men 
should feel their guilt und danger, and repent, and reform, 
and 8U[)plicate the meix;y of God, und receive panlon 
through faith in the atoning blood and righteousness of 
Christ) 

The exigencies of temptation, also, are often as perilous to 
our souls, and as disproportioned to our strength, as the 
power of tlio elements is to our frail bodies. AVhut, then, shall 
we do, when assailed by temptation 1 Have wo no resource 
but the laws of nature? — Then are wo undone. For these 
may bo the .very laws we have broken, and ineludo the penal- 
ties which we have incurred. And since they act upon our 
own perverted nature, they give potency to temptation, with 
no resources to sustain us under it. For to maintain its power 
without punishment, or to punish and yet reclaim, is what the 
law cannot do. 

Have we, then, no resources in prayer ? — * but, when the 
tide comes in, must we be swept before it, and wait for its ebb, 
when it turns ? Alas ! before the flood turns, wo are wrecked, 
and by its ebb shall be stranded and lost We need, in the 
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varieties and floods of temptation, a present help, which tbo 
hiws of nature do not possess, and God only can afford. In 
the %'ery acme of our danger, if prayer may not avail, we arc 
without hope. But we have a Saviour who can be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities ; and who, having himself 
been tempted, is able and willing to succor them that are 
tempted. 

A providential moral government, administered with refer- 
ence to prayer, is eflScicnt, beyond all others, in producing 
hope and enterprise. It includes the pressure of necessity, 
and a sense of impotency, associated with earnest desire, and 
the cheering influence of ho|)c in God. 

But take away the last, and you substitute the impotency 
of blank desp;nr. For prayer is always for aid where human 
cflbrts are unavailing ; but environ the mind with danger, and 
fill it with intense desire of esea|)e, and cut off the hope of 
divine aid, and you create the sullen, stupid inaction of tho 
Bailor in the storm, when all ho})e that he shall be saved is 
taken away. But, desire and impotency, coupled with hope, 
coiLstitute the most i)Owerful spring of action which can bo 
applied to mind in distress. 

Again, since God is wise and good, wo should expect that 
ho would provide, in this world of error and lies, somo 
adequate means of finding out the truth. But wo witness 
and experience the imbecility of reason and philosophy to 
settle and satisfy tho mind: and tho laws of nature give no 
response to the inquiry, What is truth] But has God left 
us to grape in total darkness ? Is thei*e no remedy but spec- 
ulation, — ever learning, but never coming to the knowledge 
of the truth'} If God does not hear pmyer, there is no 
remedy. 

But, for such a one it is written, in letters of fire, upon 
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the inspired pogo: "If any man laclovisdoni, let him ask 
of God, that givcth to all men liljcrally and upbraideth not, 
and it shall be given him. l>ut let him ask in fuith, notliing 
wavering. For he that wavcreth is like a wave of the sea, 
driven with the wind and tossed." Do the laws of nature, 
in their onwani march, give such responses ] 

This dependence ujiou God, as answering prayer, moreover, 
renders us sincere and diligent and faithful in our researches. 
Cy nature the heart is deceitful; and prejudice and appetite 
and piLssiou bias the judgment, and often men think they ore 
candid, when, in fact, they arc deeply prejudiced, and iwrtina- 
ciously opi)osed to the truth. But when a man goes alono 
before his Maker to pray that IIo will grant him wisdom to 
know the truth, the resiK)nsibilitie3 of honesty,, and sin- 
cerity, and candor, and faithfulness, are pressed upon him, 
with a jx)wer as nearly unevadable as possible, and ho has 
the best prospects of divine guidance. 

We should exi>cct, also, from the wisdom and goodness of 
God, that he would administer his providence in such a man- 
ner as would create the deepest sense of dependence, and a 
living, unwaning gi-atitude for benefits received. But the 
blessings of Providence bestowed on us, the results of a 
general divine benevolence, by the agency of general laws, do 
not affect us as do those blessings which imply a present per- 
sonal interest, and a kind attention to our necessities. Man 
is 80 constitutcHi, tliat experimental knowledge is, of all 
knowledge, the most real, im{)ressive, and efficacious. 

Let a man, without any sense of hunger, be told tlmt his 
system demands nutrition daily, and that God supplies it 
insensibly, or that he is sick, without any j)erceptibn of weak- 
ness or pain. — No evidence of tliis kind would make him 
feel the reahty and value of the divine benefactions, liko 
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meeting ih^feli demands of hunger, and staying the ravages 
ot painful disease, and that in answer to prayer. 

It is by vants multiplied and felt, and made known to God 
by prayer, and providentially answered, that a fresh and inspir- 
ing intercourse is kept up between ourselves and God. The 
gratitude wliich attends the blessings of education, the protec- 
tion of law, and even the atiuospliero we breathe, as well as 
the light that guides and cheers us, is faint, coitjpared with 
that which is awarded to the man who steps forth to save Ids 
country, in cases of cnicrgency or danger. The child, whose 
wants are anticipated by parental kindness, suiiei'scding tho 
necessity of as/cinfff is usually a cold-hearted, unthankful, 
undutiful child. 

You cannot make common providential blessings produce 
tho effects of siiecial favors ; nor do tho cold results of general 
laws make the same impression as the kind care of a heavenly 
Father, who watches over us, and averts danger, and supplies 
our wants in answer to prayer. 

Lulccd, there would seem to be no possible way in which 
tlie intercourse of sinful subjects with their lawgiver and 
Saviour may bo secured, so honorable to God, and so profita- 
ble and delightful to the sinner, as for him to feel his wants 
daily, and daily to receive, in connection with prayer, his 
supplies from the haiid of God. 

Finally, prayer is one of the most eOicacious means of 
grace. Its ten<lencics arc powerful to repress light-minded 
giddiness, to abate tho delirium of pleasure, to silence tho din 
of business, to alleviate the distractions of care, to inspire 
thoughtfulness, and awaken anxiety, fear, and that sense of 
sin which prepares the way for godly sorrow. The subject 
is withdrawn from all earthly scenes, to commune with his 
own heart, and with his God : his prejudices, his appetites, 

27 
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and hb passions sleep; the dreams of philosophy have fled; 
"while he kneels before his Maker, and, under the inspee- 
tion of his searching eye, makes confession of his sins, and 
spreads his wants before him, and usually is convinced of 
sin, and humbled and converted and sanctified through the 
instrumentality of prayer. 



LECTURE XIV. 

THE MEMORY OF OUR FATHERS. 
Asd H« that Ml upon the throne said. Behold, I make all thloge new. 

The history of the world is the history of haman nature 
in ruins. No state of society, which corresponds with the 
capacity of enjoyment possessed by man, or with his concep* 
t'lons and dcsiivs, has been permanent and universal. Small 
portions only of the human family have, at the same time, 
enjoyed a state of society in any considerable degree desira- 
ble ; while much the greatest part of mankind have, in all 
ages, endured the evils of biirbarism and despotism. 

It is e(|ually manifest that this unhappy condition of our 
race has not been the result of physical necessity, but of 
moral causes. The earth is as capable of sustaining a happy 
as a miserable jiopolation ; and it is the perversion of her 
resouix^es, and of the human faculties, which has made the 
misery of man so great. The human intellect has given 
proof of vigor and ingenuity sufficient to bless the world ; 
aud powerful eflbrts Iiave been made, in every age, by afflicted 
humanity, to surmount this downward bias, and rise to per- 
manent enjoyment. Egypt, in her monumental ruins, afibrds 
evidence of a high state of the arts. In Greece, a vigorous 
intellect and favoring clime thrust up fi*om the dead level 
around her a state of society comparatively cultivated and 
happy • but the sun of her prosperity blazed upon surround- 
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ing darkness, to set in a night of ages. Rome fought her 
way to dominion and civilization, and furnished specimens of 
mental vigor and finisheil culture ; but the superstructure of 
her greatness was ix?ared by the plunder of a devastated 
world. Commerce, which gave to cities a temporary emi- 
nence, elevated but little the moral condition of the multi- 
tude ; and science, wliich was restored to motlern EuroiKJ at 
the Reibnimtion, and conunerce and the arts, which have 
foUowcnl in her train, have not, to this day, diseuthralleil the 
nations. 

From these experiments so long and so hopelessly made, 
it apiwars that, in the conflict betNveen the heart and the 
intellect of man, victory has always declared on the side of 
the heart ; which has led many to conclude that the condi- 
tion of man, in respect to any universal abiding melioration, 
is ho}X'less. The l^ible throws light ujx)!! this dark destiny of 
our race. A voice from heaven announces the approach 
of help from above. ** lie that sitteth upon the throne saith, 
Behold, I make all tilings now." 

The ivnovation here announced is a moral renovation, 
which shall change the character and condition of men. It 
will not be partial in its inlluence, like the sun shining through 
clouds on favored s|Kjts ; but coextensive with the ruin. Nor 
yhall its results be national glory, which gilds only the palace, 
and cheers ordy the dwellings of the noble. It shall bring 
down the mountains, and exalt the valleys ; it shall send 
liljcrty and equality to all the dwellings of men. Nor shall 
it stop at tho fireside, or exhaust its blessings in temporal 
niercies ; — it shall enter the hidden man of the heart, and 
there destroy the jwwer which has blasted human hopes, and 
bafllcnl human efforts. Nor will tho change be transient; — it 
is the last dispensation of Heaven for the relief of this miser- 
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ablo world, and Bh&U bring glory to God in the highest and 
upon earth peace, and good will to men. 

Many have doubted whether such a renovation of the world 
will ever be accomplished ; but lie that sat upon the throne 
said, '^It is done;" — that is, it is as certain as if it had come 
to pass. 

I shall submit to your consideration, at this time, 'some of 
the reasons which justify the hopo that our nation has been 
raised up by Providence to exert an efficient instrumentality 
in this work of moml renovation. 

I observe, tlicn, that, for the accomplishment of this reno- 
vation, great changes are required in the civil and religious 
condition of nations. 

1. The monoi)oly of the soil must bo abolished. Hitherto 
the majority of mankind who have tilled the earth have been 
slaves or tenants. The soil has been owned by kings, and 
military chieftains, and nobles ; and by them rented to land- 
lords, and by these to still smaller dealers ; and by thcso 
again it has been divided and subdivided, until the majority, 
who paid the rent, have sustained, in the sweat of their brow, 
not only their own families, but three or four orders of society 
above them; while they themselves have been crushed beneath 
the weight, and have lived on the borders of stiirvation, — tho 
sickness of a week, and often of a single day, rendering them 
paupers. 

Tliis same monopoly of the soil has sent another largo class 
of the community into manufacturing establishments, to wear 
out their days in ignorance and hopeless poverty; aiiit another 
to the camp and navy, where honor and wealth await the few, 
and ignoi-anco and an early grave, the many. 

The consequence of excluding such numbers iiom the pos- 
session and healthful cultivation of the soil has been ignorance, 

27"^ 
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improvidence, reckless indiScrence, turbulence, and crime. 
Toituretl by tbeir opprcj^siona, and unrestrained by moral 
principle, they have been prejwrcd for desperate deeds. Such 
a state of society cannot be iiiade happy ; the evil is radical, 
and ©m only l)e remedied by giving a new direction to the 
physical, uiorsd, and intellectual energies of men. Wo might 
ns well band with iron the trees of the forest, and expect their 
expansion, or throw upon them in stintetl me:isure the light 
and the rain of heaven, and exj^ect their luxuriant growth, as 
to cramp the human mind by unequal institutions, and expect 
the development of its resources, in a happy sUite of society. 
Koom for action umst be uiTorded, and light must be jioured 
upon the understanding, and motive pressed \i\yon the heart. 
TSlan nmst be unshackled, and stinmlated. But, to accomplish 
this, i/te earth mual be oicnvd by those who till it. This 
will give action to industry, vigor to the Ixxly, and tone to 
the mind ; and, by the attendant blessing of Heaven, religion 
to the heart. From agriculture, stinmlated by personal 
rights, will result commerce, science, arts, liberty, and 
independence. 

As the attraction of gravity is the great principle of motion 
in the material world, so the possession of the earth in fee 
8imi)le by the cultivator is the great principle of action in the 
moi-al world. Nearly all the iK>litical evils which have afllicted 
mankind have rc.uiltcd from the unrighteous monopoly of the 
earth ; and the predicted renovation can never be accomjJished, 
until, to some extent, this monopoly has passed away, and the 
Ciirth is' exton,sivcly tilled by the independent owners of the 
soil. 

2. To eftect the moral renovation of the world, a change is 
required in tlio prevailing fonns of government. 

The monopoly of i)ower must be superseded by the sufirages 
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of freemen. While the great body of tlie people are excluded 
from all voice and influence in legislation, it is impossible to 
constitute a stite of society suck as the faculties of man allow, 
and the wonl of God predicts. While the few govern without 
resi)onsibility, they will seek their own elevation, and depress 
the multitude. Power, without responsibility, has always 
develo])ed a selfish disreganl of human ri;^lits and happiness. 
To elevate society, and bring out the human energies in a 
well-ordere^l state of things^, the mass of mankind nmst bo 
enlightened, and quahfied for self-government, and must yield 
obedience to delegjited power; for it is impossible for men 
to hire t/tf'tjisc/rcs wiseJij and sufehj govvrnal^ uithout 
kfWU'ledgc and power in their own hnndsy irhich can 
create a feeJing of resjjonsibiliti/ in those who i,»-orer/i. 

3. Beiurc the moral renovation of the world can be 
achieved, the rights of conscience must also be restored to 
man. 

Few of the millions that have peopled the earth have been 
qualified by knowledge, or perniitted by the governments under 
which tbey lived to read the Bible, and judge for themselves. 
The. nominal religions of this world have either been supported 
by governments, which, of course, have prescril>cd the creed, 
and moilelled the worship, and controlled the priesthood; 
or have been controlled and crushed by the des[X)tic power 
of the goverrnnent and priesthood united. From such a state 
of things, what better results could be expeete<l, than that 
ambitious men should Ijc exalted to the siicred ofTiee, while 
religion itself was despised and persecuted ? G overnments and 
ecck-siastics, then, must cease to . dictate what men shall 
k'licvc, and in what manner they shall worship God. The 
church must be emancii)atcd from worldly dominion, and 
enjoy that liberty wherewith Jesus Christ has made her free. 
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But is it to be expected that kinglj governments sball 
oeasei and the republican form become universal 7 I shall 
not stop now to discuss this question. I would only suggest 
the inquiry, whether monarchical governments can be sus- 
tained without a nobility and an established religion ; and 
whether these privileged orders can exist without that monop- 
oly of the soil, and of political influence, and of the rights of 
conscience, which is destructive to a religious and happy 
state of society. That governments will change their name, 
or all their ancient forms, I will not say. But that they will, 
under some form, become so far popular in their spirit as that 
the political power shall bo in the hands of the people, cannot 
be doubted. 

It has Ix'en contended that Christianity cannot exist in this 
world without the aid of religious establishments. But, with 
more truth it might be said, that, from the beginning to this 
day, it has existeil in spite of them. It took possession of the 
Boman empire in the face of a formidable establishment of 
false religion, and has survived the deadly embrace of estab- 
lishments nominally Christian ; and now, bursting from their 
alliance, finds in them the most bitter opposition to evangelical 
doctrine and vital godliness. 

To accomplish these changes in the civil and religious con- 
dition of the world, revolutions and convulsions are doubtless 
indispcusablo. The usurpation of the soil will not l)c relin- 
quished sjioutaneously, nor the chains be knocked off from the 
btxly and the mind of man by the hands which for ages have 
been employed to rivet them. He that sitteth ujwn the 
throne must overturn and overturn, Iwfore his rights and the 
rights of man will Ixj restored. Revolutions, of course, are 
predicted, such as shall veil the sun, and turn the moon into 
blood, and sliake the earth with the violence of nation da.shing 
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upon tuition; until every doflpotic government shall bo 
thrown down ; and chaos rcsumo its pristine reign, until tho 
Spirit of God shall move again upon the face of tlie dark deep, 
and bring out a new creation. This day of vengeance is no 
doubt begun, and will no doubt continue, until He that sittcth 
upon the throne shall have made all things new. 

But, to the perfection of this work, a great example is 
KHiuircd, of which the world may take knowledge, and which 
shall inspiixj hope, aiul rouse and concentrate the energies of 
man. But whore should such an experiment be madol 
Africa requires for licreclf the commiseration of tho world ; 
and in Euro{ie and Asia it would reiiuire ages to dig up the 
foundations of de.s[)oti.sm, and remove the rubbish, to prepare 
the way for such a state of society as we have described: this, 
too, will have been done in oi)jx)sition to proscription and 
organizwl resistance. There is also such a mass of unin- 
formed nund, accustomed to crouch under burdens, and so 
much is re(|uire«l to preinire it for civil lil^erty, that little 
hope remains that the old world, undirected and unstimulated 
by example, will, ever disinthrall itself. Some nation, itself 
free, is needed, to blow the trumpet and hold up tho light 
But in Engliind, though she enjoys to a great extent tho 
blessings of civil lil^rty, there is so great a monopoly of 
the soil and of power, and so much overturning is feared 
and needed, that it is only in stinteil measures, and with cir- 
cumspect policy, that hho can deal out her sympathy, and 
bold up her light. A nioro vigorous ally to liberty is needed, 
which should, with a fearless heart and powerful hand, push 
on the work. But where could such a nation be found 1 
It must have 1xh}U created, for it had no existence U))on tho 
earth three hundred years ago. Look now at tlie history 
of our fathers, and behold what God hath wrought. They 
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iTcro such a race of men as never before laid the foundations 
of nn empire, — athletic, intelligent, and pious. But how should 
ihiA portion of a nation^s population bo uprooted, and driven 
into exile 7 They were not [tcmiittcd to remain at home. In 
that age of darkness and land of bondage, they hod formed 
Bome just conceptions of civil and religious lilx^rtjr, and would 
fain have modified the civil government and the church of God 
according to the Gospel, l^ut the reformation fmm popery, 
BUix^rintendeil by govornincnt, and regulated by policy, stopped 
short of what the pious e.xpoctod and desired. The Puritans 
could not in all things conform, and were not permitted to 
dissent ; and thus they were driven into exile, and compelled 
to lay the foundations of a new empire. And now, behold 
their institutions ; such as the world needs, and, attended as 
they have been by the power of Goil, able to enlighten and 
renovate the world. They recognize the equal rights of man; 
they give the soil to the cultivator, and self-government 
and the rights of conscience to the people. Tlicy enlighten 
the hitcllect, and form the conscience, and bring the entiix) 
influence of the divine government to bear u|)on the heart. 
It was the great object of our fathers to govern men by the 
fear of the Lord ; to exhibit the precepts, apply the motives, 
and realize the dis})ositions, which the word of God inculcates 
and his spirit inspires; to imbue families, and schools, and 
towns, and states, with the wisdom from above. They had 
no projects of human device, no theories of untried efficacy. 
They hung all their hopes of civil and religious prosperity 
upon the word of God, and the efficiency of his Spirit. Nor 
was theirs the presumptuous hope of grace without works. 
It woa by trauiing men for self-government, that they ex- 
pected to make men free ; and, by becoming fellow-workers 
with God| that they expected his aid in the production of 
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ehancter ; while, by intellectual culture, and moral influence, 
and divine power, they prepared men to enjoy and perpetuate 
civil liberty. 

The law, with sleepless vigilance, watched over the family, 
the church, and the state ; and a vigorous and united public 
opinion rendered its execution certain ati efficacious. Every 
family was required to ix)ssess a Bible, every district a school, 
and every town a pastor. The law protected the Sabbath, 
and sustained the public worship of God, and punished im- 
morahty; and, with mild but effectual energy, ruled over all. 
The great excellence of these institutions is, that they are 
practical and powerful ; the people are not free in name and 
form merely, but in deed and in truth. Were all these forms 
blotted out this day, the people would still Ix; free, and other 
forms of civil freedom would arise. The governments are free 
governments, from the foundation to the top-stone, and of 
such practical ciTicacy as to make /rce men. The family, 
emb(Klying instruction and government, was itself an embryo 
cmpiro. In the sclnKd district, the ikk)j»1o were called upon to 
exercise tlicir own discretion and rights; and in the ecclesiastical 
society, to rear their place of worahip, elect their pastor, and 
provide fur his supi)ort ; and all under the protection of law. 
The towns, in their popular assemblies, discussed their local 
interests, and administered their own concerns. In these 
originated the legislature, and from the legislature emanated 
the courts of justice. In the States, as they are now organ- 
ized in a nation, all which is local and peculiar is superin- 
tended with a minuteness and efficacy which no consolidated 
government could possibly accomplish. The people have only 
to ascertain tvom experience what their convenience or interest 
demands, and their wish becomes a law; and still, in the 
national government, there. la all the comprehension of plan, 
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and power of resource, and unity of action, vrhich are required 
for the highest degree of national energy and prosperity. 

It has been doubted whether a republic so extensive as oun 
can be held together and efficiently governed. But whero 
State organizations remain, and intellectual and moral influ- 
ence is maintained, and the habitual exercise of civil and 
religious liberty from the family upward, we see not why a 
republic may not be extended indefinitely, and still be the 
strongest and most efTcctive government in the world. 

The origin and history of our nation ai*e indicative of some 
great design to be accomplished by it. It is a history of 
perils and deliverances, and of strength ordained out of weak- 
ness. The wai-s with the savage tribes, and with the French, 
and at last with the English, protracted expense and toil 
nnd bIoo<l thruu>:;h a ])eriod of one hundred and fifty yeara. 
No nation, out of such weakness, ever U'CJimc so strong, or. 
^'aa guided through such [Kjrils to sueh safety. ** If it had 
not been the Lord who was on our side, now may Israel say, — 
if it had not been the- Lord who was on our side, when men 
rose up against us, then tbi'y had swallowed us up quick, 
when their wrath was kindled against us : then the watord 
had ovorwhohned us, the stream had gone over our soul; 
then the proud waters had gone over our soul." These 
delivenmees the enemy ])eheld with wonder, and our fathers 
with thanksgiving and luiiise. But, in the whole • history of 
the world, (iod has Hot been accustomed to grant signal inter- 
positions, without ehtb of corres|)onding magnitude to bo 
answered by them. Indeeil, if it had been the design of 
Heaven to estabh'sh a jMjwerful nation, in the full enjoyment 
of civil and religious lilx»rty, where all the energies of man 
might find scope and excitement, on purpose to show tbo 
world, by one great- successful experiment, of what man is 
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capable, and to shed light on the darkness, which should 
awake the alombcring eye, and rouse the torpid mind, and 
nerve the palsied arm of millions, — where could such an 
experiment have been made but in this country, and by whom 
so auspiciously as by our fathei*s, and by what means so well 
adapted to that end as by their institutions? The course 
which is now adopted by Christians of all denominations, to 
support and extend, at home and abroad, religious and moral 
influence, would seem to indicate the purpose of God to render 
this nation extensively the almoner of his mercy to the 
world. 

For two hundred years, the religious institutions of our 
land were secured by law. But, as our numbers increased, 
and liljorty of conscience resulted in many denominations of 
Christians, it became impossible to secure by law the universal 
upplicutiou of religious and moral influcnco. And yet, without 
this mighty energy, the whole system must fail ; far physical 
power, without religious and moral influence, will not avail to 
sustain the institutions of civil liberty. We might as well 
rely on the harvests which our fathers reared, for bread, as to 
it'ly on the external forms of liberty which they established, 
without the ai)plication of that vital energy by which the 
IxKly politic was animated and moved. But, at the very time 
when the civil law had become impotent for the support of 
religion and the prevention of immoralities, God began to 
\mir out his Spirit upon the churches ; and voluntary associa- 
tions of Christiana were raised up, to apply and extend that 
influence which the law could no longer apply. And now 
we are blessed with societies to aid in the support of the Gos- 
pel at home, to extend it to the new settlements, and through 
the earth. We have Bible societies, and tract societies, and 
associations of individuals who make it their business to see 
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that erory fiimily has a Biblo, and every clmrch a pastor, and 
every ^hild a catechism. And to these have succeeded educa- 
tion societies, that our nation may not outgrow the means of 
religious instruction. And mIuIo these means of moral culture 
are supplieil, this great nation, fiH>m her cmincnco, begins to 
look abroad witli coni])assion u[)on a world sitting in daikness, 
and to put forth her mighty arm to disinthrall the nations, 
and elevate tlio family of man. Let it be remembered, also, 
that the means now relied on arc precisely those which our 
fathers applied, and which have secured our prosperity. 
And when we contemplate the unexampled resources of this 
country, in men, soil, climate, sea-coast, rivers, lakes, canals, 
agriculture, commerce, ai:ts, and wealth, — and all in connec- 
tion with the influence of republican and religious institutions, 

— is it too much to be hoped, that God will accept our power- 
ful instrumentality, and make it eifectual for the renovation 
of the world? 

The revivals of religion which have prevailed in our land, 
among Christians of all denominations, furnish cheering evi- 
dence of the presence of evangelical doctrine, and of the 
power of that Spirit by which the tioith is made effectual in 
the salvation of men. These revivals ai*e distinguished by their 
continuance through a period of fifty years ; by their extent, 

— pervailing the nation; by their increasing frequency in 
the same places ; by their rapidity and power, — often chang- 
ing, in a few weeks, tho character of towns and cities, and 
even of large districts of country, — an earnest of that glorious 
time when a nation shall be born in a day. They purify our 
literary institutions, and multiply pastors and missionaries, to 
cheer our own land, and enlighten distant nations. They 
are without a parallel in tho history of the world, and are 
constituting- an era of moral power entirely new. Already 
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tioDS the memory of oar fathers. Both the ties of nature 
and the dictates of policy demand this. And surely no natioa '' 
ever hail less occasion to be ashamed of it? ancestry, or more 
occasion for gratulation in that respect; for, nvhile most 
nations trace their origin to barbarians, the foundations of our 
nation wore laid by civilized men, — by Christians; many 
of them men of distinguished families, powerful talents, great 
learning, preeminent wisdom, decision of character, and inflex- 
ible integrity. And yet, not unfroquently, they have been 
treated as if they had no virtues, while their sins and follies 
have been sedulously immortalized in satirical anecdote. The 
influence of such treatment of our fathers is too manifest. It 
creates and lets loose ui)on their invaluable institutions the 
Vandal spirit of innovation and overthrow; for, after the 
memory of our fathers shall have been rendered contemptible, 
eulogies over their fallen gi'catness will have little power to 
perpetuate their institutions, **TiiE memory of our 
FATiiEKS'* should 1)0 tho wutchword of lil^erty throughout the 
land ; for, imperfect as they were, the world before had not 
seen their like, nor will it soon, we fear, Iwhold their liko 
again. Such models of moral excellence, such apostles of 
civil and religious liberty, sucli shades of the illustrious dead, 
looking down upon their descendants with approbation or 
reproof, according as they follow, or depart from, the good way, 
constitute a censorship inferior only to the eye of God ; and 
to ridicule them h national suicide. 

The doctrines of our fathers have been represented as 
gloomy, su])erstitious, severe, irrational, and of a licentious 
tendency. But when other systems shall have produced a 
piety as devoted, a morality as pure, a patriotism as disinter- 
ested, and a state of society as happy, as have prevailed where 
titeir doctrines liave been most prevalent, it may be in 
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BeasoQ to seek an answer to this objection. The same doe- 
triuos have been charged with iui^piriiig a spirit of dogmatism, 
and religious douiinutiou. Vut, in the struggles of mui 
\i\\\i despotic power for civil liberty, the doctrines of our 
fathers liave been found usually, if not always, on the side 
of liberty, as their opposites have been usually found in the 
ranks of arbitrary power. 

TImj persecutions inslituteil by our fathers have been the 
occasion of ceaseless obloipiy upon their fair fame. And 
truly it Wiis a fault of no ordinary magnitude, that some- 
times they did persecute. But let hiui whose ancestors 
irere not ten times more guilty cast the first stone, and the 
ashes of our fathers will no more be disturbed. Theirs was 
the fault of the age, from which they had not wholly escaped ; 
but it will be easy to show that no class of men had, at that 
time, approximated so nearly to just apprehensions of religious 
liberty, and that it is to them that the world is now indebted 
for the more just and definite views which prevail. ]Moro 
exclamation ;uid invective has been called forth by the few 
instiinees of persecution by the fathers of New England, than 
by the massaeie of St. Bartholomew, and all the fires which 
lighted the realm of old England for centuries, and drove into 
exile thousands of her most valuable subjects. 

The superstition and bigotry of our fathei-s are themes on 
which some of their desceiidauts, themselves far enough from 
supei'stiiion, if not from bigotry, have delighted to dwell. 
But, when wo look abi*oad, and behold the condition of the 
world compared with the condition of New England, wo may 
justly exclaim, *• Would to God tlut the ancestor of all the 
nations had been not only almost, but altogether, such bigots 
as our Cithers were ! *' 

Their strictness in the family, and in church and state, has 
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been complained of, 03 too rigid. But they wero laying tho 
foundations of a nation, and applying a moral power whoso 
impuUo should extend through ages ; and who, that beholds 
the rapid and ap{KilIing moral relaxation of the present day, 
can believe that they put the system in motion with too much 
vigor ? In proportion as their discipline luid been less strict, 
our present condition had been more alarming, and our futuro 
prospects more desperate. 

Our fathers have been ridiculed as an uncouth and un- 
courtly generation. And it must be admitted that they were 
not as expert in the graces of dress, and the cti(|ucttc of the 
drawing-room, as some of their descendants. But neither 
could these have felled the trees, nor guided tho plough, nor 
spread the s^iil, wliich they did ; nor bmved the dangers of 
Indian warfare ; nor displayed tho wisdom in counsel which 
our fathci*3 disjdayed. And, had none stepped upon the 
Plymouth rock but such effeminate critics as these, the poor 
natives liever would have mourned their wilderness lost, but 
would have brushed them from the land as they would brush 
the puny inseeU from their face ; the Pequods would havo 
slept in safety that night which was their last, and no 
intiepid Mason had hung upon their rear, and driven into 
exile the panic-struck fugitives. 

2. We are calleil upon to cherish and extend our religious 
institutions. 

Religion was th6 power on which our fathers relied, the 
power which has made us what we are, and which must 
guarantee the perpetuity of our blessings. Every other 
influence has been tried and has failed, while this has been 
tried with amplo promise of success. The application of 
religious and moral influence is, therefore, the great duty to 
which, as a nation, we are called. On this influence depends 
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our riae or fall — our glorious immortality or our hasty disso- 
lution. Everything but this may be safely left to the opera- 
tion of existing causes. Ambition will secure the interests of 
education and science ; the love of gain vrill push agriculture 
and commerce and arts ; and the pride of liberty will arm tho 
nation, and render it invincible. All these things tho nations 
i^ho have preceded us have been able to do. But there is a 
sickness of the heart which they could neither endure nor 
heal; and with this same disease this nation is sick; and 
intellectual culture, and civil liberty, and national wealth, will 
not heal it. There is but one remedy, and that is the 
preaching of tho Gospel, with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
on high. But, to render the Gospel effectual, the reUgioug 
education of the family, and tho moral culture of our schools 
and colleges, must bo secured; and the Sabbath must bo 
rescued from profanation. Tho Sabbath is the great organ of 
the divine administration — the only means provided by God 
to give ubit|uity and pow'er to his moral government. The 
intellectual culture of a nation requires schools and literary 
institutions; and that tho subjects of instruction shall be 
brought under their influence. But let the fascinations of 
pleasure, or tlie demands of lalx)r, withdraw tho children and 
youth from the \yo\scr of intellectual culture, and ignorance 
will ensue. In like manner, let the stream of pleasure and of 
worldly -cares bear away the population of the land from tho 
house of God, and roll over the Sabbath; and ignorance of 
God and of his laws will, with equal certainty, ensue : irreligion 
"will prevail, and immorality and dissoluteness, to an extent 
utterly inconsistent with the permanence of republican institu- 
tions. Europe can never enjoy civil liberty until she shall 
do more homage to the Sabbath of God ; and we shall enjoy 
it but a short space after we have ceased to render to God his 
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rights in that sacred day ; for all the millions viho violate the 
Sabbath withdraw themselves from the moral power of the 
divine government, deprive their families of a religious educa* 
tion, aud ab;indon' them to the power of their evil hcaits, aiid 
their own bad example. In the moan time, the secular inter- 
ests of n)en are so indissolubly connected,, that the stream of 
husiiicsii, put in motion by the w*ickcd on the Sabbath day, 
not only piiiiu the eye of the virtuous, but, as it deepens, and 
roars, and rolls onward its turbid waters, it draws into itself, 
by the associations of business, a large and- still hirger portion 
of the community ; until it spreads unrc-sisted over the land, 
obliterates the government of God, and substitutes covetous* 
ness, and i)}easure, luvl dissoluteness, instead of godliness, and 
the morality of the Gosiycl. 

The present, uniloubteilly, is the generation which is to 
decide the fate of this great empire, by deciding whether the 
Sabljath of God shall be preserved or blotted out ; for tho 
temptations of tho seaboard ixui of canals are immense, and 
are increasing most fearfully; and, unless public sentiment 
aud law shall make a stand soon, we may as well tittcmpt to 
stop the rolling of the oeoan, or the current of our mighty 
rivers. There is, evidently, now a cheering moral conva- 
lescence on this subject, demanding gratitude, and hope, and 
cllbrt. 

The universal extension of our religious institutions is tho 
only means of reconciling our uniuivalleled prasjxjrity with 
national purity and immortility. Without tho preserving 
ixiwer of religious and moral influence, our rapid increase in 
wealth will bo the occasion of our swift destruction. Tho 
ruuk vegetation of unsanctifieil enterprise, thrown into one 
vast reservoir of putrefaction, will send up over tho land deso* 
lation and death. No nation will bo so short-lived as ours, 
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unless we can balance the temptations of our prosperitj bj 
moral power. Our sun has moved onward from his morning 
to his meridian with a rapidity and glory which has amazed 
the world. But, unless we can extend the power of religious 
institutions through the land, dark clouds will, soon obscure 
his glory, and his descent to a night of ages will be more 
rapid thaii his rising. 

When we were colonies, or unallicd states, the law could 
make provision for tho creation and application of moral 
power. The law could compel men to desist from secular 
employments and vain amusements on tho Sabbath. The 
law could compel men to support the Gospel, and attend tho 
public woraliip of God ; and civil officers could sec to it that 
every town should in due time settle a minister, and that 
every family should ])osscss a Bible and a catechism. But 
these means of moral influence tho law can no longer apply ; 
and there is no substitute but the voluntary energies of tho 
nation itself, exerted by associations for charitable contribu- 
tions and efibrts, patronized by all denominations of Christians, 
and by all classes of the community who love their country. 
We may boast of our civil and religious liberty ; but they aro 
the fruit of other men's lalK)rs into which we have entered, and 
the elTect of institutions whose impulse has been felt long after 
the hands that reared and launched them have mouldered in 
the gmve. Tliis impulse, too, is fast failing, and becoming 
yearly more and more disproportioned to tho mass that is to 
be move<l by it. Our religious institutions must bo invigo- 
rated, or wo aixj undone. They must move onward with our 
flowing emigration to the Mississippi, must pass the Rocky 
Mountains, and pour their waters of life into the ocean 
beyond ; and from tho north to the south they must bear sal- 
Tation on their waves. Much of this religious enterprise has 
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already aealed the iion mountains, and reached the Pacific, 
and is energetically engaged in rearing in that nation '* bom 
in a day" Christian influence, a light to themselves, and a 
light to the Gentiles still further west — the millions of China. 
In tliis way the nation can save itself; but, unless it can be 
thoroughly roused to this mighty work, it will, like the man 
among the tombs, become exceeding fierce, and turn upon 
itself its infuriated energies, and pour out its own life-blood 
by self-inflicted wounds."*^ 

3. We ure called upon to give a quickened and extended 
impulse to our charitable institutions. 

These are the providential substitutes for those legal provi- 
sions of our father, wliich are now inapplicable by change of 
circumstances. In these the people of our nation must enrol 
themselves spontaneously, and the spirit of the Puritans be 

* In maiij of the discounes and orations which commemorate the deeds 
of our fathers, their character, as the apostles of civil liberty, is especiaUy 
eulogized ; while their doctrine, their piety, their church order, and the 
other peculiarities of their religious institutions, are passed off with cold 
coDimcndations, or perhaps palliated and excused as the defects of the age. 
But no historical fact is morecorapletely established, than that religion was 
the chief end for which our fathers sought this wilderness ; and that their 
peculiar doctrines, and views of experimental religion and church order, 
were dearer to them than life; and that it is these which, for more than 
one hundred and fifty years, comprehended the religious and moral influ- 
ence under which New England was forme<l, and which has made her what 
site is. Let the children of the Pilgrims never forget this; and let the 
eulogists of their patriotism cease to spread before our eyes such a glitter 
of style and eloquence as shall place their civil exploits in the fore- 
ground, and throw their doctrines, and church order, and eminent piety, 
into the bock-ground. The religious and moral causes which have blcMsed 
New England, and are now rolling the tide of salvation to the west, can 
ne?cr be concealed, and can never be successfully misreprasented. As 
well may the Newtonian philosophy be concealed, as the system of our 
(klhors; it is out, and known and road of all men. 
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revivedi for the prcacrvution of their institutions. And now 
is the time. With our growing prosperity, the fascinations of 
pleasure increase, and tlic means and temptations to voluptu- 
ousness. Now, unless the salt of the earth contained in 
Christian institutions can be diffused through the land, the 
mass will putrefy. The tide of business and pleasure, burst- 
ing from our cities, and rolling on our sea-coast, and flowing 
in our canals, will soon sweep away the Sabbath, unless a 
vigorous public sentiment, by the preaching of tho Gospel, 
and the power of the Spirit, can be arrayed for its preserva- 
tion. Let the Sabbath-schools, then, and Bible-classes of our 
land, bo multiplied ; and let societies for domestic missions 
rise in every state and district, and collect and pour out tho 
energies of the nation for its moi'al preservation ; while liiblcs, 
and pastoi*s, and teachers, are multiplied, till tho knowledge 
of tho Lord covers the land, and his saving health is extended 
to all the people. 

4. All Christian denominations are called upon to coop- 
crate for the preservation of religion. 

It is idle to expect, and folly to desire, tho amalgamation 
of all denominations into one. The papal effort at univei*sal 
comprehension has shown what a viust, unstinmlated, stagnant 
uniformity will accomplish ; and God, no doubt, has jxirnntteil 
some varying winds of opinion to move upon the face of our 
deep, to maintain motion, purity, and life. Wo may say, 
however, that jealousies and ambitious collisions between 
religious denominations should give place to Christian cour- 
tesy, and the magnanimity of a hearty cooperation for the 
glory of God, and tho salvation of the world. It is in vain 
to expect, and it would be sinful to desire, the extinction of 
any one denomination of real Christians. There is room for 
all, and work for all ; and there is ample reason why cacli 
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should hail the other aa an auxiliary in the work of the Lord. 
Religious principle must be applied throughout the nation, 
and no one denomination can do it. The work dcmanda the 
ceaaclcss action of each in its own peculiar way, and the mag- 
nanimous cooperation of all, for the preservation of the great 
principles of our common Christianity. Nor will such con- 
cert of action be in ^'ain. It will form, extensively, a public 
opinion which shall accord with the morality of the Gospel; 
whose sanctions, expressed in the votes of virtuous freemen, 
shall elevate to influence and power men of pure morality, 
and consign the irreligious, immoral, and dissolute, to merited 
contempt ; — a law which the wicked cannot repeal, and 
whose iHjnalty they cannot evade. All denominations united, 
and directing their sufliages to that end, can check the viola- 
tion of the Sabbath ; can arrest the contagion of intem})er- 
ancc ; can puniiih duellists in high places, who, with shame- 
less notoriety, set at defiance the laws of God and their 
country, bringing upon us the contempt of the world, and the 
just judgments of Heaven. 

5. In tluH gi-eat work of national preservation and univer- 
sal good will, our civil rulers are particularly called upon to 
co6|KTate ; not, as onee, in convoking synods, and approving 
and recommending creedn ; and not in coercing by law attend- 
ance upon public worship, or the supix)i*t of religious institu- 
tions. The day is gone by in which such interposition is 
required, or can avoil. The God of our fiithers, having given 
to us a practical illustration of the efficacy of religious institu- 
tions, sustained by law during our minority, now, in our 
manhood, puts the price into our hands, to 1x) preserved or 
abandoned spontaneously on our own responsibility. Nor are 
the church and the state to be so identified as that the quali- 
fications for civil office must be the same as for membership 
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in that kingdom wluch id not of this world. Our ciyil rulers 
owe to Grod and their country, now, the same illustrious piety, 
the sumo estimation of the doctrines of God^s Word, the same 
attendance upon the onlinances of the Gospel, and cooperation 
for their support, and the same strict and pure morality, which 
rendered the civil fathers of our land so illustrious in their 
character, and so benign in the power of their example upon 
their own and upon other generations. The example of men 
in official stations is the most powerful moral cause which 
afflicts or blesdcs a community. If it be good, it descends 
with cheering power, like the gentle rain upon the earth ; but 
if it be evil, from its " bad eminence" it comes down upon the 
community like the mountiin torrent, sweeping away land- 
marks : under the sway of b:ul rulers; the righteous mourn, 
and the wicked creep from their hiding-places, and walk on 
every side, setting their mouth against the heavens, and their 
foot ui)bn all that is sacred and holy. The time has come when 
the experiment is to be made, whether the world is to bo 
emancipated and rendered happy, or whether the whole crea- 
tion shall groan and travail on together in {min, until the final 
consununution ; and the example of the rulers of our nation 
YiiM throw decisive weights into the scales, for or against tlio 
world's last hoj^e. If they pour contempt upon the Bible, its 
doctrines and institutions — if they take in vain the name of 
God, or profane wantonly his holy day — if they concentrate 
in the capitol, and spread abroad through the land the infec- 
tion of their bad example, — the whole nation will feel it, and 
die under it, unless the indignant virtue of an insulted com- 
munity shall throw off the body of death, and, by a well- 
directed suffiinge, call to its aid men of talents and of pure 
morality. 

6. To perpetuate our national prosperity, and hold up our 
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light to the world, our citizens must banish party spirit, and 
regulate the suffrage of the nation with reference to the 
preservation of its moral purity. 

The temporary collisions of local interest and of ambition 
can never be excluded from such a nation as this, and are not 
to be feared. It is those deep-rooted and permanent divisions, 
extending through the land, rousing the feelings and arraying 
the energies of one part of the nation in keen collision with 
the other, and perpetuating prejudice and strife from genera- 
tion to generation, ^Ybich threaten the cxistience of our repub- 
lican institutions. Through one such fiery trial we have 
passed undestroyed, though by no means uninjured ; and no 
patriot of the present generation would willingly, I trust, 
behold our country placcfl in such jcopanly agtiin. Despotic 
governments may pass in safety through popular commotions, 
such as would shake down the pillars of a republic. The 
mobs of England, which, in tlio presence of the military 
power, are but the gambols of a kid within the scope of the 
lion's paw, would bo, in this country, as the letting out of 
waters. There is no i)0?i.sibility of freedom, in this bad world, 
without so much intelligence and mond princi|)}o among tho 
people as shall crcato an efTicient ])ublic sentiment in favor of 
law and good onlcr. But party spirit prostrates everything 
within the sphere of its commotion which is venerable and 
BacrcKl. It directs the attention of the people from their own 
common interests to the means of gaining objects to which 
prejudice and passion may direct them ; and tho attention of 
tho government from the public good to tho means of its own 
perpetuity and ascendency. It renders a wise and compre- 
hensive policy impossible ; for party spirit has no magnanim- 
ity, no conscience, no consistency, to withhold it from resisting 
as readily what is wise as what is unwise ; and its ^lctories 
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are too transient to admit of much prospective ivisdom. It is 
eminentlj hostile to the laws which watch over the morals of 
the nation ; — for who will execute them, when partisans on 
both sides fear that they may feel the consequences of fidelity 
at the next election ? Too often, from the nearly balanced 
state of parties, the most worthless jwrtion of the community 
actually hold the sway in the elections, even in a state of 
society comparatively virtuous, occasioning impunjity in the 
violation of law, and clothing with jx)litical consequence, and 
too often surrounding with adulation, men whom our fathers 
would have expelled from good society. It tends to destroy 
in society all distinctions of moral character, talent, and learn- 
ing, as qualifications for ofTice ; while it reconciles the people, 
upon the plea of necessity, to such preposterous sacrifices of 
conscience and common sense, as they would never consent 
to, unstimulated by its madness. Indecil, in all but the name, 
it rears, beneath the forms of freedom, a real and most terrific 
despotism. For every party has a soul, some master-spirit, 
who, without a crown and a sceptre, governs with absolute 
sway. He is surrounded by a nobility, (?ach of whom is com- 
missioned to govern the public opinion within his sphere, and 
bring his retainers to the polls, to subserve implicitly the 
interests of the king and of the aristocracy. It needs only to 
kindle the watch-fire, and every clansman is at his i)Ost; and 
argument might as well avail against bullets in the day of 
battle, as against party spirit in these determined contests. 
There is no remedy for this state of things, but that intelli- 
geneo wliich iiualifies the i)eoplo to undei*8tand their rights, 
interests, and duties; and that calnmess of feeling to which 
the public mind, undisturbed by partisan efibrts, will not fail 
to come ; and that deep conviction of the importance of moral 
purity, which Jihall turn the expectations of the people from 
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part J mea and party measnreB, to the applicaticm of moral 
power, by the institutiona of religiooi and the interposition 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Multitudes of Christiana and patriots have long since aban- 
iloncd party politics, and, not knowing what to do, have almost 
al)and6ncd tho exercise of suffrage. This is wrong. An 
onlightenod and virtuous suffrage may, by system and con- 
contratbn, become one of tlie most powerful means of promot- 
ing national purity and morality ; as the sufiragc from which 
the influence of conscience is withdrawn cannot fail to be dis- 
astrous. While, then, as freemen, we remove one temptation 
to hypocrisy, by dispensing with a profession of religion as a 
qualification for office, and exclude all occasions of jealousy, 
by bestowing our votes w ithout reference to Christian denom- 
ination, let all Christians and all patriots exercise their rights 
as electors with an inflexible regard to moral character ; and 
let the duellist, and the SaUjath-breakcr, and the drunkard, 
and the licentious, find the doors of honor barred, and the 
heights of ambition defended against them by hosts of deter- 
mined freemen ; ami tho monil effect will be great. The dis- 
crimination by suffrage will exert upon tho youth of our 
country a most salutary restraint, and upon dissolute and 
ambitious men a powerful reforming influence. Let every 
freeman, then, who would perpetuate the liberty and happi- 
ness of his country, and transmit to his descendants of distant 
generations tho precious legacy which our fiithers have sent 
down to us, inquire concerning tho candidate for whom ho is 
solicited to vote, — Is he an enemy to the Bible, or to tho 
doctrines and institutions of tho Gospel ? is he a duellist, or 
an inteniperate man, or a Sabbath-breukor, or dissolute, or 
dishonest] — and if, in any of these respects, he be disquali- 
fied, let him withhold his vote, arid give it to a better man; 
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and it will go far to rotrievo tliu doclen^lons wliich have taken 
place, and to render righteousness and |)caco the stabilitj of 
our times. 

And now, what shall wo say to these things 1 Are they 
the drcams of a fervid imagination, or are they the words of 
truth and soberness 7 Will our blessings be perpetuated, or 
shall ours be added to the mined republics that have been 1 
Are we assembled to-day to bestow funeral honors upon our 
departed glory, or with united counsels and hearts to strength- 
en the things that remain 7 Weak, indeed, must be the faith 
that wavers now, and sinks amid waves less terrific, and pros- 
pects more cheering, than any which our fathers ever saw. 
Were it dark even as midnight, and did the waves run high, 
and dash loud and angry around us. still our faith would not 
be dismayed ; still, with our fathers, wo would believe, ^^Qui 
iranstidit sustlnet ;'' and still would we rejoice in the annun- 
ciation of Ilim that sitteth upon the throne, *^ Behold, I create 
all things new." Our anchor will not fail, our bark will not 
founder ; for the means of preservation irUl bo used, and the 
God of our Cithers will make them effectual. The memory 
of our fathers is becoming more precious. Their institutions 
are commanding a higher estimation. Deeper convictions are 
felt of the importance of religion; and more extended and 
vigorous exertions are nradc to balance the temptations of 
prosperity by moral power. Christians are comparatively 
ceasing from their jealousies, and concentrating their energies. 
The nation is moved, and beginning to enrol itself in vai*ious 
forms of charitiiblc association, for the extension of religion at 
home and abroad. Philosophers and patriots, statesmen and 
men of wealth, are beginning to feel that it is righteousness 
only which exaltcth a nation ; and to give to the work of 
moral renovation their arguments, the power of their example, 
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and tho impuko of their cliaritjr. And the peoplo, wearj of 
political collision, are di8|)oscd at length US build again tlioso 
institutions, which, in times of contention, they had either 
neglected or trodden down. Such an array of moral influence 
as is now comprehended in the great plan of charitablo opera- 
tions was never before brought to bear upon any nation. It 
moves onward, attended by fervent supplications, and followed 
by glorious and unceasing effusions of the Holy Spirit The 
god of this world feels the shock of the onset, and has com- 
menced his retreat ; and Jesus Christ is pressing onward from 
conquering to conquer ; nor will ho turn from his purpose, or 
cease from his work, until he hath made all things new ! 



LECTURES ON INTEMPERANCE. 



LECTURE !.• 

RATUBB Am OCOABlONS OF DITEBIPEILANCS. 

** Who iiftthiroe ! who hath torrow ? who hath eontontiont } who hath 
bahbling ? who hath wounds without oaase } who hath redneas of ejos i 

** They that tany long at the wino ; the/ that go to Boek mixed wise. 

*' Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his color hi 
the cup, when it moveth itself aright At the last it biteth like a serpent* 
and stiogeth like an adder. Thine ejcs shall behold strange women, and 
thj heart shall utter perverse things. Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth 
down in the midst of the sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast 
Thej have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not sick ; they hare 
beaten me, and I felt it not ; when shall I awake ? I will seek It yet 
sgain." Pbovbbbs 23 : 29—35. 

This is a glowing description of the sin of intemperance. 
No pencil but that of inspiration could have thrown upon the 
canvas so many and such vivid traits of this complicated evil, 
in so short a compass. It exhibits its' woes and sorrows, con- 
tentions and babblings, and wounds and redness of eyes ; its 
Bmiling deceptions in the beginning, and serpent-bite in the 
end ; the helplessness of its victims, like one cast out upon 
the deep; the danger of destruction, like that of one who 

* When the following disoonrses were written, alcohol, in the form ef 
ardent spirits, so called at that day, was the most common intoxicatiog 
beverage in use. But as the poison in every (brm is the same, and the 
effect tlie same, the argument against this form applies alike to erery Ibrm. 
I hftve, therefore, made no change in the language. 
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sleeps upon the top of a mast ; the unavailing lamentations 
of the captive, and the giving up of hope and effort '' They 
have stricken me, and I was not sick ; they have beaten me, 
and I felt it not ; when shall I awake 7 I will seek it yet 
again,'' — again be stricken and beaten, again float upon the 
deep, and sleep upon the mast. 

No sin has fewer apologies than intemperance. The suf- 
frage of the world is against it ; and yet there is no sin so 
naked in its character, and whose commencement and pro- 
gress is indicated by so uiany signs, concerning which there 
is among mankind such profound ignorance. All reprobate 
drunkenness ; and yet, not one of the thousands who fall into 
it dreams of danger wlicn he enters the way tliat leads to it. 

The solilicr approaching the deadly breach, and seeing 
rank after rank of those who preceded him swept away, hes- 
itates sometimes, and recoils from certain death. But men 
behold the effects upon others of going in given courses, — they 
see them begin, advance, and end in confirmed intemperance, 
— and unappalled rush heedlessly upon the same ruin. 

A part of this heedles.siiess arises from the undefined nature 
of the crime in its early stages, and the ignomnce of men con- 
corning what may be termed the exi)erinicntid indications of 
its approach. Theft and falsehood arc definite actions. But 
the first effect of intemperance is a state of internal sensation, 
and the indications may exist long, and multiply, and the sub- 
ject of them not be aware that they are the signs of intemper- 
ance. It is not unfrequcnt that men become irreclaimable in 
their habits, without suspicion of danger. Nothing, therefore, 
seems to be more important than a description of this broad 
way, thronged by so many travellers; that the temperate, 
when they come in sight of it, may know their danger, and 
pass by it and turn away. 
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What I sholl deliver on this subject has been projected for 
several years, has been delayed by indisposition and the press- 
ure of other labors, and is advanced now without personal or 
local reference. 

Intemperance is the sin of our land, and, with our bound- 
less prosperity, is coming in upon us like a flood ; and if any- 
thing shall defeat the hopes of tlie world, which hang upon 
our experiment of civil liberty, it is that river of fire which is 
rolling through the land, destroying the vital air, and extend- 
ing around an atmosphere of death. 

It is proposcil, in this and the subsequent discourses, to con- 
sider the nature, the occasions, the signs, the evils, and the 
remedy of intemperance. In this discourse, we shall consider 
THE Nature and Occasions of Intemperance. 

The more common apprehension is, that nothing is intem- 
perance which docs not prevent the regular operation of 
the mental faculties and the bodily organs. However much 
a man may consume of ardent spirits, if he can command his 
mind,.his utterance, and liis bodily mcmbei*s, he is not reputed 
intemperate. And yet, drinking within these limits,* he may 
be intemperate in respect to inordinate desire, the quantity 
consumed, the exi)ense incurred, the present eflfcct on his 
health and temper and moral sensibilities, and, what is more, 
' in respect to the ultimate and inevitable results of bodily and 
mental imbecility, or sottish drunkenness. 

God has made the human body to be sustained by food and 
sleep, and the mind to be invigorated by effort, and the regu- 
lar hcalthfulness of the moral system, and the cheering influ- 
ence of his moral government. And whoever, to sustain the 
body, or invigorate the mind, or cheer the heart, applies 
habitually the stimulus of ai*dent spirits, does violence to tho 
laws of his nature puts the whole system into disorder, and 

80 
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18 intemperate long before the intellect fiJters, or a muscle ii 
unstrung. 

The eflcct of ardent spirits on the bram and the members 
of the body is among the least effects of intemperance, and 
the least destructive part of the sin. It is the moral ruin 
yrhich it Avorks in the soul, that gives it the denomination of 
giant wickc<lncss. If all who are intemperate drank to insens- 
ibility, and, on awaking, could arise from the dobaueh with 
intellect and heart uninjured, it would strip the crime of its 
most appalling e\ils. But among the woes which the Scrip- 
tures denounce against crime, one is, '* Woe unto them that 
are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to consume 
strong drink.*' These are captains in the bands of intemper- 
ance, and will drink two generations of youths into the grave, 
before they go to lie down by their side. The Loi*d deliver 
US from strong-headed men, who can move the tongue when 
all are mute around them, and keep the eye open when all 
around them sleep, and can walk from the scene of riot, while 
their companions must be aided, or wait until the morning. 

It is a matter of undoubted certainty, that habitual tippling 
is worse than perioilical drunkenness. The poor Indian, who, 
once a month, drinks liimsclf dead all but simple breathing, 
will outlive, for years, the man who ilrinks little and often, 
and is not, perhaps, suspected of intempeTancc. The use of 
ardent spirits daily, as ministering to cheerfulness or bodily 
vigor, ought to be regarded as intemperance. No person 
probably ever did, or evi?r will, receive ardent spirits into his 
system once a day, and fortify his constitution against its 
deleterious effects, or exercise such discretion and self-govem- 
xuent, as that the quantity will not be increased, and bodily 
infirmities and mental imbecility be the result, and, in more 
than half the instances^ inebriation. Nature may hold out 
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l<mg ag&inst this sapping and mining of tbe oonstitation which 
daily tippling is carrying on ; but, first or last, tliis foe of 
life will bring to the assault enemies of its own formation, 
before whose power tbe feeble and the mighty will be alike 
unable to stand. 

All such occasional exhilaration of the spirits by intoxicat- 
ing li(][uors as produces levity, and foolish jesting, and the loud 
laugh,* is intcmiKraucc, whctlicr wo regard those precepts 
which nxiuire us to be sol)cr-minded, or the cflcct which such 
exhilaration and lightness have upon the cause of Christ, when 
witnessed in professors of religion. The cheerfulness of 
health, and the excitement of industry and social intercourse, 
is all which nature demands, or health or purity permits. 

A resort to ardent spirits as a means of invigorating tho 
intellect, or of pleasurable sensation, is also intemperance. It 
is a distraint upon nature, to extort, in a short time, thoso 
results of mind and feeling which, in her own unimpelled 
course, would flow with less impetuosity, but in a more equa* 
ble and healthful current. The mind has its limits of Intel* 
lectual application, and the heart its limits of feeling, and the 
nervous System of healthful exhilaration ; and whatever you 
gain through stimulus, by way of anticipation, is only so 
much intellectual and vital power cut off at the latter end of 
life. It is tliis occult intempcranee, of daily drinking, which 
generates a host of bodily infirmities and diseases : loss of 
appetite, nausea at the stomach, disordered bile, obstructions 
of the liver, jaundice, dropsy, hoarseness of voice, coughs, 
consumption, rheumatic pains, epilepsy, gout, colic, palsy, 
apoplexy, insanity, are the body-guards which attend intem- 
perance in the form of tippling, and where the odious name 
of drunkenness may perhaps be never applied. 

A multitude of persons who are not accounted drunkards 
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create disease and shorten their days by what they denomi- 
nate a '' prudent use of ardent spirits/' Let it, therefore, 
bo engraven upon the heart of every man, that the pailt 

rSE OF ARDENT SPIRITS, IN ANY FORM OR IN ANY DEGREE, IS 

INTEMPERANCE. Its eflocts are certain and deeply injurious, 
though its results may bo slow, and never bo ascribed to the 
real cause. It is a war upon the human constitution, carried 
on ostensibly by an auxiliary, but which never fails to sub- 
tract more vital power than it imparts. Like the letting out of 
waters, by little and little, it widens the breach, till life itself 
IS poured out. If all diseases which terminate in death could 
speak out at the grave, or tell their origin upon the coffin-lid, 
we should witness the most appalling and unexpected disclos- 
ures. Happy the man who so avoids tho appearance of evil 
as not to shorten his days by what ho may call tlio prudent 
use of ardent spirits. 

But we approach now a state of experience in which it is 
supposed generally that there is some criminal intemperance. 
I mean when the empire of reason is invaded, and weakness 
and folly bear rule ; prompting to garrulity or sullen silence ; 
inspiring petulance or anger, or insipid good-humor and silly 
conversation ; pouring out oaths and curses, or opening the 
store-house of secrets, — their own and others'. And yet, by 
some, all these have been thought insufficient evidence to sup- 
port the charge of intemjHjrate drinking, and to justify a pro- 
cess of discipline before tho church. The tongue must falter, 
and tho feet must trip, before, in the estimation of some, profes- 
Bors of religion can be convicted of the crime of intemperance* 

To a just and comprehensive knowledge, however, of the 
crime of intemperance, not only a definition is required, but a 
philosophical analysis of its mechanical eflfectsupon the animal 
0ystem. 
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To those who look onl j to the outward appeanzioei the 
triumphs of intemperance over conscience, and talents, and 
learning, and character, and interest, and fiunily endearments, 
have appeared wonderful. But the wonder will cease when 
we consider the raging desire which it enkindles, and the 
hand of tor^ncnt which it lays on everj fibre of the body and 
faculty of the soul. 

The stomach i3 the great organ of accelerated circulation to 
the blood, of elasticity to the animal ispirits, of pleasurable or 
painful vibration to the nerves, of vigor to the mind, and of 
fulness to the cheerful affections of the soul. Here is the 
silver cord of life, and the golden bowl at the fountain, and 
the wheel at the cistern ; and as these fulfil their duty, the 
muscular and mental and moral powers act in um'son, and fill 
the system with vigor and delight. But, as these central 
energies are enfeebled, the strength of mind and body declines, 
and lassitude, and depression, and melancholy, and sighing, 
succeed to the high beatings of health, and the light of life 
becomes as daikness. 

. Experience has decided that any stimulus applied statedly 
to the stomach, which raises its muscular tone above the point 
at whidi it can be sustained by food and sleep, produces, when 
it has passed away, debility, — a relaxation of the overworked 
organ proportioned to its preternatural excitement The Ufe- 
giving power of the stomach falls, of course, as much below 
the tone of cheerfulness and health, as it was injudiciously 
raised above it. If the experiment be repeated often, it pro- 
duces an artificial tone of stomach, essential to cheerfulness 
and muscular vigor, entirely alx)ve the , power of the regular 
sustenance of nature to afford, and creates a vacuum which 
nothing can fill but the destructive power which made it ; and 
when protracted use has made the difference great between 
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the natural and this artificial tone, and habit has made it a 
Beoond nature, the man is a drunkard, and in ninety-nine 
instances in a hundred is irretrievably undone. Whether his 
tongue falter and his feet foil him or not, ho will die of intern* 
perance. By whatever name his disease may be called, it will 
be one of the legion which lie in wait about the path of intem- 
perance, and which abused Heaven employs to execute wrath 
' upon the guilty. 

But, of all the ways to hell which the feet of deluded mor- 
tals tread, that of the intemperate is the most dreary and 
terrific. The demand for artificial stimulus to supply the 
deficiencies of healthful aliment is like the rage of thirst, and 
the ravenous demand of famine. It is famine ; for the artifi- 
cial excitement has become as essential now to strength and 
cheerfulness as simple nutrition . once was. But nature, 
taught by habit to require what once she did not need, 
demands gratification now with a decision inexorable as 
death, and to most men as irresistible. The denial is a living 
death. The stomach, tiie hoad, the heart and arteries and 
veins, and every muscle and every nerve, feel the exhaustion, 
and the restless, unutterable wretchedness which puts out the 
light of life, and curtains the heavens, and carpets the earth 
with sackcloth. All these varieties of sinking nature call 
upon the wretched man, with trumpet-tongue, to dispel this 
darkness, and raise the ebbing tide of life, by the application 
of the cause which produced these woes, and after a moment- 
ary alleviation will produce them ag;un, with deeper terrors 
and more urgent im|)ortunity ; for th6 repetition at each time 
renders the darkness deeper, and the torments of self-denial 
more irresistible and intolenible. 

At length, the exciUibility of nature flags, and stimulants 
of higher power, and in greater quantities, are required to 
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rouse the impaired energies of life; until, at length, the whole 
process of dilatory murder and worse than purgatorial suffer- 
ing having been passed over, the silver cord is loosed, the 
golden bowl is broken, the wheel at the cistern stops, and the 
dust returns to the earth as it was, and the spirit to God who 
gave it. 

These sufferings, however, of animal nature, are not to be 
compared with the moral agonies which convulse Uie soul. It 
is an immortal being who sins, and suffers ; and as his eartldy 
house dissolves, he is approaching the judgment-seat, in antic- 
ipation of a miserable eternity. lie feels his captivity, and in 
anguish of spirit clanks his chains, and cries for help. Con- 
science thunders, remorse goads, and, as the gulf opens before 
him, ho recoils and trembles, .and weeps and prays, and 
resolves and promises, and reforms, and ''seeks it yet again;" 
again resolves and weeps and prays, and ''seeks it yet again.'^ 
Wretched man ! he has placed himself in the hands of a giant 
who never pities, and never relaxes his iron gripe. He may 
struggle, but he is in chains. He may cry for release, but 
it comes not ; and Lost ! Lost ! may bo inscribed upon the 
door-posts of his dwelling. 

In the mean time, these paroxysms of his dying moral 
nature decline, and a fearful apathy, the harbinger of spiritual 
death, comes on. His resolution, his mental energy, and his 
vigorous ii I ter[)rl80, fail; and nervous irritation and depression 
ensue. The social affections loso their fulness and tendcr- 
UC8S, conscience loses its iK)wer, and the heurt its sensibility, 
until all that was once lovely and of good report retires, and 
leaves the wretch abandoned to the appetites of a ruined ani- 
mal. In this deplorable condition, reputation expires, busi- 
ness falters and becomes perplexed, and temptations to drink 
multiply as inclination to do so increases, aiul tlie power of 
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resiatanoe declines. And now the vortex roarsi and the 
struggling victim buffets the fiery wave with feebler stroke 
and warning supplication, until despair flashes upon his soul, 
and, with an outcry that pierces tlie heavens, ho ceases to 
strive, and disappears. 

A sin so terrific should be detected in its origin, and stran- 
gled in the cradle ; but ordinarily, instead of this, the habit 
is fixed, and the hope of reformation is gone, before the sub« 
ject has the least suspicion of danger. It is of vast import- 
ance, thercfure, that the various occasions of intemperance 
should be clearly described, that those whose condition is not 
irretrievable may i)erceive their danger and escape, and that 
all who are free may be warned off from these places of tempt- 
ation and ruin. For the benefit of the young, especially, I 
piTopose to lay down a map of the way to destruction, and to 
rear a monument of warning upon every spot where a way- 
faring man has been ensnared and destroyed. 

The first occasion of intemperance which I shall mention 
b found in the free and frequent use of ardent spirits in the 
family, as an incentive to appetite, an alleviation of lassitude, 
or aii excitement to clieerfuliicss. In these reiterated indul- 
gences children are allowed to partake, and their tender 
organs of digestion are early perverted, and predisposed to 
habits of intemperance. No family, it is believed, accustomed 
to the daily use of ardent spirits, ever failed to plant the seeds 
of that dreadful disease which sooner or later produced a 
harvest of woe. The material of so much temptation and 
mischief ought not to be allowed a place in the family, except 
only as a medicine ; and even then it would be safer in the 
hands of the apothecary, to be sent for like other medicine, 
when prescribed. 

Ardent spirits, given as a matter of hospitality, are not 
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unfrequently the occasion of intemperance. In ibis case the 
temptation is a stated inmate of the family. The utensils are 
present^ and the occasions for their use are not unfrequent. 
And when there is no guest, the sight of the liquor, the state 
of the health, or even lassitude of spirits, may indicate the 
propriety of the "prudent use; " until the "prudent use'* 
becomes, by repetition, habitual use, and habitual use becomes 
irreclaimable intempemnce. In this manner, doubtless, has 
many a father and mother, and son and daughter, been ruined 
forever. 

Of the guests, also, who partake of this family hospitalityi 
the number is not small who become ensnared; especially 
among those whose profession calls!' them to visit families 
often, and many on the same day. Instead of being regarded, 
therefore, as an act of hospitality, and a token of friendship, to 
invite our friends to drink, it ought to be regarded as an act 
of incivility to place ourselves and them in circumstances of 
such high temptation. 

Days of public convocation are extensively the occasions of 
excess which eventuates in intemperance. The means and 
temptations are ostentatiously mu1tiplie<l, and multitudes go 
forth prepared and resolved to yield to temptation, while ex- 
ample and exhilarated feeling secure the ample fulfilment of 
their purpose. But when the habit is once acquired of drink- 
ing even "/^n/c/eyi/Zy," as it will be called, on all the days of 
public convocation which occur in a year, a desire will be soon 
formed of drinking at other times, until the healthful appetite 
of nature is superseded by the artificial thirst produced by 
ardent spirits. 

Evening resorts for conversation, enlivened by the cheering 
bowl, have proved fatal to thousands. Though nothing should 
be boisterous, and all should seem only the "feast of reason 
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and the flow of soul/' yet, at the latter end, ^Mt biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an odder/' Many a wretched man 
has shaken bis chains, and cried out, in the anguish of his 
spirit, 0, that accursed resort of social drinking ! there my 
hands were bound and my feet putiin fetters ; there I went a 
freeman, and became a slave, — a temperate man, and became 
a drunkard. . 

In the same class of high temptation ore to be ranked all 
convivial associations for the purpose of drinking, with or 
without gambling and late hours. There is nothing which 
young men of spirit fear less than the exhilaration of drink- 
ing on such occasions, nor anything which they are less able 
to resist than the charge of co^^-ardice when challenged to 
drink. But there is no one form of temptation before which 
more young men of promise have fallen into irretrievable 
ruin. The connection between such beginnings and a fatal 
end is so manifest, and the presumptuous daring of Heaven is 
80 great, that God, in his righteous displeasure, is accustomed 
to withdraw his protection, and abandon the sinner to his own 
way. 

Feeble health and mental depression are to be numbered 
among the occasions of intemperance. Tho vital sinking, and 
muscular debility, and mental darkness, are for a short time 
alleviated by tho application of stimulants. But tho cause 
of this momentary alleviation is applied and repeated, until 
the habit of excessive drinking is formed, and has become 
irresistible. 

Medical prescriptions have no doubt contributed to increase 
the number of the intemperate. Ardent spirits, administered 
in the form of bitters, or as the medium of other medicine, 
have let in the destroyer ; and while the patient was seeking 
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heoltb at the hand of the physiciaiii he iras dealing out debil- 
ity and death. 

The distillation of ardent spirits fiiik not to raise up around 
the establishment a generation of drunkards. The cheapness 
of the article, and the ease with which families can provide 
themselves with large quantities, the product of their own 
labor, eventuate in frequent drinking and wide-spread intem- 
perance. 

The vending of ardent spirits, in places licensed or unli- 
censed, is a tremendous evil. Hero those who have no stated 
employment loiter away the day for a few potations of rum, 
and here those who have finished the toils of the day meet to 
spend a vacant hour, — none content to be lookers-on ; all 
drink, and none for any length of time drink temperately. 
Here, too, the cliildren of a neighborhood, dmwn in by 
enticements, associate for social drinking, and the exhibition 
of courage and premature manhood. And here the iron hand 
of the monster is Cistcned ujwn them, at a jKjriod when they 
ought not to have Ijcen beyond the reach of matenial obsor- 
vution. 

The continued habit of dealing out ardent spirits, in vari- 
ous forms and mixtures, leads also to frefjuent tasting, and 
tasting to drinking, and drinking to tippling, and tippling to 
drunkenness. 

u\ resort to ardent spirits as an alleviation of trouble results 
often in habits of confinned intemperance. The loss of friends, 
perplexities of business, or the wreck of property, bring upon 
the spirits the distractions of care and the pressure of sorrow; 
and instead of easting their cares upon the Lord, they resort 
to the exhilarating draught ; but, before the occasion for it 
has ceased, the remedy itself hns become a calamity more 
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intolerable than the disease. Before, the woes were tem- 
porary ; now, they have multiplied, and have become eternal. 

The use of ardent spirits to invigorate the intellect, or 
restore exhausted nature under severe study, is often a fatal 
experiment. Mighty men have been cast down in tliis man- 
ner, never to rise. The quickened circulation does, for a time, 
invigorate intellect^ and restore exhausted nature. But, for 
the adventitious energy imparted, it exhausts the native energy 
of the soul, and induces that faintncss of heart and flagging 
of the spirits wliich cry incessantly, **Give, give," and never, 
but with expiring breath, say " It is enough." 

The use of ardent spirits, employed as an auxiliary to 
labor, is among the most fatal, because the most common and 
least suspected causes of intemperance. It is justified as 
innocent, — it is insisted on as necessary; but no fact is more 
completely established by experience than that it is utterly 
useless, and ultimately injurious, besides all the fearful evils 
of habitual intemperance to which it so often leads. There 

IS NO NUTRITION IN ARDENT SWRIT. AlL THAT IT DOES IS, 
TO CONCENTRATE THE STRENGTH OF THE SYSTEM, FOR THE 
TIME, BEYOND ITS CAPACITY FOR REGULAR EXERTION. It is 

borrowing strength for an occasion which will be needed for 
futurity, without any provision for payment, and with the 
certainty of ultimate bankruptcy. 

The early settlers of New England endured more hard- 
ship, and performed more labor, and carried through life more 
health and vigor, thah appertains to the existing generation 
of laboring men. And they did it without the use of ardent 
spirits. 

Let two men of ef^ual ago and firmness of constitution 
labor together through the summer, the one with and the 
other without the excitement of ardent spirits, and the latter 
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will cotuc out at the end vith unimpaireil vigpr, while tho 
other iiill be coiii|Kirativf1y exhau{»tcil. Shi{)!$ navigiitod iis 
suine now arc, without the huhituiil use of uixlent spirits, and 
manufacturing cstablishnieuts earricd on without, and ex- 
teiKkfl agricultural o|X'rations, all luove on with better indus- 
try, nioi-c peace, more heahh, and a better income to the 
employei's and the eniploycil. The workmen are cheerful and 
Yi;:on)U!S, friemlly and inthistrious, and their families are 
thrifty, well fed, well clutlaMl, and instructed : and instead of 
<]i:»tre.ss and ))overty, an<l (lisapiK)intment and contention, they 
are choerifl with the full ilow of social afiection, and often by 
the sustaining {x^wer of religion. But wherc ai*dent spirit is 
receive<l as a daily auxiliary to labor, it is commonly taken at 
stated tiiTies ; the habit ^mi creates a vacancy in the stomach, 
which indicates, at length, the hour of the day, with as much 
accuracy as a clock. It will Ikj taken, besides, fre<|uently at 
other times, which will accelernte the destruction of nature^s 
healthful tone, create artificial debility, and the necessity of 
artificial excitement to remove it; and when so much has 
Ik'CU consumed as the economy of the emj»loyer can allow, 
the growing demand will be supplied by the evening and 
nn»niiiig dram from the wages of la1»or, until the appetite has 
U'come insatiable, and the habit of intemperance nearly 
universal : until the nervous excitability has obliterated tho 
HK-ial sensibilities, and turned the family into a scene of bab- 
bling and woe; until voracious appetite has eaten up tho 
cliiMren's breail, and al>andoned them to ignorance and crime; 
until conscience has become- callous, and fidelity and industry 
have disap|)eare<i, except as the result of eye-service; and 
wanton wastefulness and contention, and reckless wretchedness, 
cliaracterize the establishment. 
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LECTURE II. 

TIIB SIGNS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

*'Wbo hAthwoe? ivho hath sorrow? who hath oontentioni? who hath 
babhling ? who hath wounds without cause ? who hath redness of eyes ? . 

*'They that tarry long at the wine ; they that go to seek mixed wine. 

*'Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it givcth his color 
in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. At the lost it biteth like a ser- 
pent, and stingeth like an adder. Tliinc eyes shall bi>hold strange women, 
and thy heart shall utter perverse things. Yea, thou shalt bo as he tliAt 
lieth down in the midst of the sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of a 
mast. They have stricken me, shult thou say, and I was not sick ; they 
have beaten me, and I felt it not : when shall I awake ? I will seek it yet 
»godu.'* Proverus 2a : *JU— iJ5. 

In tho prccctling lecture I consiilercd the nature nnd 
OCCikiions of iiiteu)i)orance. Iil this I shall disclose some of 
tho symptoms of this fearful malady, as they affect hoth tho 
body and the mind ; that every one who is in any degree 
addicted to the sin may be apprized of his danger, and save 
himself before it be too late. 

In the early stages of intemperance, reformation is prac- 
ticable. The calamity is, that intempemnce is a sin so 
deceitful that most men go on to irretrievable ruin, warned, 
indeed, by many indications, but unavailingly, because they 
understand not iheir voice. 

It is of Vast imjwrtance, therefore, that tho symptoms of 
intemiwrance shouKl Ikj universally and familiarly known. 
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The cflects of tho sin ui>on tho body und upon the mind shoald 
be so described, in nil its stages, fi-om the beginning to the 
end, tbat every one may see and feel and recognize these har- 
bingers of death, 03 soon as they begin to show themselvea 
upon him. 

1. One of the early indications of intemperance may bo 
found in the associations of time and place. 

In the commencement of this evil habit, there are many 
who drink to excess only on i)artieular days, such as days fi>r 
military exhibition, the anniversary of our Inde|)endence, the 
Mrthday of Washington. Christmas, New-year's day, Election, 
and otiiers of the like nature. When any of these holidays 
arrive, — and they come as often almost as saints' days in the 
calendar, — they bring with them, to many, the insatiable 
desire of drinking, as well as a dispensation from tho sin as 
cfTicacious and (juii^ting to the conscience as p;ipal indulgences. 

Tiicre are some, I am aware, that have recommended tho 
niultiplication of holidays and public amusements, as a remedy 
fur intem|Knanco : a^jout as wise a j)rescriplion as the multi- 
pl^'ing of pnnbling-hou.^c'S to put an end to gambling, or the 
luiMing of thoatros to correct tho evils of the Btage. 

There are others who foci the desire of drinking stinxnl 
up will'iiu them by tlie associations of place. They could 
go from end to end of u day*s journey without anient spirits, 
were there no taverns on the road. But tho very sight of 
these receptacles of pilgrims awakens the desire "just to step 
in an<l take something.'' And so iK>werful does this associa- 
tion become, that many will no more pass the tavern, than 
they would pass a fortified place, with all the engines of 
ilcaih directed against them. There are in every city, town, 
and village, places of resort which, in like manner, as soon 
Uj) the eye falls upon them, awake the thiitit of drinking; and 
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many, who, in coming to mni-kot or on buaiiK*2>d, pass near 
theui, piiy toll there us ro^^ulurly ua tlioy do at the gates ; and 
ttoiiietiiiictf Itotli Avheii tlioy conic in und when they go out. 
In cities und their suburb:^, there ure hundreds of 8ho})s at 
vhieh a largo proportion of those who bring in proiluco stop 
regularly to rweive the customary beverage. 

In every eiunmunity you may ol>scrve particular persons, 
also, who can never meet without feeling the simultaneous 
desii*e of strong driiik. What ean be the reason of this J 
All men, when they meet, are not afieeted thus. It is not 
uncommon for men of similar employments to I)o dnnvn l»y 
association, when they meet, to the same toj)ies of convej-sa- 
tion : physicians, upon the concerns of their ]>vofessiou ; 
politicians, ujHjn the events of the day ; and Christians, when 
they meet, are drawn by a common interest to sjK?ak of the 
things of the kingdom of (Jul. Eat this is upon the prin- 
ciple of a conniion ihteivst in these subjects, which have no 
slight hold upon the thoughts and alleetions. Whoever, then, 
^fiiids himself tomjjtiHl, on nieeting his conipanion or friend, to 
say, '* Come, let us go and take something,*' or to make it Ins 
first business to set out his decanter and glasses, ought to 
understand that he discloses his own inordinate attachment to 
ardent spirits, and accuses his friend of intem})eranco. 

.2. A disposition to multiply tho circumstances which 
furnish the occasions and opportunities for drinking may 
justly create alarm that tho habit is begun. When you find 
occasions for drinking in all the variations of the weather, — 
because it is so hot or so cold, so wet or so dry, — and in all 
the different states of tlie system, — when you are vigorous that 
you need not tire, and when tired that your vigor may be 
restoreil, — you have approached near to that state of inleni- 
perunce in which you Nvill diink iu uU states of the weather 
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and conditions of tlio body, and will drink with these pre- 
texts, and drink without them whenever their frcqueney may 
not sufTice. In like manner, if on your farm, or in your 
store or work^hoj), or on boiuxl your vessel, you love to uiul* 
tiply the catehes and o<.*casions of drinking, in the forms of 
treats for new cornel's, for mistiikes, for new articles of dress 
or furniture, until in some places a man am scarcely wear an 
article of dress, or receive one of e<|uij»ago or furniture, 
>vliich has not been *• v;ct;'' you may rely on it that all these 
u>i\'f^vH and rules and laws ui*e devices to gratify an inordinate 
and dangerou.^ love of strong drink; and though the master 
of the shop sliould not himself come down to such little meas* 
urcs, yet if he ]»ermitM such things to be done, if ho hears, 
and sc*es, and smiles, and sometimes sips a little of the for- 
feited 1)evenige, his heart is hi the thing, and he is under 
tlie iniiuenco of a dangci*ous love of that hilarity which is 
proiluced by strong drink. 

8. Whoever finds the desire of drinking ardent spirits 
returning daily at stated times, is warned to deny himself 
instantly, if he intends to esca)>e confirmed intem|K*rance. 

It is infallible evidence that you have already done violence 
to nature, tb:(t the undermining process is begun, — that 
tlie overworked organ begins to flag, and cry out for adventi- 
xmxa aid, with an im|K)rtunity which, if indulged, will become 
more deep-tone<l and importunate and irresistible, until the 
|)o\ver of self-denial is gone, and you are a ruined man. It 
is the vorte.x Wgun, whieh, if not checked, will become more 
capacious and deep, and (iowerful and loud, until the interests 
of time and eternity arc engulfed. 

It is here, then, beside this commencing vortex, that I 
would take my stand, to warn off the heedless navigator from 
destruction. To all who do but heave in sight, and with 
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voice that ghouW riso ttt>ovc the wiinl* auJ vravcs, I isould 
cry, *'StaiKl off! ssprcad the ^ail, i»ly the uiir, lor death is 
hero ! '' And could I comiuaud the elciueiits, the hhickneas of 
ilurkncss shouhl gather over thii gateway to hell, and loud 
thunders should utter their voices, and lurid fires should 
bhizc, and tho groans of unearthly voices . should he heard, 
inspiring consternation and flight in all >vho camo near. For 
tliis is the parting \H)\ut het»eon those who forsuko danger 
und hi<1o themselves, and t lie ioolisli >vho pass on anil ixym 
)>unishetl. lie >vh<) escapes this peiuxlieal thirst of times and 
bcasons will not he a drunkard, as he >vho eun)es within the 
reaeli of this powerful attraetion will he sure to perish. It 
may not lie certain that every one will heeome a sot ; hut it 
is certain that every one will enfeehle his hcnly, generate dis- 
ease, and shorten his days. It may not he certain that every 
ono will sacrifice his rei>utation, or sijuander his property and 
die in the alinshou:>e; hut it is certain that a large proj)ortion 
will come to poverty and infamy, of those who yield daily to 
tho periodical ap))etite fur ardent spirits. Here is the stop- 
ping-pplace ; and though beyond it men may struggle, and 
retard and modify their progress, none, com}>aratively, who go 
by it, will return again to purity of enjoyment, and the sweets 
of ten4)eratc liberty. The servant has become tho master, 
and, with a rod of iron and a whip of scorpions, ho will tor- 
ment, even before their time, the candidates for misery in a 
future state. 

4. Another sign of intemperance may be found in tho 
desire of concealment. When a man finds himself disjioscd 
to drink oftener and more than he is willing to do before his 
family and the world, and begins to drink slyly and in secret 
places, he betrays a eonsciousness that he is disi)Osed to drink 
more than to othei-s will appear safe und proi>or: and what 
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he suspects others may think, he ought to suppose they have 
cause to think^ and reform instantly. For now he has 
arrivcil at a period in the history of intemperance, where, if 
he does not atop, he will hasten on to luin with acceleratt^d 
uiovenient. So long as the eye of ii-iendship and a regard to 
public observation kept him within limits, there was somo 
hope of reformation; but when he cuts this last cord, and 
launches out alone with his boi\t and bottle, he has committed 
biinself to mountain waves and furious winds, and prolnibly 
will never return. 

a. When a man allows himself to drink always in comiNiny 
bO nrncli as he may think ho can Ijcar without awakening in 
others the suspicion of inebriation, he ^vill deceive himself, 
and no one l^sides. For abused nature herself will publish 
the excess, in the bloated countenance, and flushed visage, and 
tainted breath, and inflamed eye ; and were all these banners 
of intemiK'rancc struck, the man witli his own toiigiu? will 
reveal his shame. At first there will l>e something stmnge 
in his ajipearance or conduct, to awaken observation and 
induce scrutiny, until, at length, with all his carefulness, in 
some unguarded moment, he will take more than he can lK»ar. 
And now the secret is out, and these unaccountable things are 
explained: these exposuivs will become more fre<iuent, the 
unhappy man still dreaming that, though he erred a little, he 
Xook such gooil care to conceal it that no one knew it but 
himself. He will even talk wlien his tongue is palsied, to 
ward oft' suspicion ; and thrust himself into conipany, to show 
that he is not drunk. 

G. Those persons who find themselves, for some cause, 
always irritated when efforts are made to suppress inteniper- 
imcc, and moved by some instinctive impulse to make opix)- 
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Bition, ought to examine instantly ^vliethcr tho love of ardent 
spirits is not the cause of it. 

An aged country niercliant, of an. acute mind and sterling 
reputation, once said to me, ^^ I never knew an attempt made 
to suppress} intemi)eranco winch was. not oppose4l by some 
j)ersons from whom I should not have expected opposition ; and 
I never failed to fintl, first or last, that these persons wcro 
themselves implicated in tlie sin." Temperate men seldom, 
if ever, oppose the movements in favor of tcmpenince. 

7. We Uixw appniach some of those symptoms of intem- 
perance which abused nature, first or last, never fails to give. 

The eyes. — ** AVho hath reilness of eyes ? " All are not, of 
course, intemiMjrate, whose visual org-ans Ix^comc inflametl and 
weak. But there are few intemiwrato jiersons who escape 
this malady ; and yet, when it comes, they have no suspicion 
of the cause, — speak of it without embarrassment, and wonder 
■what the matter can Ih», — apply to the physician for eye- 
water, and drink on. But every man who is accustomed to 
drink ardent spirits freely, whose eye begins to redden and to 
weep, ought to know what the matter is, and to take warning; 
it is one of the, signals which distressed nature holds out and 
waves, in token of distress. 

Anotlier indication of intemperance is found in tho fulness 
and re<lness of the countenance. It is not tho fulness and 
freshness of health, but rather the plethora of a relaxed fibre 
and j)eccant humors, which come to occupy the vacancy of 
healthful nutrition, and to mar the countenance with pimples- 
and inflammation. All arc not intemjxjrate, of course, who are 
afleeted with diseases of the skin. But no hard drinker 
carries such a face without a guilty and specific cause, and it 
IS another signal of distress which abused nature holds out, 
wliile she cries for help. 
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Another indication of iuteni|X'rance may be found in 
iiiijiaiivd muscular btreugtli, unJ tremor of the hand. Now 
the destroyer in liis mining process a|iprouches the citadel of 
hfe. und is advancing fast to make tlie keepei^s of the houso 
trenihlc, and the strong men bow themselves. This relaxa- 
tion of tlic joints and trembling of tho nerves will Ijo 
exiierieneed esjK'cially in the morning, when the system, 
unsustaine<l by sleep, has run down. Now all is relaxed, 
tremuK>u9, and faint-he:irted. The Hyq which siKirkleil in tho 
eye the evening before is quenched, the courage which dilate<I 
tl>e heart is passed away, and the tones of elo(|uencc which 
dwelt on the inspired tongue are turned into pusillanimous 
compLiinings; until opium, or bitters. or l)uth. arc thrown into 
the stomach, to wind up again the run-down machine. 

'And now the liver, steeped in fire, lx»gins to coiiti*act, and 
refuses to {xirform its functions in preparing thd secretions 
wliieh are necejjsary to aid digestion : and loss of appetito 
cii.siies ; and indigestion and fermentation and acidity begin to 
rob the svstem of nutrition, and to vex and irritate the vital 
organ, filling the stomach with air, aiid tho head with fumes, 
and the soul with darkness and terror. 

This reiterated irritation extends by sympathy to tho 
lungs, which become inilamed and lacerated, until hemorrhage 
ensues. And now the tcrrifie<l victim hastens to the physi- 
cian to stay the progress of a consumption which intemjK'ranco 
has begun, and which medical treatment, while tho cause 
continues, cannot arrest. 

Al>otit this time, the fumes of the scalding furnace Mow 
l)egin to lacerate the throat, and blister the tongue and tho 
lip. Here, agiiin. the physician is called in, to ease tlieso 
torments: but until the fuvs beneath are extinct, what can the 
physician do / lie can no more alleviate these woes than ho 
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can carry allcviatiou to the tormented in tlio flames for which 
these are the stul pvepanitioiis. 

Another inilicntiou of intempcmneo is irritability, petu- 
lance, and violent auger. The great organ of nervous 
sensibility has Ijcon brought into a state of tremulous cxeitc- 
ment. The slightest touch causes painful vibrations and 
irritations, which defyself-governuient. The temper becomes 
like the flash of powder, or ungovernable and violent as the 
helm driven liither and thither by i*:iging winds and mountain 
waves. 

Another indication of intemperance is to be found in the 
extinction of all the finer feelings and amiable dispositions of 
the soul; and if tliere have ever seemed to be religious aflec- 
tions, of tliese also. Tiie fiery stimidus has raised the organ 
of sensibihty alxive the power of excitement by motives 
nddressetl to the finer feelings of the soul and of tho moral 
nature, and left the man a prey to animal sensation. You 
niiglit as well iling out nuisic upon the whirlwind to stay its 
course, as to govern the storm within by the gentler feelings 
of humanity. The only stimulant which now has power to 
move is ardent sj)irit ; and he who has arrived at this con- 
dition is lost. He has left far behirKl the wreck of what ho 
once was. lie is not the same husband, or father, or brother, 
or friend. Tlie sea has made a clear breach over him, and 
swept away forever whatsoever things are pure, and lovely, 
and of gootl report. 

And as to religion, if he ever seemed to have any, all such 
affections declined as the emotions of artificial stimulants 
arose, until conscience has lost its power, or survives only 
^vith vulture scream to flap the wing and terrify the soul. 
His religious aftl'ctions are dead when he is sober, and rise 
only to emotion and loi^uacity and tears when he is drunk. 
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Bead, twioo dead, is he, whatever majr have been the hopes 
he onoe indulged, or the evidence he onco gave, or the hopes 
he once inspired. For drunkaixis, no more than murderers, 
shall inherit the kingdom of God. 

As the disease makes progress, rheumatic pains diffuse 
themselves throughout the system. The man wonders what 
can be the i*eason that he should be visital by such a c ampli- 
cation of diseases, and again betakes himself to the physician, 
and tries every remedy but the simple one of tem|)er.ince. 
For these pains are only the murmurings and coniplaiuinga 
of nature, through all the system giving signs of woe, that all 
is lost. For to rheumatic pains ensues a debility of the sya-- 
tcm, which becoming unable to sustain the cii*culation, the 
fluids ll'ill fast u|)on the &.'et : and as the deluge rises, tho 
chest is invaded, and the breath is shortened, until by a sudilen 
inundation it is sto})i)ed. Or, if in this form death is avoidc<I, 
it is only to I30 met in another, more dihitory but- no less 
terrific ; for now comes on the last catastrophe, — the sudden 
prostration of strength and apjHjtite, an increased difficulty 
of raising the ebbing tiilc of life by stimidants, a few p:inic- 
struck reformations, just on the siJes of the pit, until the last 
sinking comes, from which there is no resurrection, but by the 
trump of God and at the jujlgment-day. 

And now the woes and the sorrows and the contentions and 
the wounds and babblings are over; tlio red eye sleeps, 
the tortured ])ody rests, tlie deformed visage is hid from 
human observation, and tlie soul, while the dust cruniMes 
back to dust, returns to God who gave it, to receive according 
to the deeils done in the Ijody. 

Such is the evil which demands n remedy. And what can 
be done to stop its ravages, and rescue its victims l 

This is not the place to .say all that belongs to this part of 
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tl»o subject; but vo cannot close without saying, by anticipa- 
tion, a few tbiugs bore ; anil, 

1. There should bo extenJctl through the community an 
all-i)ervailing sense of the tliuiger there is of falling into this 
sin. Intern i)ora nee is a (1i.seaso as well as a crime ; and wero 
nny other disease, as eontngions, of as nairked symptoms, and 
as mortal, to i)ervado the laiul, it would create universal con- 
sternation, — for the plague is scarcely more contagious or 
deadly ; and yet we mingle fearlessly with the diseased, and, 
in spite of admonition, we bring into our dwellings the conta- 
gion, apply it to the lip, and receive it into the system. 

I know that much is said about the prudent use of ardent 
spirit ; but we might as well sp<\dv of the prudent use of the 
jdague, of fire banded prudently around among powder, 
of i)oison taken prudently every tby, or of vi[)ei's and ser- 
|x?nts introduced prudently into our dwclling.-s to glide about 
as a matter of courtesy to visiters, and of amusement to our 
children. 

First or last, in spite of your prudence, the contagion will 
take; the fatal spark will fall upon the train, the deletc- 
rioiis iK)ison will tell ujK^n the system, and the fang of tho 
8er|K'nt will inflict diath. There is no prudent use of ardent 
Hpirii ImU when it is used as a niedieine, All who receive 
it into the system are nc)t de^froy^Ml by it. Jlut if any vege- 
t«ible were poisonous to as many as tire use of ardent spirit 
proves destructive to, it would be banished from the t^dJo: it 
would not be prudent to use it at all. If, in attempting to 
cross a river n\ton an elastic beam, as many should fall in 
and Ik? drowne^l as attempt to use aixlcnt spirit prudeuthj 
and fail, the attempt to cross in that way would Ix) abandoned 
— there would lie no prudent use of that mode of crossing. 
The effect of attempting to use ardent spirit prudently is 
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destructive to sucli multitudes as to preclude the possibility of 
prudence in the use of it With a kuowloilgo of the deceitful 
nature of tliis sin, and its inx^sistible power ivhen it has 
obtained an ascendency, no man, Avhilo he uses ardent spirit, 
can, without niocking God, oflfor the pimyer, " Lead us not 
into temptation/* There is no necessity for using it at all, 
and it is ])resumptuous to do so. 

2. A wakeful recollection should be maintained of the 
distinction between inteu)[)erancc and drunkenness. So long 
as men suppose that there is neither crime nor danger in 
drinking, short of what they denominate drunkenness, they 
will cast off fear, and move onward to ruin by a silent, cettain 
coui-se, until destruction comes upon them, and they cannot 
cscajKJ. It should be known, therefore, and admitted, that to 
drink daily at stated times any quantity of ardent spirit, is 
intemperance ; or to drink periodically, as often as days and 
times and seasons may furnish temptation and opiX)rtunity, is 
intemjKjrance. It may not be for any one time the intemper- 
ance of animal or mental excitement, but it is an innovation 
upon the system, and the In'ginning of a haVut which cannot 
fail to generate disease, and will not be pursued by one hun- 
dred men without producing many drunkards. 

It is not c'uough, therefore, to erect the (lag ahead, to mnrk 
the Hpot where the dnuiktivd lien. It iiiiist be planted at tiio 
cntianco of his eourne, proclaiming, in waving eapitalM, Tins 
IS THE WAY TO DEATH ! Over the whole territory of 
*• l)rudent use," it must wave and warn. For, if we cannot 
stop men in the beginning, we cannot separate lietween that and 
the end. lie who lets ardent spirit alone before it is meddled 
with is safe, and ho only. It should be in every family a 
contraband article ; or, if it is admitted, it should be allowed 
for medical purposes only. It should be labelled as we label 
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laudanum ; and Torcn not, taste not, handle not, should 
meet the eye on every vessel which contains it. 

Children should he taught early the nature, symptoms and 
danger, of this sin, that they may not unwittingly fall under 
its |)ower. To save my own children from this sin has been 
210 sinnll part of my solicitude as a parent; and I can truly 
say, that should any of my children jK»rish in this way, they 
will not do it ignorantly nor unwarneil. I do not rcmeml)cr 
that I ever gave jK»rmission to a chikl to go out on a holiday, 
or gjive a pittance of mtney to Im) expended for his gratifica- 
tion, unattended by the earnest injunction not to drink ardent 
spirits, or any inebriating \u[\xor ; and I cannot but Iwlieve, 
that if proper exertions are nuide in the family to apprize 
children of the nature and danger of this sin, and to put them 
on their guard ag-ainst it, opinions and feelings and habits 
might Ixj so formed, that the whole youthful generation might 
rise up as a rampart, against which the fiery waves of intem- 
perance would dash in vain, saying, ** Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no further : and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.'* 
To all our schools, instruction on this subject should be com- 
inunicate<l, and the Sabbath-schools now spreading through 
the land may in this manner lend a mighty influence to pre- 
vent the intemperance of the rising generation. 

In respect to the reformation of those o\cr whom the habit 
of intemi)enincc has obtained an ascendency, there is but one 
alternative ; they nmst resolve upon immediate and entire 
abstinence. 

Some have recommended, and many have attempted, a 
gradual discontiimance. But no man's prudence and forti- 
tude arc cfjual to the task of reformation in this way. If the 
patient were in close confinement, where he could not help 
himself, he might be dealt with in this manner ; but it would 
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be cruelly protracting a course of suiToring through months, 
which might 1k5 endeil in \x few ilayg. But no man at hbcrty 
will reform by gradual retrenchment. 

Sulistitutes have also been recommended ns tbo means of 
refonnation, — such as opium, which is only another mode of 
producing inebriation, is often a temptation to intem|)erancc, 
and not unfixHiuently unites its own forces with those of anient' 
spirits to impair health and destroy life. It is a pix»ternatural 
stimulant, raising excitement above the tone of health, and 
predisposing the system for intemjwrate drinking. 

Strong beer has been recommended as a substitute for 
ardent spirit, and a means of leading back the captive to 
health and libcily. But, though it may not create intemperate 
hal)it3 as soon, it has no power to allay them. It will 
even finish what aixlent spirit has begun ; and with this 
diflercnco only, that it does not rasp the vitiil organs with 
quite so keen a fdc, and enables the victim to come down to 
his grave by a course somewhat more dilatory, and with more 
of the good-natured stupidity of the idiot, and less of the 
demoniac frenzy of the madman. 

Wine has Wu prescrilxnl as a means of decoying the 
intem}K'ratc from the ways of death. But habit cannot Y30 
thus cheated out of its dominion, nor ravening api)etite 1)0 
anmscd down' to a sober and temperate demand. If it Ik? true 
that men do not become intemi)erate on wine, it is not true 
that wine will restore the inteniperate, or stay the progress of 
the disease. Enough must be taken to screw up nature to 
tlio tone of cheerfulness, or she will cry, " Give,'' with an 
importunity not to be resisted ; and long Ix'fore the work of 
death is done> wine will fail to minister a stimulus of sufTicient 
activity to rouse the flagging spirits, or will IjecouiC acid on 
the enfeebled stomach, and brandy and opium will be called 
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in to liasten to its consumnmtion the ililatory work of self- 
«lostriiftioii. So that, if no iiuiii heroines a sot ui)on wine, it 
is only K'cause it hantU hini over to more fierce and terrible 
exi'cutioners of 1 leaven's delayed vengeanee. 

If in any instance wine suffices to complete the work of 
ruin, then the dilTorence is only that the victim is stretched 
longer ujwn the rack, to die in torture with the gout, while 
aitlent spirits finish life hy a shorter and jK^rhaps less painful 
course. 

Retrenclnnentsand substitutes, then, arc idle, and if in any 
case they succeed, it is not in one of a thousand. It is the 
taiii)K'vin^ of an infant with a giant, the effort of a kitten to 
esfajK? from the paw of a lion. 

There is no reme<ly for intemperance but the cessation of 
it. Nature" nuist Ik» released from the unnatural war which 
is made u|Kin her, and be allowed to rest ; and then nutrition 
and feleep and exercise will perform the work of- restoration. 
Gradually the springs of life will recover tone, appetite will 
return, digestion become eflieient, sleep sweet, and the mus- 
cular system vigorous, until the elastic heart, .with every beat, 
shall send health through the system, aiid joy through the 
soul. 

But what shall l>e done for those to whom it might bo 
fatal to stoj) short ] Many are reputed to be in this condition, 
proliably, who are not; and those who are may, while under 
the care of a physician, bo dealt with as ho may think lH\st 
for the time, provided they obey strictly, as patients, his pre- 
scription. But if, when they are committvd to their o»ti 
care again, they eainiot live without ardent spirits, then they 
must die, and have only the alternative to die as reformed 
penitents, or as incorrigibly intemiKjrate, — to dio in a 
uiuuner wliieh shall secure pardon and admission to heaven, 
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or in a manner which shull cxcludo tlicm forever from that 
holy world. 

As the application of this discourse, I would recommend to 
every one of you who hear it iuiincdiatc and faithful self- 
examination, to ascertain whether any of the symptoms of 
intemperanco are beginning to show themselves upon you. 
And let not the consideration that you have never been siis- 
pecteil, and have never suspected yourselves, of intemperance, 
deprive you of the benefit of this scrutiny. For it is inatten- 
tion and self-confidence which su[)ersedc discretion and l>iinish 
fear, and let in the destroyer to fasten upon his victim 1x;foro 
he thinks of danger, or attemi»t3 resistance. 

Are tlieix), then, set times, days, and places, when you cal- 
culate alwa^'s to indulge yourself in drinking ardent spirits ] 
Do you stop often to take something at the tavern when you 
travel, and always when you come to the village, town, or 
city 7 This frcciuency of drinking will plant in your system, 
Ix'fore you are aware of it, the seeds of the most terrific 
disease which afllicts humanity. Have you any friends or 
companions whose presence, when you meet them, awakens 
the thought and the desire of drinking ? Botli of you have 
entered on a course in which there is neither safety nor hope, 
but from instant retreat. 

Do any of you love to avail yourselves of every little catch 
and eircumstiince among your com|)anions to bring out '* a 
treat" { ** Alas, my lord, there is death in the i)0t ! *' 

Do you find the desire of sti-ong drink returning daily, and 
at stated hours ? Uidess you intend to travel all the length 
of the highway of intemperance, it is time to stop. Unless 
you intend soon to resign your lilicrty forever, and conio 
under a despotism of the most cruel and inexorable character, 
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you must abandon the morning bittci's, the noontide stimulant, 
and the evening 1x)wl. 

Do any of you drink in secret, because you are' unwilling 
your friends or the world should know how much you drink 7 
You nii^^ht as well cut loose in a frail boat before a hurricane, 
nnd expect safety : you are gone, gone irretrievably, if you 
ilo not stop. 

Are you accustomed to drink, when opportunities present, 
OH much as you can l)ear without any public tokens of inebri- 
ation ? You are an intemperate man now, and unk^s you 
check the habit, you will !x»come rajjidly more and more 
inten4)erate, until concealment becomes impossible. 

Do your eyes, in any instance, begin to trouble you, by 
their weakness or inflammation / If you are in the habit of 
drinking ardent spiiits d;iily, you need not ask the physician 
what is the matter, nor inquire for eye-water. Your redness 
of eyes is prtHlueed by intemperance; and abstinence, and 
that only, will cure them. It may be well for every man 
"who drinks daily to look in the glass often, that he may see 
in his own face the signals of distress which abused nature 
holds out, one after another, and too often holds out in vain. 

Do any of you find a tremor of the hand coming upon you, 
and sinking of spirits, and loss of appetite in the morning ] 
Kature is failing, and giving to you timely admonition of her 
distress. 

Do the pains of a disordered stomach, and blistered tongue 
and lip, lH.'gin to torment you I You are far advanced in the 
work of sdf-destruclion ; a few more years will probal)ly 
finish it. 



LECTURE III. 

TUB EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

<* Woe to hini that covctctli an evil covetousiiess to his liouw, that he 
may set his nest on high, tliat ho may lie dvliveivd from the power of evil ! 
Tliou luutt cuiiHultoil Mhuine to thy Iiuiise l>y cutting otF many people, and 
h)i8t Hinned agaiuKt tliy huuI. For tliu ^^toue sliall cry out of tlie wiill, and 
the beam out of the timber .Hh:iU answer it. 

** Wijo unto liim tiiat givcth \i\h n(Mgli)x>r drinic, timt puttest thy bottle 
to him, and mukeiit liim drunlcen also, that thou mayettt loolc on their 
nakednoita ! TIiuu art filled witli ali.iiiiv fur glory : drink thuu also, nud 
lot thy fore:»kin be uncovered : the cup of tlie Loril*9 right hand shall be 
turned unto thee, and sh.-uucful i;pewing shall be on thy glory.*' Hadak- 
KiK-J: 9—11, 15,10. 

Ix the preceding lectures we have illustmted tub 

XATUKE, THE OCCASIONS, AND THE SYMPTOMS OF IXTEM- 
PEUAXCK. 

Ill this lecture we propose to illustrate the evils of 

INTEMPERANCE. 

The physical and moral influence of tliis sin upon its vic- 
tims lias of necessity been disclo.scd, in giving an account of 
the causes and symptoms of this criminal disea.se. AVe shall, 
tlicrofore, take a more comprehensive view of the subject, and 
consider the effect of intemperaiKc upon national pro.sperity. 
To this view of the subject the text leads us. It announces 
tliegeneral principle, that communities which rise by a viola- 
tion of the laws of humanity and equity shall not prosper, 
and especially that wealth amassed by promoting intemper- 
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ancc will bring upon tlio community intemperance und pov- 
erty nnd shame, us a providential retribution. 

1. Tlic effecls of intenipcnince ujion the health nnd physji- 
cal enor^^ies of a nation arc not to he overlooketl, or lightly 
esteemed. 

No fact is more certain than the transmission of tempera- 
ment and of physical constitution, according to the prc<lomi- 
nant moral condition of so/iety, from age to ago. Luxury 
pnMluces eflfeminacy, and transmits to other generations imhe- 
cility and disease. llring up the generation of the Romans 
mIio carried victory over the uorld, and place them beside the 
enfeminate Italians of the present day, and the cfTect of crime 
ujwn constitution will be suflic-iently apparent. Excesses 
unmake the man. The stature dwindles, the joints are 
loosely compacted, and the nuiseular fibre has lost its clastic 
tone. Xo giant's Iwnes will be found in the cemeteries of a 
nation over whom for centuries the waves of intem}>cranco 
have rolleil ; and no unwieldy iron armor, the annoyance and 
defence of other days, will be dug up as memorials of departed 
glory. 

The duration of human life, nnd the relative amount of 
health or disease, will manifestly vary according to the amount 
of ardent spirits consumed in the land. Even now, no small 
pro[H)rtion of the deaths which annually make up our national 
bills of njortality are cxses of those who have l)een brought 
to an untimely end, and who have, directly or indirectly, 
fallen victims to the deleterious influence of ardent spirits ; 
fulfdling. with fearful accuracy, the prediction, the wicked 
** shall not live out half their days.'^ As the jackal follows 
the lion to prey upon the slain, so do disease und death wait 
on tlic footsteps of inebriation. The free and universal use 
of intoxicating li<|Uors for a few centuries cannot fail to bring 
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down our nice from tlio majestic, atlilctic forms of our fathers 
to the similitude of a de8pic:ible ami puny race of men. 
Ahvady the commencement of the decline is manifest ; and 
the iH)n8ummution of it, should the causes continue, VfiW not 
lin;;cr. 

2. The injurious influence of genemi intem]>emnce upon 
national intellect is e(|ually certam, and not less to be depre- 
cated. 

To the action of a powerful mind, a vigorous muscular 
fnimc is, as a genemi rule, indispensable. Like heavy onl- 
nance, the mind, in its eflbrts, recoils on the body, and will 
soon shake down a puny fnime. The mental action and 
physical Teiiction must 1x5 eciual; or, finding her energies 
uiisustained, the mind itself becomes discouraged, and falls 
into desfx^ndency and imliccility. The flow of animal spirits, 
the fire and vigor of the imagination, the fulness and power 
of feeling, the comprehension and gnisp of tliought, the firo 
of the eye, the tones of the voice, and the clectrieal energy 
of utterance, all depend ujK)n the healthful and vigorous tone 
of the animal system ; and by whatever means the body is 
unstrung, the spirit languishes. Crosar, when he had a fever 
once, and cried, ^' Give mo some drink, Titinius,'' was not 
that god who afterwards overturned the republic, and reigned 
without a rival ; and Bonu{)arte, it has Wn said, lost tho 
Russian campaign by a fever. Tho greatest poets and orators 
who stand on tlio records of immortality flourished in tho iron 
• age, before the haliits of efleminacy had unharnessed the body 
and. unstrung tho mind. This is truo of Homer and Demos- 
thenes and Milton ; and if Virgil and Cicero are to be classed 
with them, it is not without a manifest abatement of vigor for 
beauty, pi-oduced hy the progress of voluptuousness in the ago 
in which they lived. 
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Tlio giant Avritcrs of Scotland aro^ aomo of them, men of 
threescore niMl ton, wlio Ktill go forth to the athletic sports of 
their youthful days, >vith uudiniinishod eliu^ticity. The taper 
fingers of moilern efleniinucy never "wielded such a pen oa 
these men wield, and never ^vill. 

The taste may he cultivated in alliance Mith effeminacy, 
and music may ilourish, while all that is maidy is U|)on the 
dei'line; and there may he some fitful flashes of imagination 
in ixKjtry, uhich are the oflspring of a capricious nervous 
excitability ; and perhaps there may he sometinjcs an unim- 
passioneil stillness of soul in a fcL'hle body, which shall capac- 
itate for simple intellectual discrimination, llut that fulness 
of soul, and diversified energy of mind, Avhich w indispensable 
to national talent in all its diversified a}»p1ication, can }yc found 
only in alliance with an undebased and vigorous muscular 
system. 

The history of the world confirms this conclusion. Egypt, 
once at the head of nations, Ikis, under the weight of her own 
cfleminacy, gone down to the dust. The victories of Greece 
let in upon her the luxuries of tlie East, and covered her glory 
with the night of ages. And Rome, whoso iron foot trod 
down the nations and shook the earth, witnessed in her latter 
<liys fuintness of heart, ai.'l :' » shield of the mighty vilely 
cast away. 

o. The eflfect of intempeninee njM)n the military prowess of 
a nation cannot but be great and evil. The mortality in the 
seasoning of recruits already half destroyed by intemperance 
will be double to that ex[ierienccd among hardy and temperate 
men. 

If, in the early wars of our country, the mortality of the 
camp had l)een as great as it lias been since intemperance has 
facilitated the raising of recruits, New England would luivo 
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been depopulated, Philip hiul remained lord of Iiin wilderness, 
or the Frencli had driven our fathers into the sea, extending 
from Canada to CaiK) Horn the enipiro of despotism und 
suiKrstition. An nniiy whoso energy in conflict doi^cnds 
on the excitement of anient spirits catniot possess the rci^ui- 
sito coolness, nor sustain the shuck of a powerful onset, 
like an army of deterniincd ten)i)ei*ate men. It was tlio 
religious principle and temperance of Cromwell's army 
that made it terrible to the licentious troops of Charles the 
First. 

4. The effect of intemperance upon the imtriotism of a 
nation is neither obscure nor doubtful. When excess has 
desiK)iled the man of the natural afl'ections of husliand. father, 
brother, and friend, and thrust him down to the condition of 
an animal, wc are not to expect of liini comprehensive views, 
and a disinterested regsird for his country. liis patriotism 
may serve as a theme of sinister profession, or inebriate boast- 
ing. But what is the i):itriotism which loves only in words, 
and in' general, and violates in detail all the relative duties on 
which the welfare of country dei>ends / 

The man might as well t:ilk of justice und mcixsy who robs 
and murders U|K)u the liighway, as he whose example is pes- 
tiferous, and wliusc presence withers the tender charities of 
life, aiul perpetuates weeping, lamentation, and woe. A mition 
of drunkards would constitute a hell. 

r>. Ui)on the national conscience or moral principle, tho 
effects of intciniK»ranco arc deadly. 

It obliterates the fear of the Lonl and a sense of accounta- 
bility, paralyzes the power of conscience, hanlcns the heart, 
and turns out niH)n society a sordid, selfish, ferocious oni- 
nial. 
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6. Upon national in<1ustry, the effects of intemperance are 
manifest and nnscliicvous. 

The results of national industry depend on the amount of 
vrcll-dircctcd intolloetual and physical power. But intern- 
peninee paralyzes and prevents both these springs of human 
action. 

In the inventory of national loss by intemperance may bo 
set down the labor prevented by indolence, by debility, by 
sickness, by quarrels and litigation, by gambling and idleness, 
by mistakes and misdirected efforts, by improvidence and 
wa.stcfuhicss, and by the shortened date of human life and 
activity. Little wastes in great establishments constantly 
occurring, may defeat the energies of a mighty capital. But 
where the intellectual and nmscular energies are raised to the 
working jwint daily, by ardent spirits, until tire agriculture 
and commerce and arts of a nation move on by the power of 
aiiificial stinmlus, that moral i)0wer cannot bo maintained 
which will guarantee fulelity, and that physical power cannot 
be preserved and well directed which will insure national 
pro5?perity. The nation whose immense enterprise is thrust 
forward by the stimulus of ardeiit spirits cannot ultimately 
cseaiH) debility and bankruptcy. 

When we behold an individual cut off* in youth or in middle 
ago. or witness the waning energies, injprovidence, and unfaith- 
fulness, of a neiglibor, it is but a single instance, and webecome 
accustomed to it ; but such instances are multiplying in our 
land in every direction, and arc to be found in every depart- 
tnent of lal»or, and the amount of earnings preveirted or s(|uan- 
dered is incalculable ; to all which nmst be addetl the accu- 
mulating ami frightful e.\|)ense incurred for the supjwrt of 
those, and their families, whom intem])erance has made pau- 
pers. In every city and town the poor-tax, created chiefly 
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hj inteinpcroncc, is uugmcnting. The receptacles for tho 
poor are becoming too Btrait for their accotnmodution. We 
nmst pull them down and build greater, to provide accommo- 
dations for the votaries of inebriation ; for the frequency of 
going ujwn the town has taken away the i-eluctancc of pride, 
and dcstroye<l the motives to pi*ovidence, which the fear of 
jioverty Jind suffering once supplieil. The prospect of a des- 
titute old age, or of a suffering family, no longer troubles the 
vicious iK)ition of our conmiimity. They drink up their daily 
earnings, and bless God for the poor-house ; and lx»gin to look 
uj)on it as. of right, the drunkard's home, and contrive to 
arrive thither ns early as idleness and excess will give them a 
passport to this sinecure of vice. Thus is the insatiable 
destroyer of industry niarcldng through the land, rearing 
poor-houses, and augmenting taxation : night and day, with 
sleepless activity, stjuandering property, cutting the sinews 
of industry, undermining vigor, engendering disease, paralyz- 
ing intellect, impairing moral principle, cutting short the date 
of life, and i-oUing up a national debt, invisible, but real and 
terrific as the debt of England ; continually transferring 
larger and laiger Inxlies of men, from the class of contrib- 
utors to the national income, to the class of worthless con- 
sumers. 

Add to the loss sustained by the subtraction of labor and 
the shortened date of 'life the expense of sustaining the pow 
created by intemjwrancc, and the nation is now taxed annu- 
ally more than the expense which would be requisite for the 
maintenance of government, and for the support of all our 
schools and colleges, and all the religious instruction of the 
nation. Already a portion of the entire capital of the nation 
is mortgaged for the support of drunkards. There seems to 
be no other fiust property in the land, but this inheritance of 

3:5 
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tbe intemperate; all other riches may make to themselves 
vings and fly away. But, until the nation is bankrupt, 
according to the laws of the state, the drunkard and his fam-i 
ily must have a homo. Should the pauperism of crime aug- 
ment in this country as it has done for a few years past, 
there is nothing to stop the frightful results which have come 
upon England, where property is abandoned in some parishes, 
because the poor-tax exceo<U the annual income. You, who 
are husbandmen, arc accustouiod to feel as if your houses and 
lands were wholly your own ; but if you will asccrtiiin tlie 
percentage of annual taxation levied on your property for the 
support of the intemperate, you will perceive how much of 
your capital is held by drunkards, by a tenure as sure as if 
Leld under mortgages or deeds of warranty. Your widows 
and. children do not take by descent more certainly than the 
most profligate and worthless part of the community. Every 
intemperate and idle man whom you behold tottering about 
the streets, and steeping himself at the stores, regards your 
houses and lands as pledged to take care of him, — annually 
puts his hands deep into your pockets, and cats his bread in 
the sweat of your brows, instead of his own ; and with mar- 
vellous good-nature you bear it. If a robber should break 
loose on the highway, to levy taxation, an armed force would 
bo raised to hunt him from society. But the tippler may do 
it fearlessly in open djiy, and not a voice is raised, not a finger 
is hfted. 

7. The effects of intemperance upon civil liberty may not 
be lightly passed over. 

It is admitted that intelligence and virtue are the pillars of 
republican institutions, and that the illumination of schools, 
and the moral power of religious institutions, are indispensa- 
ble to produce this intelligence and virtue. 
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But who are found 80 uniformly in tlio ranks of irreligion 
as the intemperate 7 Who like these violate the SuUiath, 
and set their luouth a<^ainst the heavens, — neglecting tho 
education of their families, and corrupting their morals? 
Almost tho entire amount of national ignorance and crime is 
the offspring of intemperance. Throughout the land, the 
iiitcm|)erate arc hewing down the pillars and undermining the 
foiuulations of our national edifice. Lo^^ioas have besiogcd it, 
ttuJ uiM>n every gate tho kittlc-uxo rings ; and ^itill the sen- 
tinels sleep. 

Should the evil advance as it has done, the day is not far 
distant when the great body of the laboring classes of the 
community, the bones and sinews of the nation, will bo con- 
taminated ; and when tliis is accomplished, tho right of suf- 
frage becomes the engine of self-destruction. For the labor- 
ing classes constitule an immense majority, and when these 
are perverted by intemperance, ambition needs no better 
implements with which to dig the grave of our liberties, and 
entomb our glory. 

Such is the influence of interest, ambition, fear, and indo- 
lence, that one violent partisan, with a handful of disciplined 
troops, may overrule the intlucnce of five hundred temixjrate 
men, who act without concert. Already is tho dis|)Osition to 
temporize, to tolerate, and even to court the interaporato, too 
apparent, on account of the appivhended retribution- of their 
perverted suffrage. The whole power of law through tho 
nation sleeps in the statute-book ; and until public sentiment 
is roused and concentrated, it may be doubted whether its 
execution is i)o$sible. 

Where is the city, town, or village, in which the laws are 
not openly violated ; and where is the magistracy that dares 
to carry into effect the laws against the vending or drinking 
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of anient Spirits? Here, then, an aristocracy of bad influence 
has ah-eady risen up, hIucU bids defiance to law, and threat- 
ens the extirpation of civil liberty. As intempemnce increases, 
the power of taxation will come more and more into the hands 
of men of inteuipenito habits and desperate fortunes; of 
course, the laws gradually will become subservient to the 
debtor, an<l less eflicacious in protecting the rights of prop- 
erty. Tlii.H will 1)0 a vital stub to liberty, to the security of 
which property is iudispcnsablo. For monoy is the siucw of 
war ; and when those who hold the pn^perty of a nation can- 
not be protected in their rights, they will change the form 
of government, — peaceably if they may, by violence if they 
must. 

in proportion to the numbers who have no right in the 
Boil, and no capitiil at stake, and no moral principle, will 
the nation be exposed to violence and revolution. In Europe 
the physical power is bereft of the right of suffrage, and by 
the bayonet is kept down ; but in this nation the power 
which may bo wielded by the intemperate and ignorant is 
tremendous. These are the troops of the future Caesars, 
by whose perverted suffrages our future elections may bo 
swayed, and ultimately our liberties destroyed. They are 
the corps of irreligious and desperate men, who have some- 
thing to hope, and nothing to fear, from revolution and 
blood. Of sucli materials was the army of Catiline com- 
posed, who conspired against the liljcrties of Rome. And in 
the French revolution, such men as Lafayette were soon 
swept from the helm, by mobs comiKwed of tho dregs of 
creation, to give place to the revolutionary furies which 
followed. 

We boast of our liberties, and rejoice in our prospective 
instrumentality in disenthralling the world. But our own 
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foondatioiifl rest on tho heaving sides of a burning mountain, 
through which, in thousinnds of places, the fire has burst out, 
and is blazing around us. If it cannot be extinguislied, 
we are undone ; our sun is fast setting, and the darkness of 
an endless night is closing in upon us. 

33* 



LECTURE IV. 

THE REMEDY OF INTEMPERANCE. 

*' Woe to lum that covcteth nn evil covctousness to his house, that ho 
may set his nest on high, tliut he may be delivered from the power of evil ! 
Thou hast consulted shame to thy house by cutting off many people, and 
has sinned against tiiy kouI. For the stone shall cry out of the wall, and 
the beam out of the tiuiljer shall answer it. 

** Woe unto hiui that givcth his neig1ilH>r drink, that puttest thy bottle 
to him, and roakcst him drunken also, that thou mayest look on their 
nakedness ! Thou art filled with shame for glory : drink thou also, and 
let thy foreskin bo uncovered : the cup of the Lord's right hand shall bo 
turned unto thee, and Hluimoful B[)ewing shall be on thy glory." IIadak- 
Kric2: 9—11, 15, KJ. 

We now come to the inquiry, by what means can tub 
EVIL OF ixtempeuaxce UK STAYED? And the answer is, not 
hy any one t/tinsTi l^^t by everything which can be put in 
i'e(|uisitioii, to hem in the army of the destroyer, and impede 
liis march, and turn him back, and redeem the land. 

Intemporance is a national sin, carrying destruction from 
the centre to every extremity of tlie country, and calling 
upon the nation to array itself en masse against it. 

It is in vain to rely alone \\\yon self-government, and volun- 
tary abstinence. This, hy all means, should bo cncouragctl 
and enforced, and may limit the evil, but can never expel it. 
Alike hopeless are all the eftbrts of the pulpit and the press, 
without something more radical, eflicient, and jxirmanent. If 
kaowledgo only, or argument, or motive, were needed, the task 
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of refonnation would 1>o easy ; but argument may as \^'ell be 
exerted upon the Avind, and motive be applied to cliain down 
tlic waves. Thii-st and the love of filthy lucre are incor- 
rigible. Many may bo saved by these means; but, with 
nothing more, many will be lost, and the evil will go down to 
other ages. 

Alike hopeless is the attempt to stop intemperance by mere 
civil coercion. There is too much capital vested in the import- 
ation, distillation, and vending of anient spirits, and too brisk 
a demand for their consumption in the market, to render 
mere legal enactments and prohibitions of sufficient influenco • 
to keep the practice of trafficking in ardent spirits within safo 
limits. As well might the ocean be poured out upon tho 
Andes, and its waters be stop|KHl from rusliing violently down 
their sides. It would require an onmiscient eye, and an 
almighty arm, punishing with speedy and certain retribution 
all delin(juents, to stay tho progress of intempcinince in tho 
presence of the all-pervading temptation of ardent spirits. 

Magistrates avill not, and cannot if they would, executo 
the laws against the unlawful vending and drinking of anlont 
spirits, amid a population who hold the right of suffi-age, and 
are in favor of free indulgence. The effort, before tho public 
sentiment was prepared for it, would hurl them quick from 
their elevation, and exalt others who would be no terror to 
evil-doers. Our fathers could enforce morality by law ; but 
the times are changed, and unless we can regulate public 
sentiment, and secure morality in some other way, we aue 

VNDOKE. 

Voluntary associations to support the magistrate in tho 
execution of the law are useful, but, after all, are ineffectual ; 
for though in a single town or state they may effect a tem- 
porary reformation, it requires on effort to make them . 
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universal, and to keep up their energy, wliick nerer has been 
and never ^vill ho made. 

Besides, the reibrnuition of a tOAvn, or even of a state, is 
but emptying of its waters the bed of a river, to bo instantly 
replaced by the waters from above ; or, like the creation of a 
vacuum in the atmosphere, which is instantly filled by the 
pressure of the circumjacent air. 

The remedy, whatever it may be, must bo universaj-^ 
operating permanently, at all times, and in all places. Short 
of this, everything which can be done will be but the applica- 
tion of temporary expedients. 

There is somewhere a mighty energy of evil at work in 
the production of intemperance ; and until wo can discover 
and destroy this vital power of mischief, wo shall labor in 
vuiu. 

Intemperance in our land is not accident^d ; it is rolling in 
u|)on us by the violation of some great laws of human nature. 
In our views, and in our practice as a nation, there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong ; and the remedy, like the evil, 
must be found in the correct application of general principles. 
It mu5t be a universal and national remeily. 

What, then, is this universal, natural, and national remedy 
for intemj)orance ? 

Ir IS THE BAXISIIMEXT OF ARDENT SPIRITS FROM TUB 
LIST OF LAWFUL ARTICLES OF COMMERCE, BV A CORRECT AND 
EFFICIENT PURLIC SENTIMENT; SUCH AS UAS TURNED SLAVERY 
OUT OF HALF OF OUR LAND, AND WILL YET EXPEL IT FROM 
THE WOULD. 

Nothing should iiow be said by way of crimination for the 
past ; for verily we have all been guilty in this thing, so that 
there are few in the liuid whoso brother's blood may not cry 
out against them from the gi*ound, on account of the bad 
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influraoe which has been leut in some way to the Work of 
destruction. 

We are not, therefore, to come down in wrath upon the 
distillers, and importers, and vcndora, of ardent spirits. None 
of lis are enough without sin to cost the fii*st stone. For who 
would liavo imported, or distilled, or vended, if all tho 
nominally temperate in the laud had refused to drink ? It is 
tLo buyers who have creatc<l the demand for ardent spirits, 
and made distillation and importation a gainful tnilBc. And 
it is the custom of tho temperate, too, which inundates tho 
land with the occasion of so much and such unmanageable 
temptation. Let the temperate cease to buy, and the demand 
for ardent spirits will fall in the market three-fourths, and 
ultimately will fail wholly, as tho generation of drunkards 
shall hasten out of time. 

To insist that men whose capital is embarked in the pro- 
duction or veiiding of ardent spirits shall manifest the entire 
magnanimity and self-denial which is needful to save the land, 
though the example would be glorious to them, is more than 
we have a riglit to expect or demand. Let the consumer do 
his duty, and tho capitalist, finding his employment unpro- 
ductive, will quickly discover other channels of useful enter- 
prise. All language of impatient censure against those who 
embarked in the trafHc of anient spirits while it was deemed 
a lawful calling, should therefore be forborne. It would only 
serve to irritate, and arouse prejudice, and prevent investiga- 
tion, and concentrate a deaf and deadly opposition against 
the work of reformation. No ex post facto laws. Let us 
all rather confess tlic sins which are past, and leave the things 
which are behind, and press forward in one harmonious 
attempt to reform the land, and perpetuate our invaluable 
blessings. 
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ThU, however, cannot be done eflcctuAlly, so long as tbo 
tmiTic in anient spirits is roganleil as lawful^ and is patronized 
by men of reputation and njoral worth, in every jwrt of tho 
land. Like slavery, it liiust l>e regarded as sinful, ini])oIitic, 
and dishonorable. That no measures will avail, short of 
rendering ardent spirits a eontniband of trade, is nearly self- 
evident. 

Could intemperance bo 8toi)ped, did all tho rivei's in tho 
land flow with inebriating and fascinating liquids 1 But tho 
abundance and cheapness of ardent spirits is such, that, sur- 
rounded as it is by the seductions of company, and every 
artifice of enterUiinment, it is more tempting and fatal than 
if it floweil freely as water. Then, like the inferior creation, 
men might be ex})ected to drink when athirst, and to drink 
alone. But intemperance now is a social sin, and on that 
occount exerts a jwwer terrific and destructive as the plague. 

That the trafllcin ardent spirits is wrong, and should be 
abandoned, as a great national evil,* is evident from the follow- 
ing considerations : 

1. It employs a multitude of men, and a vast amount of 
capital, to no useful purpose. Tho medicinal use of ardent 
spirits is- allowed ; for this, however, tho apothecary can 
furnish an adequate supply : but, considered as on article of 
commerce for ordinary use, it adds notliing to animal or social 
enjoyment, to muscular i)Ower, to intellectual vigor, or moral 
feeling. It does, indeed, produce paroxysms of muscular 
effort, of intellectual vigor, and of exhilarated feeling ; but 
this is done oidy by an improvident draft upon nature by 
anticipation, to Ijc punished l»y a languor and debility pro- 
jM)rtioned to tbe oxcvss. Xo man hsuvs Ijeliind him a more 
vubiulilit prndut't of lidHir, im lb<' lisitilt nf iiKiliriul HlinMibm, 
tbun the even induHtry of Uhnliiuuluted natuie would imvo 
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produced ; or blesses the yroM with better specimens of inte1« 
Icctual power ; or instructs it by a better example; or drinks 
enjoyment from a fuller, sweeter cup, than that which nature 
provides. But if the premises arc just, who can resist the 
conclusion ? To what purpose is all this waste 1 Is it not 
the duty of every man to serve his generation in some useful 
employment 1 Is not idleness a sin ? But in what respect 
does that occupation diflbr from idleness which adds nothing 
to national prosiK^rity, or to individual or social enjoyment / 
Agriculture, commerce, and the arts, are indispensable to the 
perfection of human chamcter. and the formation of the happiest 
stite of society ; and if some evils arc inse[arable from their 
prosecution, there is a vast overbalancing amount of good 
But wliere is the good produced by the trafiic in ardent 
spirit, to balance the enormous eVils inseparable from tlic 
trade? What drop of good does it pour into the ocean of 
misery which it creates? And is all this expense of capital, 
and time, and eflbrt, to be sustained for iiothing? Look at 
tlic mighty system of useless operations ; the fleet of vessels 
running to and fro ; the sooty buildings throughout the land, 
darkening the heavens with their steam and smoke; the 
innumerable company of boats, and wagons, and horses, and 
men, — a more numerous cavalry than ever shook the blood- 
stained plains of Europe, — a larger convoy than ever bore on 
the waves the baprg;»go of an army, and more men than were 
ever devoted at once to the work of desoLition and blood. 
All these begin, contiime, and end their days, in the produc- 
tion and distribution of a li(|uid, the entire consumption of 
which is useless. Should all the capital thus employed, and 
all the gains an|uired, ]h}. melte'l into onc^ mass, and thrown 
into (he H<ni, no(liiiiL( would he* Hiihtnicti'd fron) national >youUIi 
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or enjoyment Had all the men and animals slept the whole 
tinjc, no vacancy of good had been occasioned. 

Is this, then, the manner in which rational beings should be 
willing to spend their days ; in which immortal beings 
should fill up the short period of their probation, and mnko 
up tlie account to lie rendered to Go<l of the deeds done iii 
the bo*ly; in which benevolent bcin^^s, desiring to emulate 
the goodness of the great God, should bo satisfied to employ 
their jwwers I 

It is adiiiitteil that the trade employs and sustains many 
families, and that in many instances the profits arc npjiro- 
priated to useful purposes, l^ut this is no more than might 
have l)een said of the slave-tnide. The same families micrht 
be as well sustained in sonte other way, and the same profits 
might 1)0 earned and npplicil to useful pui*poses in son»e other 
calling. The earth is not so narrow, nor population so dense, 
nor the useful avocations so overstcx'ked, as that large portions 
of time, and capital, and lalwr. may be devoted to the purpose 
of sustaining life merely, without reference to public utility. 

The merchant who deals in ardent spirit is himself a 
loser: for a temperate population consume more, and pay 
Iwtter, and live longer, than the intemperate ; and among 
such .a population, nierchants would do more business, and 
secure l)etter profits, than when they depend for any part of 
their gains upon the sale of ardent spirit. What merchantf 
looking out for a place where to establish himself in trade, 
would neglect the invitation of temperate, thrifty farmers and 
mcehaHies, and settle down in a village of riot and drunken- 
ness, made up of tipplers, widows, and beggared children, — 
of old houses, broken windows, and dilapidated fences? 

I push not this argument reproachfully, but for the pur- 
pose of awakening conscientious investigJition. We are a free 
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people. No imperial ukases or forest of bayonets, can make 
us moral and indostrioas, or turn us back, if we go astraj. 
Our own. intelligence and moral energy must reclaim us, or 
we shall perish in our sins. 

2. The amount of suffering and mortality inseparable 
from the commerce in anient spirit renders it an unlayrful 
article of trade. 

The wickedness is proverbial of those who, in ancient days, 
caused their children to pass through the fire unto Moloch. 
But how many thousands of children are there in our land, 
vrho endure daily privations and sufferings which render life 
a burden, and would have made the momentary pang of 
infant sacrifice a blessing! Theirs is a lingering, living 
death. There never was a Moloch to whom were immolated 
yearly as many children as are immolated, or kept in a state 
of constant suffering, in this land of nominal Christianity. 
We have no drums and gongs to drown their cries ; neither 
do we make convocations, and bring them all out for one 
mighty burning. The fires which, consume them are slow 
fires, and they blaze balefully in every part of our land, 
throughout which the cries of injured children and orphans 
go up to heaven. Could all these woes, the product of 
intemperance, be brought out into one place, and the monster 
>vho inflicts the sufferings be seen personified, the nation would 
bo furious with indignation. Humanity, conscience, religion, 
all would conspire to stop a work of such malignity. 

Wo are appalled and shocked at the accounts from the 
East, of widows burned upon the funeral-piles of their 
departed husbands. But what if those devotees of supersti- 
tion, the Brahmins, had discovered a mode of prolonging the 
lives of the victims for years amid the flames, and by these 
protracted burnings were accustomed to torture life away 7 

PA 
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We might almost rouse up a crusade to cross the deep, to stop 
by force such inhumanity. But, nias! we should leave 
behind U8| on our own shores, more wives in the fire than wo 
shoukl find of widows thus sncrificcd in all the East ; a fire, 
too, which, besides its action upon the body, tortures the soul, 
by lost afiections, and ruined hopes, and irrespective wretched- 
ness. 

It is high time to enter ujion the business of collecting 
facts on this subject. The statistics of inteniiK^rance shoukl 
be published; for no man has comprehended, ns yet, the 
height and depth and length and breadth of this mighty 
evil. 

We execrate the cruelties of the slave-trade : the huslmnd 
torn from his wife ; the son from his father ; brothers and 
sistei's separated forever ; whole families iu a moment ruined ! 
But are there no similar enormities to bo witnessed in the 
United States / None, iiuleeil, perpetrated by the bayonet, 
but many, very many, perpetratetl by intemi)erance. 

Every year, thousands of families are robbed of Cithers, 
brothers, husbands, friends. Every year, widows and orphans 
are multijdied, and gray liairs are brought with sorrow to the 
grave. No disease makes such inroads U[K)n families, blasts so 
many hopes, destroys so many lives, and causes so many 
mourners to go about the streets because man goeth to his 
long home. 

AVe have heard of the horrors of the middle passage, the 
transportation of skives, — the chains, the darkness, the stench, 
the mortality, and living madness of woe,i — and it is dread- 
fuk But bring together the victims of intemperance, and 
crowd them into one vast lazar-house, and sights of woe 
quite as appalling would meet your eyes> 

Yes, in this nation there is n ** middle passage" of slavery, 
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and darkness, and chains, and disease, and death. Bat it is 
a middle passage, not from Africa to America, but from time 
to ctemitj ; and not of slaves whom death will release from 
suffering, but of those whose suflbnngs at death do but just 
begin. Could all the sighs of these captives bo wafted on 
one breeze, it would 1x^ loud as thunder. Could all their 
teal's lie iLsscniMcd, ihoy would Ik; like the sea. 

The health of ii nation is a nmttcr of vast iiiiportance, and 
none may diri*ctly r.iid avowiHlIy s|K»rt with it. The iiii|K>rt4i- 
tiun and dissoininatioti of flavors fur filtliy lucre's siikc would 
not lie endured ; and ho who should ini|)ort and plant the seed 
of trees which, like the fuMcil Upas. i>oisonc<l the atmosphere, 
and paved the earth around with Iwnes, would meet with 
univei-sid execration. The construction of morasses and 
8ta«;nant lakes, sending out poisonous exhalations, and depopu- 
lating the country around, would soon bo stopped by the 
interposition of law. And should a foreign army land upon 
our shores, to levy such a tax Ui)on us as intemperance 
levies, and to threaten our lil>erties as intemperance threatens 
them, and to inflict such enormous sufferings as intemperance 
indicts, no moilal power could resist the tide of indignation 
that would overwhehu it. 

It is only in the form of ardent spirit, in the way of a 
lawful trjide extentled over the entire land, that fevers may be 
impjrted and disseminated ; that trees of death may be 
planted ; that extensive morasses may be o|)ened, and a moral 
miasma spread over the nation; and that an armed host 
may land, to levy upon us enormous taxations, to undermine 
our liberties, bind our hands, and put our feet in fetters. 
This dreadful work is going on, and yet the nation sleeps. 
Say not that all these evils result from the abuse of ardent 
8]urit ; for, as human imture is constituted, the abuse b as 
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certain as any of tho laws of human nature. The commercei 
therefore, in ardent spirit, which produces no good, and pro- 
duces a certain and an immense amount of e^il, must be 
regarded as an unlawful commerce, and ought, upon every 
principle of humanity, and patriotism, and conscience, and 
religion, to be abandone<l and pi*oscribcd. 



LECTURE V. 

TRB REMEDT OF INTEMPERANCE. 

*' Woe to him that eoToteth an evil covetousnees to his house, that he mej 
set Us nest on highj that he maj be delivered from the power of eril ! 
Thott hast oonsulted shame to thy house by cutting off manj people, and 
hast sinned against thy soul. For tlie stone shall ery out of the wall, and 
the beam oat of the timber shall answer it. 

<* Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink. Ibat puttest thy bottle 
to him. and makest 1 im drunken also, that thou mayest look on their 
nakedness ! Thou art filled with shame for glory : drink thou also, and 
let tliy foreskin be uncovered : the cup of the XA>rd's right hand shall be 
turned unto thee, and shameful spewing v^all be on thy gloiy.** HabjUL- 
Ki'K 2: 0^11, lo, IG. 

We have endeavorecl to show that commerce in ardent 
spirit is unlawful, 

1, Inasmuch Jri it is useless ; and, 

2. As it ii> eminently pernicious. 

Wo nov proceed to adduce further evidence of its unlaw- 
fulness, and observe, 

cl That it seems to be a manifest violation of the com- 
aiand, '^ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," and of 
various other evangelical precepts. 

No man can act in the spirit of impartial love to his neigh- 
l)or, who, for his own personal emolument, inflicts on him 
great and irreimrable evil; for ** Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor.*' Love will not burn a neighlx)r*s house, or poison 
his food, or blast his reputation, or destroy his soul. But 

34* 
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the commerce in ardent spirit cloes nil this ineyitably and 
often. Property, reputation, health, life, and salvation, fall 
teforo it. 

Tho direct inflictlou of what is done indirectly would sub- 
ject a man to the ignominy of a public execution. Is it not 
forbidden, then, by the command which reiiuircs us to love our 
neighbor as ourselves? ** Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them." Be willing to do 
for others whatever you may demand of them, and. inflict 
nothing upon them which you would not be willing to receive. 
But who is willing to be made a drunkard, and to have his 
property sfiuandercd and his family ruined, for his neighbor's 
emolument 1 Good were it for tho members of a ilimily if 
they had never been burn, rather than to have all tho evils 
visited upon them which are occasionetl by the sale of aixlcnt 
spirit. 

It is scaix'cly a palliation of this evil that no man is 
destroyed maliciously, or with a-jy direct intent to kill ; for 
tho certainty of evil is a great ab if waters were poisoned 
which some persons would surely dilnk, or as if a man 
should fire, in the dark, upon masses of huvian beings^ where 
it must be certain that death would bo the consequence to 
some. 

Those who engage in this traffic are exposed to tempta- 
tions to intemperance which no man will needlessly en- 
counter who has that regard to the preservation of his own 
life and virtue which tho law of God reijuires. All who are 
employed in vending ardent spirit, in small quantities do not, 
of course, become iuti»mperate. But the company in" whose 
presence they pass so nmch of their time, and the constant 
habit of mixing and tasting, have been, the means of casting 
down many strong men wounded. It is also a part of the 
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threatened retribution, that those who amass property bj 
promoting intemperance in others shall themselves be pun- 
ished, by falling under the dominion of tlie same sin. '' Woe 
unto him that giveth his neigliW drink, that puttest thy 
bottle to him, and mukest him drunken also. Thou art fillcil 
with sliame for glory : drink thou also, and let thy foreskin 
Ix) uncovered : the cup of the Loixl's right hand shall be 
turned unto thee, and shameful spewing shall be on thy 
glory." 

The injustice which is so inseparable from the traffic in 
anient si)irit evinces its unlawfulness. Those who vend ardent 
spirit will continue to supply their customer?, in many 
instances, after they have ceased to be competent to take 
care of their property. They are witnesses to their dealing 
with a slack hand, their improvidence, and the accumulation 
of their debts; and, to save themselves, must secure their 
. own claims by obtaining mortgages on the property of these 
wretched victims, which they finally foreclose, and thus wind 
up (he scene. And are they not in this way accessory to the 
melting away of csUites, and the ruin of families around 
them ? And can all this Ije done without violating the laws 
of humanity and equity 1 Human laws may not be able to 
prevent the wrong ; but the cries of widows and orphans will 
!)e heard in heaven, and a retribution which human tribunals 
cannot award will be reserved for the day of judgment. Is 
it not an "evil covctousness'' that rolls up an estate by 
such methods? It is like "building a town with blood, and 
establishing a city by iniquity.'* And can those who do thus 
escape the woo denounceil against him "that giveth his 
neiglilx)r drink, that putteth his bottle to him, and maketh 
him drunken'' / 

Can it be ihn\H\ that the commerce in ardent spirit makes 
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fearfal havoc of property, tnoralSj and life ? Does it not ahed 
blood as really as the sword, and more blood than is shed by 
war? In this point, none are better witnesses than physicians; 
and, accortling to their testimony, intem|icrance is one of the 
greatest destroyers of virtue, health, and life. 

It is mlmitted that commerce generally lays a heavy tax 
upon life and morals. But it is an evil inseparable from a 
course of things wliich is actually indi3{)ensable to civilization. 
The entire melioration of the human condition seems to depend 
Ujwn it ; so that, were commerce to cease, agriculture would 
fall back to the simple proiluction of a supply without surplus, 
— destroying the, arts, and cutting the sinews of industry. 
Sut the commerce in ardent spirit stands on a diflcrent 
ground : its evils are compensated by no grciiter good ; it 
promotes no good purpose which would not prosper better 
-without it ; it does not afford property to those who engage 
in it which they might not accumulate in some other way ; 
nor does it give the least adventitious aid to agriculture or 
the arts. Everything needful to a perfect state of society can 
exist without it; and with it such a stitc of society can never 
be attained. It retards the accomplishment of that prophecy 
of Scripture which foretells the time when the knowledge of 
the Lord ' shall cover the earth, and violence and fraud shall 
cease. 

The consideration, that those to whose injury we are acces- 
sory, by the sale of ardent spirit, are destroyed also by the 
pei'version of their own free agency, and that tlie evil is silent 
and slow-pace<l in its march, doubtless subtracts in no small 
degree from the keen sense of accountability and crime 
-which would attend the administration of arsenic, or the 
taking of life by the pistol or the dagger, — i\s does also the 
consideration, that although we may withhold the cup, yet 
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from some other source the deleterious potion vill be ob- 
tained. 

But all this alters not the case. He >vho dclibei^tclj 
assists his neighbor to destroy his life is not guiltless because 
]m ncighljor is a free ogeiit, and \a also gwilty ; and he is 
accessory to the crime, though twenty other j)ei*sons might 
have been ready to commit the same sin, if he hud not dune 
it. Who would sell arsenic to his neighW to destroy him- 
self, because he could obtain it elsewhere ? AVho would sell 
a dagger for the known purpose of assassination, because, if 
it were refused, it could )je purchased in another place 1 Wo 
are accountable for our own wix>ng-doing, and liable to pun- 
ishment at the liand of God, as really as if it had been certain 
that no one would do the deed, if we did not. 

The ungodline^rw in time, and the everlasting ruin in eter- 
nity, inseparable from the commerce in aixlent spirit, pro- 
scribe it as an unlawful article of traffic. 

Who can estimate the hatred of God, of his Word and wor- 
ship, and of his jwople, which it tjccasions ; or number the 
aiths and Uaspliemies it causes to bo uttered, or the viola- 
tions of the Sabbath, the impurities and indecencies, violence 
and "wrong-doing, which it originates ? How many thousands 
does it detain, every Sabbath-day, from the house of God, — 
cutting them off from the means of grace, and haixlening 
them against their efficacy ! How broad is the i-oad wliich 
intemperance alone oj)ens to hell, and how thronged with 
travellers ! 

AVhy is all this increase of ungodliness and crime 1 Is not 
the desperate wickedness of the heart sufficient, without arti- 
ficial excitement 1 If the commerce were inseparable from 
all the great and good ends of our social being, we might 
endure the evil for the sake of the good, and they only be 
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accountaUo who nbusc tlieinsclvcs. But hero is<an article of 
commerce spread over the land, whose efiect is evil only and 
continually, and which increases u hundred-fold the energies 
of human depravity and the hoix?lcss victims of future pun- 
ishment. 

Drunkenness is a sin which excludes from heaven. The 
commerce in anient spirit, therefore, productive only of evil 
in time, fits fur destruction and turns into hell multitudes 
which nu man can number. 

I am aware that, in tlie din of business and the eager thirst. 
for gain, the consei^uences of our conduct ui)on our views, and 
the future destiny of our follow-men, are not apt to be reahzcd, 
or to mo<lify our course. 

But has not Coil connected with all lawful avocations the 
welfare of the life that now is, and of that which is to come? 
And can we lawfully amass property by a course of trade 
which fills the land with beggars and widows and orphans and 
crimes ; which peoples the grave-yard with premature mortal- 
ity, and the world of woe witli the victims of despair? Could 
all the fonns of evil produced in the land by intemperance come 
upon us in one horrid array, it would appall the nation, and 
put an end to the traffic in ardent spirit. If, in every dwel- 
ling buih by blood, the stone from the wall should utter all 
the cries which the bloody traflic extorts, and the beam out 
of the timber should echo them back, who would build such a 
house, and who would dwell in it 7 What if in every part 
'of the dwelling, from the cellar upward, through all the halls 
and eham])ers, babblings, and contentions, and voices, and 
groans, and shrieks, and wailings, were heard day and night! 
"What if the cold bloal oozed out, and stood in drops upon the 
walls ; and, by preternatural art, all the ghastly skulls and 
bones of the victims destroyed by intempei*ance should stand 
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npon the valb, in horrid sculpture, within and without the 
building ! Who would rear such a buildmgl What if at 
eventide and at midnight the airy forms of men destroyed by 
intemperance were dimly seen haunting the distilleries and 
stores where they received their bane, or following the track 
of the ship engageil in the commerce, — walking upon the 
waves, flitting athwart the deck, sitting upon the rigging, and 
sending up, from the hold within and fi-om the waves with- 
out, groans and loud laments and wailings ! Who would 
attend such stores ? AVho would labor in such distilleries 7 
AVlio would navigate sucli shij)s } 

Oh! were the sky over our heads one great whispering-gal- 
lery, bringing down about us all the lamentiition and woe 
which intempemnce creates, and the firm earth one sonorous 
medium of . sound, bringing up around us from beneath the 
wailings of the damned, whom the commerce in ardent spirit 
had sent thither, — these tremendous realities, assaihng our 
senses, would invigorate our conscience, and give decision to 
our purpose of reformation ! But these evils are as real as if 
the stone did cry out of tlie wall, and the beam answered it ; 
as re:il as if, day and night, wailings were heard in every 
part of tlie dwelling, and blood and skeletons were seen upon 
every wall ; as real as if the ghostly forms of departed vic- 
tims flitted about the ship, as she passed over the billows, and 
showed themselves nightly about stores and distilleries, ami 
with unearthly voices screamed in our cars their loud lament. 
They are as real as if the sky over our heads collected aiul 
brought down alx)ut us all the notes of sorrow in the land, 
and the firm earth should open a passage for the wailings of 
despair to come up from beneath. 

But it will be said, What can be done 7 and ten thousand 
voices will reply, '* Nothing, oh, nothing ; men always have 
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drunk to excess, and they always will ; there is so much cap- 
ital embarked in the business of importation and distillation, 
and so much supposed giiiu in vending ardent spirit, and 
such an insatiable demand for it, and such ability to pay for 
it by high-minded, wilful, independent freemen, that nothing 
can be done." 

Then, farewell, a long farewell, to all our greatness ! The 
present abuse of ardent spirit has grown out of what was the 
prudent use of it, less than one hundreil years ago ; then, 
there was very little inteni|)erance in the land, — most men, 
who drank at all, drank tenqierately. But if the prudent 
use of ardent spirit one hundred years ago has produced 
such results as now exist, what will tlie present intemperate 
use accomplish in a century to come 7 Let no man turn off 
his eye fi-om this subject, or refuse to reason, and remain 
Wind to the inference that there is a moral certainty of a wide- 
extended ruin, without reformation. The seasons are not more 
sure to roll, the sun to sliine, or the rivei's to flow, than the 
present enormous consumi)tion of ardent spirit is sure to pro- 
duce the most deadly consequences to the nation. It will be 
consumed in a compound ratio, and there is a physical cer- 
tainty of the dreadful consequences. Have you taken the 
dimensions of the evil, its manifold and magnifying miseries, 
its sure-paced and tremendous ruin 7 And shall it come 
unresiste<l by pi'ayer, and without* a finger lifted to stay the 
desolatimi7 

What if all m<*n had cried out, an some did, at the com- 
ineuei'UU'nt of tlie luvvoiutioiiary struggle, **AIas, we must 
submit ; we must be taxed ; nothing can be done. Oh, the 
fleets and armies of England, we cannot stand before them ! " 
Had such counsels prevailed, wo should have abandoned a 
righteous cause, and forfeited that aid of Heaven, for which 
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men are idwajs authorized to trust in God, wbo are disposed 
to do his urill. 

Nothing can be donel Why can nothing be done? Because 
tlic intemperate will not stop drinking, shall the temperate 
keep on, and become drunkards ? Because the intemperate 
cannot be reasoned with. j*hall the temperate become madmen? 
And because force will not avail with men of independence 
and proixjrty, dws it follow that reason ami conscience, and 
the fear of the Lord, will have no influence I 

And because the public mind is now unenlightened and 
unawakcncd and unconccntratcil, docs it follow that it cannot 
be enlightened and aroused and concentrated, in one simulta- 
neous and successful eflbrt '? Reformations as nmch resisted 
by popular feeling, and ini[»edcd by ignorance, interest, and 
depraved obstinacy, have l>een accouijjlislied, through the 
medium of a rectifieil public opinion ; and no nation ever 
posscsseil the opportunities and the means that we ix)s»css, 
of correctly forming the public opinion; nor was a nation ever 
called ui>on to attenii)t it by motives of such imperious neces- 
sity. Our all i.s at stake ; we shall perish, if we do not effect 
it. There is notliing, that ought to be done, which a free 
people cannot do. 

The science of self-government is the science of perfect 
government, which wo have yet to learn and teach, or this 
nation and tlic world must be governed by force. But wo 
have all tbe nii ans. and none of the inipedinunts, which hinder 
tlie experiment ainiil the dynustit's and feudal tlespolisnis of 
Kuro[)o. And what bus been done justifies the e.\iH?ctatiou 
that all which yet remains to be done will Ikj accomplished. 
The abolition of the slavcrtrade, an event now almost accom- 
plished, was once regardcnl as a chimera of benevolent dream- 
ing. But the band of Christian heroes who consecrated 

35 
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their lives to the work, may some of thcin survive to behold 
it achieved. Tliis greatest of evils u|X)n earth, this stigma of 
human nature, wide-spread, deep-rooted, and ibtrenehed by 
interest and state policy, is passing away before the unbending 
requisitions of enlightened public opinion. 

Ko gi*eat melioration of the human condition was ever 
achieved without the concurrent effort of numljors ; and no 
extended, well-directed application of moml influence was ever 
made in vain. Let the temperate part of the nation awake 
and reform, and concentrate their influence in a couree of 
systematic action, and success is not merely probable, but 
absolutely certain. And cannot this be accomplished ; cannot 
the public attention Ix; arousctl and set in array against the 
traflic in ardent spirit, and against its use 7 With just as 
much certainty can the public sentiment be formed and put in 
motion, as the waves can be moveil by the breath of heaven, 
or the massive rock, balanced on the precipice, can be pushed 
from its place of repose ; and when the public sentiment once 
begins to move, its march will \)C as resistless as the same 
rock thundering down the precipice. Let no man, then, look 
upon our condition as hopeless, or feel, or think, oi* say, that 
notliing can be done. The language of Heaven to our happy 
Tiation is, '^ Be it unto thee even as thou wilt ;'* and there is 
no desix)ndency more fatal or more wicked than thut which 
refuses to hope and to act, from the apprehension that nothing 
can be done. 



LECTURE VI. 

THE REMEDY OP INTEMPEUANCE, 

' * Woe to him that coTotetli an evil covctuusncss to his house, tliat he 
may set Iris nest on high, that he may be tlclivcrcd from the power of eVil ! 
Thou hast oonsulted Hlitinic to thy house by cutting off many people, and 
hast sinned against thy soul For the stone shull cry out of the wall, and 
the beam out of the timber shall answer it. 

** Woe unto him the t givcth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy bottle 
to liiin, and niakcst him drunken also, that thou may est look on their 
nakedness ! Thou art filled witli shame fur gloiy : drink thou also, and 
let tliy foreskin be uncovered : the cup of tlie Lord's right hand shall be 
turned unto thee, and shameful spewing shall be on thy glory.*' IIabak« 
kik2: 9— 11, 15, 1G. 

Let us now take an inventory of the things which can be 
done to resist the progi-ess of intemperance. I shall set 
down nothing which is chimerical, — nothing which will not 
commend itself to every man's judgment, as entirely prac- 
ticable. 

1. It is entirely practicable to extend universal information 
on the subject of intemperance. Its nature, causes, evils, and 
remedy, may bo universally made known. Every pulpit and 
every newspaper in the land may be put in recfuisition to givo 
lino upon lino on this subject, until it is done. The national 
Tract Society may, with great propriety, volunteer in this 
glorious work, and send out its warning voice, by winged mes- 
sengers, all over the land. And would all this accomplish 
nothing? It would prevent the formaition of intemperate 
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habits in millions of instances, and it -would reclaim thousands 
ill the early stages of this bin. 

2. It is practicable to form au association for the special 
puri)0!5e of TJUperiuteudiiig this great subject, whose untiring 
energies shall Ik? exerted in sending out agents, to pass 
throngli the land, collect information, confer with influential 
individuals and IkkUcs of men, deliver addresses at popular 
meetings, and form societies auxiliary to the parent institu- 
tion. This not only may bo done, but, I am persuaded, will 
be done, before another year shall have piissed away.* Too 
long havo we slept. From every part of the land wo hear of 
the doings of the destroyer, and yet the ono-half is not told. 
But when the facts are collected and published, will not the 
nation be iuoved I It w ill be moved. All the laws of tho 
human mind must cease, if such disclosures as may l>e made 
do not produce a great ellect. 

S. Something has Ix^en dune, and more may bo done, by 
agricultural, commercial, and manuf;icturing establishments, 
in tho exclusion of ardent spirit as aii auxiliary to lal)or. 
Every experiment which has l^eeu made by cajatalists, to 
exclude ardent spirit and intemperance, has succeeded, and 
greatly to the profit and satisfaction both of tho laborer and 
his employer. And what is more natural and easy than the 
extension of such exam]»le3 by capitalists, and by voluntary 
associations, in cities, towns, and parishes, of mechanics and 
farmers, whose resolutions and success may, from time to 
time, bo published, to raise the flagging tone of hope, and 
assure the land of her own self-preserving powers ? Most 

f^ • These discourses wore coniposetl ami ileliveivd at Litohficld, in the year 
i 1820 : bince th:it time, the American Sijciety fur the Promotion of Tcmper- 
1 ance has been furnied« aud is now in succedsful operation. 
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assuredly it is not too late to achieve a reformation; oar 
hands are not bound, our feet are not put in fetters ; and the 
nation is not so fully set upon destruction, as that warning 
and exertion will bo in vain. It is not too much to be hoped, 
that the entire business of the nation, by land and by sea, 
shall yet move on without the aid of ardent spirits, and by the 
impulse alone of teinpenito freemen. This would cut off one 
of the most fruitful occasions of intemperance, and give to our 
morals and to our liberties an earthly immortality. 

The young men of our land may set glorious examples of 
voluntary abstinence from ardent spirits, and by associations 
for that purpose may array a phalanx of opposition against 
the encroachments of the destroyer ; while men of high oflS- 
cial standing and influence may cheer us by sending down the 
good example of their firmness and independence, in the 
a1x)lition of long-established but corrupting habits. 

All the professions, too, may volunteer in this holy cause, 
and each lift up its warning voice, and each concentrate the 
power of its own blessed example. Alreiidy, from all clerical 
meetings, the use of aixlent spirits is excluded; and the 
medical profession have also commenced a reform in this 
rcs^KJCt which, we doubt not, will prevail. Nor is it to be 
exjiccted that the bar, or the agricultural interest, as repre- 
sented in agricultural societies, will be deficient in magnan- 
imity and patriotic zeal, in purifying the morals and perpetuat- 
ing the liberties of the nation. A host may be enlisted 
against intemperance which no man can number, and a moral 
power be arrayed against it which nothing can resist. 

All denominations of Christians in the nation may, with 

great case, be united in the elTort to exclude the use and the 

" commerce in ardent spirits. They alike feel and deplore the 

evil, and. united, have it in their power to put a stop to it. 
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Thb union may be accomplidlicd through the medium of n 
national Bociety. There is no object for which a national 
society id more imperiously demanclcil, or for which it can be 
reared under happier auspices. Gotl grant that three years 
may not pass away, before the entire land shall bo marshalled, 
and the evils of intemperance be seen like a dark cloud pass- 
ing off, and leaving IxjLind a cloudless day. 

The churches of our Lord Jesus Christ, of every name, can 
do much to aid in this reformation. They are organized to 
shine as lights in tho world, and to avoid the very appearance 
of evil. A vigilant discipline is doubtless demanded in the 
cases of members >Yho arc of a lax and doubtful morality in 
respect to intemperance. It is not enough to cut off those 
who aro i)ast reformation, and to keep thoso who, by close 
watching, can be preserved in the use of their feet and tongue. 
Men who aro mighty .to consume strong drink, are unfit 
members of that kingdom which consisteth not in " meat and 
drink,^* but in ^^ righteousness and peace."* The time, we 
trust, is not tlistant, when the use of ardent spirits will be 
proscribed l>yavoto of all the churches in our land; and when 
the Conunercc in that article shall, equally with the slave- 
trade, be regardeJ as inconsistent with a credible profession 
of Christianity. All this, I have no doubt, can be accom- 
plished' with far less trouble thin is now constantly occasioned 
by tjie maintenance or the neglect of discipline, in r<:?si)ect to 
C4ises of intem|H'rance. 

The Friends, in excluding ardent spirit from the list of 

lawfiil articles of commerce, have done themselves immortal 

* • honor; and in the temi)erance of their families, and their thrift 

in buiiincss, have set an extuuplo which is worthy the admira- 

tioti and imitiUion of all the churches in our land. 

When the prece<ling measures have been carried, something 
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maj be done by legislation to discourage the distillation and 
importation of ardent spirit, and to discountenance improper 
moilcs of vending it. Then, tlie sufirage of the community 
may be ex|)ected to put in rc<iuisition men of talents and 
integrity, Avho, sustained by their constituents, will not hesi- 
tate to frame the requisite laws, and to give to them their 
sjdutary power. Even now there may be an amount of 
Bufli-age sufficient, could it be concentrated and expressed, to 
sustain laws which might go to limit the evil ; but it is scat- 
tercil, it is a disperseil, unorganized influence, and any effort 
to suppress intemiwrance by legislation now, before the public 
is prejxired for an efficient cooperation, could terminate only 
in defeat. Repiiblics must be prepared by moral sentiment 
for efficient legislation. 

Much may be accomplished to discountenance the com- 
merce in ardent spirits, by a silent, judicious distribution of 
patronage in trade. 

Let that ix)rtion of the community who would exile from 
society the traflic in ardent spirits bestow their custom upon 
those who will agree to abandon it, and a regard to interest 
will soon proiluce a competition in well-doing. The temperate 
population of a city or town are the best customers, and have 
it in their power to render the commerce in ardent spirits 
disadvantageous to those who engage in it. This would throw 
an irresistible argument u))on the side of reformation. There 
are m«ny now who would gladly be released from the nccos- 
t«ity of deaUng in npirituous liquors, but they think that their 
eustomci-s would not l)ear it. Let their sober customers, 
then, take off tlieir fears on tliis hand and array them on the 
otlier, and a glorious reformation is achieved. When the 
teuq^erato pu. of the community shall not only declaim 
ugainst mercantile eutublishmeuts which thrive by the dissomi- 
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nation of moral contagion, but shall begin to act ^'itli a silent 
but deteriniiied tliscriiuination, the work is done. And can any 
conscientious man fail to make the experiment 7 "To him 
that knoweth to do gdod and dooth it not, to him it is sin." 
If we countenance establishments in extending and perpetuat- 
ing a national cah\niity, are we not partiikera in other men's 
sins? How many thousiinds may be saved fi-om entering 
into temptation, an<l how many thousands rescued wlw have 
entered, if te!n]x'rate families will give their custom to those 
who have abandoned the traflic in ardent spirits ! And to 
how much crime and suftering and blood shall wo be acce::^sory, 
if we fail to do our duty in this respect. Let every man, 
then, bestow his custom in the fear of the Lord, and as ho 
expects to give an account with joy or grief, of the improve- 
ment or neglect of that ^wwerful means of effecting moral good. 

"When all these preliminary steps have lx?eu taken, petitions 
may bo addressed to the Legislatures of the States and to 
Congress, by all denominations, each under its own proper 
name, praying for kgislatlvc interference to protect the 
health and morals of the nation. This will call to tho subject 
the attention of the ablest men in the nation, and enable them 
to touch some of the springs of general action with compendi- 
ous energy. They can reach the causes of disastrous action 
when tho public sentiment will bear them out in it, and can 
introduce principles which, like the great laws of nature, will, 
with silent simplicity, reform and purify the land. 

And now, could my voice bo extended through the land to 
all orders and descrii»tions of men, I would ** cry aloud and 
spare not.^^ To the watchmen upon Zion's walls, appointed 
to announce tho approach of danger, and to say unto the 
wicked man, **Thou shalt surely die,'' I would say, Can we 
hold our pace, or withhold the influence of our example, in 
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SRch an emergency as this, and be guiltless of blood ? Are 
we not calloil U|)on to set exiuuples of entire abstinence? 
How otherwise shall we Ijc able to preach against iuteuiix^r- 
ance, and reprove, rebuke, and exhort J Talk not of 
" habit,*' and of " prudent use," and a little for the **8toni- 
ach's sake.'' This is the way in whicli men become 
drunkards. Our security and our influence demand immedi- 
ate and entire abstinence. If nature would receive a shock 
by such a reformation, it proves that it has ah*eady been too 
long dehiycd, and can safely be deferriMl no longer. 

To the churches of our Lord Jesus Christ, — whom he hath 
purehase<l with his blooil, that he might redeem them from 
all iniquity, and purify them to himself a peculiar people, — 
I would say. Beloved m the Lord, the world hath need of 
your purifie<l example ; for who will make a stand agjiinst tho 
encroiichments of intcm[K*rance, if professors of religion will 
not ? Will you not, then, abstain from the use of it entirely, 
and exile it from your families I Will you not watch over 
one another with keener vigilance, and lift an earlier note of 
adh)onition, ami draw tighter the hands of brotherly disci- 
pline, and with a more tletermiired fidelity cut off thc.-o whom 
admonition cannot reclaim 7 Separate, bretliren, between tho 
precious and the vile, the living and the dead, and burn 
incense between tliem. that the plague may be stayed. 

To the physicians of the land I would cry for help, in this 
attempt to stay the march of ruin. Beloved men, possessing 
our confidence by your skill, and our hearts by your assidui- 
ties, in seasons of alarm an«l distress, combine, I beseech you, 
and exert, Hystematieally and vigorously, tho niighty iH)wer 
you pixssess, on this subject, over the national under.-^tanding 
and will ! Beware of planting the seeds of intemperancd in 
the course of your professional labors, and become our guar- 
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dian angels to coiKluct us in the patlis of health and of virtue ; 
Fear not the con<o(iUcuce of fittclity in udmonishing your 
patients, when Jiscasetl by intemperance, of the cause and the 
remedy of their iniilady : an^l vlienever one of you shall bo 
rejected for your faithfulness, and another be called in to 
prophesy smwth thing:^, let all the intemperate and all the 
land know, that in the whole nation there are no false 
propliets among physicians, who for filthy lucre will cry 
*• IVacc ! *' to their intemperate patients, when there is no peace 
to them but in reformat ion. Will you not speak out on this 
subject in all your medical societies, and j)rovide tracts sanc- 
tioned by your high professional authority, to 1x5 spread over 
the land I 

Ye magistrates, to whom the law has confided the dis- 
cretionary power of giving license for the vending of ardent 
spirits, and the sword for the punishment of the violations of 
law* ; though you alone could not resist the burning tide, yet, 
>vhen the nation is moved with fear, and is putting in requisi- 
tion her energies to strengthen your h nds, will you not 
stand up to your duty, and do it fearlessly and finnly7 No 
class of men in the connnunity possess as nuidi direct power 
as you pi)sses3 ; and, when sustained by public sentiment, 
your official infhience and authority may be made irresistible. 
Eemeniber, tlien, your designation by Heaven to ollico for 
this self-same tlnng: and, as you would maintain a conscience 
void of ofleiice, and give up to (Jod a joyfid account, I)C faith- 
ful ! 'J'hrongh you, let the viohited law speak out, and 
ri;/bteouhhehH (Uid peace beionio the Hdtbility of our (imcH, 

To the ^v^vermMcniH of the Hdilei iiuti of ibe niilioii, up- 
|K)inted to nee to it ^'tlnit the counuonwealth receives no 
detriment,*' while they facilitate and guide the energies of a 
free people, and protect tho boundless results of industry, I 
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would say, Beloved men and highly honored, how ample and 
how enviable are your opportunities of doing good ; and how 
trivial and contemptible and momentary are the results of 
civil policy merely, while moral principle, tliat main-spring 
of the soul, is impaired and destroyed by crime I Under the 
auspices of the national and state governments, science, com- 
merce, agriculture, and the arts flourish, and our wealth flows 
in* like the waves of the sea. But where is the wisdom of 
filling up by a thousand streams the reservoir of national 
wealth, to be poured out again by as many channels of pro- 
fusion and crime? Colleges are reared and multiplied by 
public munificence, while academies and connnon schools 
enlighten the land. But to what purpose, when a single 
crime sends up exhalations enough to eclipse half the stars 
and suns destined to enlighten our moral hemisphere, before 
they have reached their meridian ? 

The medical profession is patronized, and ought to be ; and 
the standard of medical attainment is rising. But a single 
prevalent crime, unresisted, throws into the distance all the 
achievements of art, and multiplies disease and death much 
fiister than the iinprovemcnts in medical science can multiply 
the means of preventing them. 

The improvements by steam and by canals augment tho 
facilities and the motives to national industry; but, while 
intenijK'rjince rages and increases, it is only to pour the tide 
of wealth into one mighty vortex, which swallows it up, and, 
with a voice of thunder and tho insatiable desire of the grave, 
cries, (Jive, give; and saith not, It is enough. 

ltH|iu)»liriMi in-ililutii'tiH are ffuanMiteed to- thu HUites^ and 
the \\\\it\\* niitlou Wiitejier^ \>i<h rdeeple')^ vi^/iliMieo tliu ultar of 
liberty; but a mighty deH[M)t, wUom) army is a legion, \n\H 
invaded the land, carrying in his course taxation, and chains/ 
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and fire, and tlic rack; insomuch that the vfhoh land bleeds 
and groans at every step of liis iron foot, at every movement 
of his massy sceptre, at every pulsation of his relentless 
heart. And yet, iu dayliglit and at midnight, he stalks un- 
molested; while his myrmidons, with infernal joy, are prepar- 
ing an ocean of blood in which our sun may set, never to rise. 

The friends of the Lord and his Christ, with laudable 

* 

enterprise, are rearing temples to Jehovah, and extending his 
Word and ordinances through the land, while the irreligious 
influence of this single crime balance.^, or nearly balances, the 
entire account. 

And now, yo venerable and honorable men, raised to seats 
of legislation in a nation which is the freest, and is destined 
to become the gi'catest, and iimy become the happiest upon 
earth; can you, will you, behold unmoved* the march of this 
mighty evil 1 Sliall it mine in darkness, and lift fearlessly 
its giant form in daylight, and deli) )erately dig the grave of 
our liberties, and entomb the last hope of enslaved nations, 
and nothing be done by the national government to stop the 
destroyer / AVith the eoneurrent aid of an enlightened public 
tH*ntime)it. you j>o>sess the power of a most eilicaoious legisla- 
tion ; and, by your example and influence, you of all men 
jM)ssess the ))esl opinnt unities of forming a correct and irre- 
sistible public tenthueut on the .side of temperance. Much 
jKjwer to you is given to check and extirpate this evil, and to 
roll down to distant ages, broader and deeper and purer, the 
fcireams of national pros})erity. Save us by your wisdom and 
firmness, save us by your own example, and, **as in duty 
bound, we will ever pray.*' 

Could I call around me. in one vast assembly, the temperate 
young men of our land, I would say, Hopes of the nation, 
blessed be ye of the Loi-d. now in the dew of your youth ! 
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But look well to yoar footsteps; for vipers, scorpiima, and 
adders surround your way. Look at the generation vrho 
have just preceded you : the morning of their life was cloud- 
less, and it dawned as brightly as your own ; but, behold 
them bitten, swollen, enfeebled, inflamed, debauched, idle, 
poor, irreligious, and vicious ; with halting step dragging 
onwanl to meet an early grave ! Their bright prospects are 
clouded, and their- sun is set never to rise. No house of 
their own receives them, while from poorer to poorer tene- 
ments they descend, and to harder and harder fare, as 
improvidence dries up their resources. And now, who are 
those that wait on their footsteps, with muflicd faces and sable 
garments? That is a fulher, and that is a mother, whose 
gray hairs are coming with sorrow to the grave. That is 
a sister, .weeping, over evils wliich she cannot arrest ; and 
there is the broken-hearted wife ; and thei*e are the hapless 
children, for whom their father has provided the inherit- 
ance only of dishonor, and nakedness, and woe. And is 
this, beloved young men, the history of your course? In 
this scene of desolation, do you l)chold the image of your 
future solves 7 Is this the poverty and disease which as an 
(frnied man shall take hold on you 7 And are your fathers, 
and mothers, and sisters, and wives, and children, to succce<l 
to those who now move on in this mournful procession, weep- 
ing as they go ? Yes ; bright as your morning now opens, 
and high as your hopes Ijcat, this is your noon and your 
night, unless you shun those habits of intemi)erance which have 
thus early made theirs a day of clouds and of thick darkness. 
If you frequent places of evening resort for social drinking ; 
if you set out with drinking daily a little, temperately, pru- 
dently, it is yourselves which, as in a glass, you behold. 
Might I select specific objects of address, — to the young 
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husbandman or mechanic, I would say, Happy man ! your 
employment is useful and honorable, and with temperance 
and industry, you rise to com|)etence, and rear up around 
you a happy family, and tmnsmit to them, as a precious 
leg-acy, your own fair fame. But look around you ; art* there 
none who wero once in your condition, whose health and 
reputation and substance are gone? What wouM tempt 
you to exchange conditions? And yet,» sure as Et'o<l-tiiiio 
and harvest, if you drink daily, at stated times, and visit 
from evening to evening the resorts of social drinking, or stop 
to take refreshment as you enter or retire from the city, town, 
or village, yours will l>ecome the condition of those ruiiit d 
farmers and artisans around you. 

To another I would siiy, You are a man of wealth, afi'' ii.iy 
drink to the extinction of life without the risk of imjioverihli- 
xnent ; but look at your ncighW, his bloated face, and inlianuHl 
eye, and blistered lip, and trembling hand ; ho, .^oo, is u man 
of wealth, and may die of intemperance without the fear ol' 
poverty. 

Do you demand *'what I have to do with such exam- 
ples." Nothing, if you take warning by them. But if you, 
too. should cleave to the moniing bitters, and the noontide 
dram, and the evening beverage, you have in these signals of 
ruin the memorials of vour own misenible end ; for the same 
causes, in the same circumstances, will produce the ^'.iwd 
effects. 

To the affectionate husband I would say. Behold the wife 
of thy bosom, young and beautiful as the morning ; and yet 
her d:iy may be overcast with clouds, and all thy early ho{)ea 
be blastwl. Upon her the fell ikstroyer may lay h\A hand, 
and plant in that healthful fmme the seeds of disease, and 
transmit to successive generations the inheritance of crime 
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and woe. Will you not watch over her with ever-wakeful 
affection, and keep far from your abode the occasions of 
temptation and ruin ? Call around you the circle of your 
healthful and beautiful cliiUren. Will you bring contagion 
into such a circle as this? Shall those sparklmg eyes 1»ccoxno 
inflamed, those rosy cheeks purpled and bloated, that sweet 
]>rcath be tainted, those ruby lii)S blistered, and that vital 
tone of unceasing cheerfulness be turned into tremor and 
melancholy 7 Shall those joints so conipuct be unstrung, 
that dawning intellect be clouded, those affectionate sensibili- 
ties !»enunibed, and those capacities for holiness and heaven 
be filled with sin, and ** fitted for destruction *' 7 Oh, thou 
father, was it for this that the Son of God shed his blood for 
thy precious offspring ; that, abandoned and even tempted by 
thee, they should destroy themselves, and pierce thy heart 
with many sorrows 7 Wouldst thou let the wo)f into thy 
sheep-fold among the tender lambs ; wouldst thou send thy 
fljck to graze about a den of lions ] Close, then, thy doors 
against a more ferocious destroyer, and withhold the footstej)S 
of thy immortal progeny from places of resort more danger- 
ous than the lions* den. Should a serpent of vast dimensions 
surprise in the field one of your little group, and wreathe aljout 
his body its cold, clastic folds, tightening with every yielding 
breath its deadly gripe, how would his cries pierce your soul, 
and his strained eyeballs, and convulsive agonies, and implor- 
ing handsj add wings to your feet and supernatural strength 
to your arms ! But, in tliis case, you could approach with 
hope to his rescue. The keen edge of steel might sunder the 
elastic fold, and rescue the victim, who, the moment he is 
released, breathes freely and is well again. But the serpent 
Intemperance twines about the body of your child a deadlier 
gripe, and extorts a keener cry of distress, and mocks your 
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effort to rdievo him by a fibre which no steel can sunder. 
Like Laocoon, you can only look on while bone after bone of 
your child is crushed, till his agonies are over, and his cries 
ure hushed in dcuth. 

And now, to every one whose eye has passed over these 
pages, I would say, Resolve upon reformation by entire ateti- 
licncc, before you dose the book. 

AVhile the argument is clear, and the impression of it Is 
fresh, and your judgment is convinced, and your conscience 
is awake, bo persuaded, not almost, but altogether. The 
present moment may be the one which decides your dehtiny 
forever. As you decide now upon abstinence or conlinued 
indulgence, so may your character be, through time and 
through eternity. Resolve also, instantly, to exclud^t anl.?];*^ 
spirits from your family, and put out of sight the memorial*? 
of past fi)lly and danger. And if for medicinal purjK).ses you 
retain ardent spirits in your house, let it be among other 
drugs, and laWled, ** Touch not, taste not, handle not." 

As you would regulate your conduct by the Gospel, and 
give up your last accoimt with joy, weigh well the arguments 
for abandoning the traTic in ardent spirits, as unlawful in the 
Fight of God. And' *^ if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off. 
If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out." Tidk not of loss 
and gain; fur who can answer for the blood of souls? and 
** what shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole >\<wl'l aiid 
lose his own soul 7" *' Woe to him that coveteth an evil coy- 
etousness to his house, that he may set his nest on high, that 
he may be delivered from the power of evil ! Thou hast con- 
sulted shame to thy house, by cutting off rtoany people, and 
liast sinned against thy soul. For the stone shall cry out of 
the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer it. 
Woe to him that buildeth a town with blood, and stablifiheth 
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a city by iniquity I Behold, is it not of the Lord of hosts, 
that the people chall labor in the very fire, and the people 
shall weary themselves for very vanity ?" 

Let the discoui'ses upon the causes and symptoms of intem- 
perance be read aloud in your family, at least once a year| 
that tlie deceitful, dreadful evil may not fasten unpcrceived 
his iron gripe on yourself, or any of your household ; and 
that, if one shall not perceive his danger, another may, and 
give the timely warning. Thousands, every year, may be kept 
back from destruction by the simple survey of the causes and 
symptoms of intemperance. And, 

Finally, when you have secured your own household, let 
your benevolence extend to those around you. Become in 
your neighborhood, and throughout the whole extent of your 
intercourse and influence, a humble, affectionate, determined 
reformer. It is to little purpose that the causes, symptoms, 
evils, and remedy of intemperance, have been disclosed, if this 
little volume be Icfk to work its obscure and dilatory way 
through the land ; but if every one who approves of it will 
aid its circulation, it may find a place yet in every family, 
and save millions from teniporal and eternal ruin. 

I pant not for fame or posthumous immortality ; but my 
heart's desire and prayer to God for my countrymen is, that 
tlicy may be saved from intemperance, and that our beloved 
nation may continue free, and become great and good. 

86* 
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